Le statut de l’Église dans les lettres pauliniennes. 
Réflexions sur quelques paradoxes (*) 


Les dernières études en date sur l’ecclésiologie paulinienne relèvent 
plusieurs étapes correspondant plus ou moins à la distinction entre 
proto-, deutéro- et tritopauliniennes. Dans les premières lettres, le 
modèle ayant servi comme point de référence serait celui du «peuple 
de Dieu»('), car l’apôtre devait situer le groupe chrétien — en 
particulier les croyants venus de la gentilité — par rapport aux 
promesses et à l’alliance, et donc par rapport au peuple d'Israël (°). 
Dans les secondes (Col et Ep), le modèle serait constitué par 
l’agencement des métaphores de la tête et du corps, et témoignerait 
d'une christologisation drastique de l’ecclésiologie paulinienne Ç). 
Dans les Pastorales enfin, le modèle serait 1'oíxoc Beo, empruntant 
lui- même ses traits à l’oikog de la société d’alors (*). 


(*) A Gottfried Hammann, ecclésiologue, collégue émérite en tous les sens 
du terme, et ami. 

(‘) La thèse de W. Kraus, Das Volk Gottes. Zur Grundlegung der 
Ekklesiologie bei Paulus (WUNT 85; Tiibingen 1996), suit cette orientation. 

© Sans considérer cet aspect heilsgeschichtlich, mais plutôt la manière dont 
Paul voit les relations intra-ecclésiales, d’autres mettent en évidence une 
évolution du groupe Église qui serait plus ou moins parallèle à celle relevée plus 
haut. On aurait ainsi, dans un premier temps des rapports de fraternité (et 
d'égalité), et, progressivement, avec les deutéro- et les tritopauliniennes, les 
rapports ecclésiaux seraient calqués sur ceux de la maisonnée (oikog), avec une 
insistance grandissante donnée à la hiérarchisation des statuts. Voir D.G. 
HORRELL, “From äôeñgoi to oikoc 8e00: Social Transformation in Pauline 
Christianity”, JBL 120 (2001) 293-311. De ce dernier type d’approche, qui ne sera 
ni étudié ni discuté ici, on trouvera d’autres représentants en K. SCHAFER, 
Gemeinde als «Bruderschaft». Ein Beitrag zum Kirchenverständnis des Paulus 
(Frankfurt a.M. 1989), et H. DOOHAN, Paul's Vision of Church (GNS 32; 
Wilmington, DE 1989). 

() Voir principalement les travaux de H. Merklein. 

(*) Voir surtout 1 Tm 3,15 («l’oikog 8z00, qui est l'Église du Dieu vivant»). 
Outre et avant D.G. Horrell, déjà mentionné, on pourra consulter les publications 
de l’exégèse féministe, en particulier U. WAGENER, Die Ordnung des “Hauses 
Gottes”. Der Ort von Frauen in der Ekklesiologie und Ethik der Pastoralbriefe 
(WUNT 2. Reihe 65; Tübingen 1994). Avec raison Wagener reconnaît que les 
Haustafeln de Col/Ep ne supposent pas une ecclésiologie basée sur les liens de la 
maisonnée, car en ces lettres c’est la métaphore de l’Église corps du Christ qui y 
domine — l’ecclésiologie de l’oikog 8e05 n’est en effet présente qu’à partir des 
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Sans nous prononcer ici sur la pertinence de la reconstitution qui 
vient d’être sommairement décrite, nous nous interrogerons seulement 
sur la premiere étape(*), celle des protopauliniennes — que l’on 
nommera de préférence homologoumena — en essayant de mettre en 
évidence le ou les modèles à partir (duquel ou) desquels Paul décrit 
l'Église, afin de voir s’il en est un plus englobant et les raisons qui 
l’ont fait préférer à d’autres. Chemin faisant, nous serons amenés à 
nous situer par rapport à des positions jusqu’à présent considérées 
comme fermes par la critique. 


I. Les énigmes du vocabulaire ecclésiologique paulinien 


1. L'Église, peuple de Dieu? 


Pour décrire l’Église, les homologoumena utilisent plusieurs 
métaphores, appartenant à différents champs sémantiques: cua du 
Christ (1 Co 12,12-27), yeopyıov, oikoôoun (1 Co 3,9), Aads (2 Co 
6,16b; Rm 9,25-26) et vaög de Dieu (1 Co 3,16-17; 2 Co 6,16a). Ces 
métaphores n’étant guère plus fréquentes les unes que les autres, il est 
difficile, au seul vu de leurs occurrences, d’en conclure que l’une 
d’entre elles est plus fondamentale ou décrit de manière plus décisive 
le groupe chrétien. Si les exégètes donnent plus d'importance à 
l'attribution Auög toô Beo, c’est parce que l’Église fut obligée de se 
situer d’abord à l’intérieur du judaïsme, et ensuite par rapport à lui, 
lorsque les liens se firent plus lâches. 

Il est en effet probable que les disciples de Jésus se sont très tôt — 

voire depuis le commencement — posé la question de leur rôle et de 
leur place à l’intérieur d'Israël, et que, comme groupe juif ayant cru en 
son Messie, ils ne se sont pas seulement compris comme une partie du 
peuple de Dieu, «mais comme sa plénitude en germe et le représentant 


Pastorales. Selon le même auteur, les directives des codes domestiques ne sont 
pas le signe d’une influence grandissante des valeurs païennes dans l’Église, mais 
d’une réflexion sur l’autorité dans la communauté, sur laquelle est projeté le 
modèle de la maisonnée, où la femme a un rang inférieur. Mais, en retour, la 
structuration hiérarchisée de la communauté permet de justifier et renforcer la 
structure familiale. Toujours selon Wagener, c’est parce que le modèle ecclésiolo- 
gique des Pastorales est celui de la maisonnée et implique une structuration 
socialement hiérarchisée, que 1 Tm demande aux femmes de rester à l’intérieur 
du modèle, autrement dit d’avoir un statut subordonné, lequel leur interdit les 
ministères de leadership. 
(*) Réservant pour plus tard l’examen des deux autres. 
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de sa totalité» (°%). Lorsque de plus en plus de païens crurent en 
l'Évangile, la question de leur statut se posa également en rapport à la 
descendance d'Abraham et/ou au peuple élu. Avant le mouvement 
chrétien, le judaïsme avait répondu par le prosélytisme (lequel incluait 
évidemment la circoncision), et il est probable que la même solution 
fut adoptée pour les premiers païens qui entrèrent dans l’Église. En 
refusant la circoncision et l’obéissance intégrale à la loi mosaïque 
comme condition d’appartenance à la descendance d’Abraham, Paul 
ne pouvait pas ne pas être amené lui aussi à s’interroger et à se 
prononcer sur les caractéristiques du «peuple de Dieu». Très probable- 
ment même, toujours selon Kraus, la thématique du «peuple de Dieu» 
est au point de départ de la théologie de l’apôtre C), et c’est à l’aide des 
traits donnés par les Écritures à Israël, «peuple de Dieu», qu’est 
principalement et continúment décrit, de 1Th à Ph, le groupe des 
croyants, comme le montrent les appellatifs égrenés au long des 
épîtres: Ayıoı, EKAEKTOL, orépua AfBpaan, viot Beod, KANPOVOLOL, 
aderdot (*). Kraus discerne une évolution de 1Th à Ph (°), indiquant 
bien que l’apötre a réélaboré la thématique ('°), en insistant sur le fait 
que les conditions d’appartenance et le statut sont les mêmes pour tous 
les membres, Juifs et Gentils, du «peuple de Dieu»: l’extension et la 
compréhension de l’expression sont ainsi changées. 

Kraus note aussi avec raison que, dans les homologoumena ("), la 
description de l’Église comme «corps» ne vise pas à déterminer, 
comme l’expression «peuple de Dieu», l’identité du groupe chrétien en 


(°) Kraus, Das Volk Gottes, 351. 

C) Avec KRAUS, Das Volk Gottes, 124-126, 184 (à propos de 1 Co 12-13: 
«Le fondement de son [Paul] ecclésiologie est la conviction que l’Église 
représente le peuple de Dieu de la fin des temps»), etc. 

(*) Pour une liste plus complète, voir KRAUS, Das Volk Gottes, 111-119. 

(°) Si, au départ, Paul dit que les croyants d’origine païenne sont dans la 
même situation que ceux d’origine juive, il laisse ensuite entendre que «le peuple 
de Dieu» est formé par l’Église, composée de Juifs et de Gentils, car la 
circoncision, qui marquait la différence entre les deux groupes, est désormais 
devenue inutile pour déterminer l’appartenance au peuple de Dieu (1 Co 7,17- 
24), et il montre en Ga que, pour appartenir au «peuple de Dieu», il n’est plus 
nécessaire d’être sujet de la Loi (mosaïque) ou membre du peuple d’Israël, mais 
seulement de croire en Jésus Christ et d’être baptisé. Avec Rm, on irait même 
vers une nouvelle définition du peuple de Dieu (dit à propos de Rm 4; KRAUS, Das 
Volk Gottes, 276). 

('%) Voir Kraus, Das Volk Gottes, 352. 

(©) Il le dit à propos de 1 Co 12-13, mais l’affirmation vaut pour tous les 
homologoumena. 
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rapport au groupe juif (à la Synagogue, ou encore à Israël), mais à 
insister sur la complémentarité et la nécessaire unité des membres — 
le problème est alors intra-ecclésial —; voilà pourquoi «eu égard au 
point de départ de l’ecclésiologie paulinienne, voir une alternative 
entre les concepts «corps du Christ» et «peuple de Dieu» est tout à fait 
inapproprié» (°). Cette observation semble confirmer l'itinéraire 
proposé par Kraus, selon lequel l’ecclésiologie de Paul part du concept 
de «peuple de Dieu» et consiste en sa réélaboration progressive, 
jusqu’à en changer drastiquement |’ extension et la compréhension. 


2. Difficultés et questions 


Les énigmes ne manquent cependant pas, et Kraus en soulève 
plusieurs, dont on verra plus loin qu’elles sont décisives. Il remarque 
en effet que de lui-même l’apôtre ne dit pas des croyants d’origine 
païenne qu’ils sont «le peuple de Dieu», sinon en citant la parole 
divine, rapportée par les prophètes, comme le montrent 2 Co 6,16b et 
Rm 9,25. Si la thématique du peuple de Dieu est pour lui si importante, 
pourquoi est-elle aussi peu explicitement traitée et discutée en ses 
lettres? Et s’il est vrai qu’en certains passages, tel Rm 4, Paul «décrit 
le fondement d’une nouvelle définition du peuple de Dieu» (°), 
comment expliquer qu’il insiste sur la filiation (par laquelle se donne 
à reconnaître la nouvelle définition en question), mais ne mentionne 
aucunement le concept de «peuple de Dieu» qu’elle est censée 
symboliser (*)? Il est pour le moins bizarre qu'il ait essayé de repenser 
l’extension et la compréhension de ce concept sans jamais le notifier 
explicitement, car si telle est son intention, on peut s’étonner de le voir 
montrer comment on peut appliquer aux croyants non circoncis les 
composantes du «peuple de Dieu» eschatologique — la sainteté, 
PvioBecíia, etc. — sans jamais conclure expressément, en ces 
argumentations, qu’ils sont ainsi membres à part entière de ce peuple. 
Ainsi, en Galates, à la fin de sa réflexion sur le statut des chrétiens — 
en particulier ceux qui viennent du paganisme —, après avoir déclaré: 
«Vous n’êtes plus esclaves, mais fils, et comme fils vous êtes héritiers» 


(2) Kraus, Das Volk Gottes, 182-183. Même observation à p. 195. Ajoutons 
que l’affirmation ne vaut plus pour les antilegomena, où l’expression «corps du 
Christ» est effectivement une alternative. Sur ce point, je me permets de renvoyer 
à mon commentaire sur Éphésiens (Paris 1998) 135-167. 

() Kraus, Das Volk Gottes, 276. 

(#) V avais déjà formulé cette demande en Israël et la Loi dans la lettre aux 
Romains (Paris 1998) 72 n. 3. 
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n’aurait-il pas alors dû finir en ajoutant: «vous appartenez donc au 
peuple de Dieu» (cf. Ga 4,7)? Bref, si l'intention de l’apôtre est de 
montrer que le contenu du concept «peuple de Dieu» est profondément 
modifié, pourquoi ses argumentations ne traitent-elles et n’insistent- 
elles que sur les motifs (sainteté, filiation, etc.) qui s’y rattachent? 


a) La rhétorique paulinienne 


À ces énigmes, Kraus avoue ne pouvoir fournir de réponse que 
tâtonnante ('5). À vrai dire, il n’en fournit pas, et l’on peut se demander 
si cela ne vient pas de ce qu’il tient le concept de «peuple de Dieu» à 
la fois pour le plus fondamental et le plus englobant (") de l’ecclésiolo- 
gie des homologoumena. En effet, dès qu’on admet que ce concept 
guide l’évolution de l’ecclésiologie de l’apôtre, il faut s’expliquer sur 
son extrême rareté — pour ne pas dire son absence — dans des argu- 
mentations traitant du statut heilsgeschichtlich des croyants (en Ga 3- 
4 et Rm 8). Si, dans les homologoumena, les traits de l’EkkAnota("?) et 
les métaphores (ou vocables) qui la désignent, viennent effectivement 
des Écritures, comment peut-on affirmer que Paul les fait dépendre 
d’une thématique plus fondamentale, celle du «peuple de Dieu», alors 
que cette dernière ne fait jamais l’objet d’une probatio suivie? On 
pourrait certes répondre que l’apôtre laisse à son lecteur le soin 
d’expliciter des conclusions qu’on peut naturellement tirer de ses 
argumentations, sans avoir besoin de les préciser lui-même. Mais c’est 
improbable, car ses propositiones (*) sont toujours nettement for- 
mulées. Si donc l’intention de Paul est de reformuler les critères 
d’appartenance au «peuple de Dieu», on peut s'étonner qu'il ne fasse 
jamais de cette intention une propositio. En d'autres termes, les 
techniques rhétoriques pauliniennes ne permettent pas d’affirmer que 
les homologoumena aient pensé et présenté l’Église principalement en 
référence au concept de «peuple de Dieu»: ce dernier reste sans doute 


(5) KRAUS, Das Volk Gottes, 356-357: «Bei der Frage, warum die 
Begrifflichkeit 10.05 6e0% nur an ganz wenigen Stellen auf die Kirche angewendet 
begegnet, ist wiederum eine tastende Antwort möglich». 

(* KRAUS, Das Volk Gottes, 359, utilise le terme Oberbegriff. 

(”) Il n’y a, dans le NT, aucun texte expliquant ou même signalant 
brièvement les raisons (en particulier vétérotestamentaires) pour lesquelles 
exxAnota en est venu à désigner de façon privilégiée le groupe chrétien. Même 
remarque chez KRAUS, Das Volk Gottes, 125. 

($) Ce vocable a ici le sens technique et précis que lui donnent les auteurs 
anciens — il s’agit d'énoncés qui font l’objet d’une probatio, qui doivent donc 
être explicités, expliqués, justifiés ou fondés. 
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un concept fonctionnel, on le verra plus loin, à l’aide duquel l’apôtre 
progresse en deux de ses argumentations (°), mais telle quelle, aucune 
probatio des homologoumena n'autorise à le considérer comme un 
Oberbegriff. 


b) L’effet de la christologisation 


Plusieurs passages invitent en outre a beaucoup de prudence. En 
premier lieu, ceux où il est dit que le salut final consiste à vivre avec le 
Christ (°°), et que la condition pour y accéder est de faire partie des ot 
tod Xpıotod. Cette dernière expression, qu’on ne trouve qu’en 1 Co 
15,23, souligne, s’il en était besoin, que, pour l’apôtre, l’espérance en 
la résurrection finale est essentiellement déterminée par notre rapport 
au Christ — la question d’une appartenance au «peuple de Dieu» n’y 
est manifestement pas prise en considération. La métaphore conjugale 
de 2 Co 11,2 («je vous ai fiancés à un époux unique, le Christ»), de 
coloration biblique — car elle rappelle les oracles prophétiques où Dieu 
parle de Sion comme de son épousée —, témoigne elle aussi de la 
christologisation de l’ecclésiologie, une christologisation d'extension 
totale en Rm 16,16, où l’apôtre parle de «toutes les Églises du 
Christ» (?'). On objectera sans doute qu’en ces passages et en d’autres, 
Paul parle ad intra, sans à avoir à situer le groupe chrétien par rapport 
au peuple juif. Très certainement, mais cette christologisation en est 
d’autant plus instructive: elle est l’horizon qui dessine l’identité de 
l'Église, comme le groupe de celles et ceux qui sont toô Xp1otoÿ ou èv 
Xpiot (2). À dire vrai, la référence au Christ semble même constituer 
un élément déterminant de l’ecclésiologie des homologoumena: si Paul 
n’applique jamais de lui-même au groupe chrétien le titre «peuple de 
Dieu», alors qu’il dit par ailleurs aux croyants destinataires de ses 
lettres qu’en Jésus, le Fils, ils sont devenus saints, fils et filles de Dieu, 
héritiers, frères, cela vient en partie de la christologisation des 
différents champs de sa réflexion — et cet état de fait est pour le moins 
inattendu, puisque c’est par Jésus Christ que l’appartenance des non 
Juifs au orépua ABpaau a été rendue possible (?). 


(®) Rm 9,6-29 et 2 Co 6,14 - 7,1. 

(°) Voir 1 Th 4,17; 5,10; 2 Co 13,4; Rm 6,8; le phénomène s’accentue dans 
les antilegomena. 

(2% Voir encore 1 Th 2,14 et Ga 1,22. L’expression «Eglise(s) de Dieu» (1 Co 
1,2; 10,32; 11,16.22; 15,9; 2 Co 1,1; Ga 1,13) est plus fréquente. 

(?) Expression similaire à celle de 1 Co 15,23 en Rm 8,1 (ot ev Xptoté 
Tnood). 

(œ) Voir par ex. Ga 3,16. 
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c) Abraham, père de nombreux peuples 


Tous les passages où il est question de la paternité d’ Abraham nous 
forcent encore à la circonspection. Chaque fois en effet que l’apôtre 
mentionne la promesse de paternité faite à Abraham, il cite 
textuellement Gn 17,4-5: natépa noAA@v g8vbv TEHELKA oe. En ce 
verset, Dieu ne dit pas au patriarche qu’il sera le père d’un (seul) grand 
peuple, mais de nombreuses nations. Le pluriel est au demeurant 
souligné par Paul, qui répète deux fois la phrase divine en Rm 4,17-18, 
et ajoute avec Gn 15,5: odtoc EOTAL TO onépua cov. L’apötre voit donc 
dans le fait que de nombreuses Nations deviendront orépua 
d' Abraham un projet divin originel, et s’il cite ce verset de la Genèse 
plutôt que d’autres, comme Gn 18,18; 22,18; 26,4; 28,14; Si 44,19-21, 
où les Nations seront bénies dans/par la descendance du patriarche — 
autrement dit, dans ou par ce qui deviendra le peuple d’ Israël —, c’est 
pour insister sur la situation paradoxale qu'a provoquée la 
promesse(%). Précisons notre pensée: sans nier a priori que la 
thématique du «peuple de Dieu» soit sous-jacente à plusieurs passages 
des homologoumena, on peut se demander si Paul n’a pas évité 
d’ appliquer à l’Église l’appellatif «peuple» (Aa6ç) à cause même de la 
situation des non Juifs, qui restent les Nations et ne seront jamais le 
ads d'Israël; Paul a en effet saisi que c’est dans la diversité des 
nations et des cultures, planté et enraciné en chaque civilisation, que 
l'Évangile doit être vécu. Que les Nations n’aient pas à devenir le 
peuple d’Israel n’interdit certes pas qu’elles puissent être appelées à 
faire partie du onépua ABpaay ou du «peuple de Dieu» (*), mais à 
supposer même que la thématique du peuple soit ici ou là sous-jacente, 
Paul n’a retenu et souligné que les traits familiaux. 


(2 L'observation vaut aussi pour Ga 3,8 qui reprend à sa manière Gn 12,3 
(«En toi seront bénies toutes les tribus de la terre»). 

(?) Selon Kraus, Das Volk Gottes, 359, expression orépua ABpaau 
pourrait constituer un autre Oberbegriff susceptible d’inclure tous les croyants, 
Juifs et Gentils. Mais usage que Paul fait de l’expression n’étant pas uniforme, 
il est difficile d” y voir un Oberbegriff. En effet, si en Rm 4,13.16.18; Ga 3,16.29, 
son extension semble maximale, en d’autres passages, tels 2 Co 11,22; Rm 11,1, 
elle s’applique à ceux-là seuls qui sont d’origine juive. Sans aucun doute, 
l’appartenance à la descendance d’ Abraham est décisive dans les argumentations 
de Ga et Rm, car elle détermine l’obtention des bénédictions eschatologiques —, 
mais elle l’est dans les limites d’une réflexion sur le statut des croyants, en sa 
dimension heilsgeschichtlich. Car, en de nombreux passages, le statut des 
communautés et du groupe Église est plutôt rendu à l’aide d’ajouts christolo- 
giques (ev Xpiotĝ, etc.). 
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Il ne semble ni évident ni certain, au vu des trois séries de 
phénomènes qui viennent d’être relevés, que l’ecclésiologie des 
homologoumena soit fondée sur le concept de «peuple de Dieu» ou sur 
tout autre Oberbegriff. Pour décrire l’Église, Paul change de métaphore 
en fonction de la perspective adoptée, et plutôt que de hiérarchisation, 
il vaut mieux parler de complémentarité des métaphores, la fonction de 
ces dernières étant de situer les croyants les uns par rapport aux autres 
(corps) ou par rapport à Dieu (champ, demeure, temple, peuple). Mais 
pour vérifier la solidité de ces positions, il importe de les confronter 
aux deux passages où l’apôtre dit explicitement que les membres de 
l'Église forment le «peuple de Dieu». 


II. Le cas de 2 Co 6,16b-18 


Ces versets font partie d’un ensemble plus vaste, 2 Co 6,14 - 7,1, 
qui a jusqu’à présent intéressé les exégétes pour ses parallèles 
qumraniens (2%, au point que son authenticité en a été souvent 
contestée (7). Sans affronter directement ici ces questions, nous 
suivons la solution proposée par les tenants de l’authenticité et de 
l'intégrité, pour rendre la plus plausible possible la position que nous 
prenons a propos de l’ecclésiologie des homologoumena. On pourrait 
en effet nous reprocher de nous appuyer sur l’hypothèse de 
l’inauthenticité pour minimiser l’importance du concept de «peuple de 
Dieu» dans les homologoumena et déclarer secondaire son utilisation 
en 2 Co 6 et Rm 9(*). 


(°°) Sur ces questions, voir par ex. J.A. FITZMYER, The Semitic Background of 
the New Testament : Combined Edition of Essays on the Semitic Background of 
the New Testament and A Wandering Aramean (Grand Rapids, MI 1997) 205- 
217 (paru pour la première fois en 1961); et deux monographies dont on reparlera 
plus loin, celle de B. GARTNER, The Temple and the Community in Qumran and 
the New Testament. A Comparative Study in the Temple Symbolism of the 
Qumran Texts and the New Testament (NSTS MS 1; Cambridge 1965), et celle 
de G. KLINZING, Die Umdeutung des Kultus in der Oumrangemeinde und im 
Neuen Testament (SUNT 7; Góttingen 1971). 

(2) Sur les problèmes d'intégrité et d’authenticité du passage, l’étude de loin la 
plus exhaustive, avec une bibliographie très complète, est celle de R. BIERINGER, “2 
Korinther 6,14 — 7,1 im Kontext des 2. Korintherbriefes. Forschungsüberblick und 
Versuch eines eigenen Zugangs”, en R. BIERINGER — J. LAMBRECHT, Studies on 2 
Corinthians (BETL 112; Leuven 1994) 551-570. Cet auteur se prononce pour 
l’authenticite et l’intégrité de ces versets. 

(®) Les citations ne seront pas étudiées en leur contexte vétérotestamentaire, 
mais comme appartenant au tissu paulinien. Pour une étude de la formule 
vétérotestamentaire, voir par ex. H.H. SCHMID, «Ich will euer Gott sein, und ihr 
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1. La composition et ses effets de sens 


Comme l'indique le schéma qui suit, la chaîne scripturaire est 
composée de trois unités, disposées concentriquement. Les verbes de 
A et A” sont à l’indicatif, et ceux de B à l’impératif. Les parallèles 
existant entre A et A’ sont évidents: ici et lá l’initiative divine y est 
suivie d’une double promesse de statut — qui est aussi une double 
déclaration d’identité. Telle quelle, la chaîne se présente formée de 
trois fois trois stiques. L’oracle est scandé par trois formules 
énonciatives qui le précèdent (au v. 16a), le font rebondir (au v. 17b) 
et le ferment (au v. 18d) (°): l’insistance sur l’origine et donc sur 
l’autorité divine de l’oracle (°) est manifeste. 


Nueig yàp vads Beoú £ouev Gôvroc, KABAG einev 6 Beds öt 


A EVOLKNO Ev adtois koù Eunepinortnoo L’agir divin (ind. fu.) 

(16cde) KO Evo ATV BEdG Le statut réciproque 
Kol QÜTOL ÉGOVTO LOD AAG (Je/ils) 

B LO ÉÉÉAOOTE EK UÉCOV AÙTOV Trois impératifs: 

(17abc) Kol KOPLGONTE, Ayel KUPLOG, L’agir exigé par Dieu 
Kol KKAOKPTOD UN AntTeode: 

A’ KAYO ELGOÉEOUOL DUGG L’agir divin (ind. fu.) 

(17d-18) Koi Eoonon byiv etc TOTÉPO. Le statut réciproque 
Kal Vuelo EGEOHE [LOL EIG VLOÙS , (Je/vous) 


Kou BvYATEPALG 
MEYEL KÖPLOG TAVTOKPÓTOP 


Les dix propositions de la chaîne (°') sont rattachées par huit «ot (°) 
et un 610. Le passage de A à B est repérable non seulement grâce au 
changement de mode (de l’indicatif à l’impératif) et de personne (de 
‘je’ Pils’ à ‘vous’), mais aussi grâce au 610, qui est de Paul, et indique 
bien que les impératifs de B dépendent des énoncés de À, ou encore 


sollt mein Volk sein. Die sogenannte Bundesformel und die Frage nach der Mitte 
des ATs”, Kirche. Festschrift G. Bornkamm (Hrsg. D. LÜHRMANN) (Tübingen 
1980) 1-25. 

(2) Voir les trois phrases en gras du schéma. 

( On aura noté les trois répétitions du verbe Aéyetv: plus que de chaîne 
scripturaire (écrite donc) il vaut mieux parler ici d’oracle. 

(5!) La formule métadiscursive Aëyer koproç du v.17b est exclue du compte (et 
elle est ajoutée par Paul). 

(+) Le neuvième et dernier kai (au v.18) est le seul à relier deux compléments 
d’une même proposition. 
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que la triple exigence éthique du v. 17abc est la conséquence du statut 
donné par Dieu à son peuple au v.16, car le Dieu juste et saint, qui veut 
habiter au milieu de son peuple, ne peut pas ne pas exiger de ce dernier 
qu'il se sépare des méchants et des impurs. Cette manière de voir les 
choses peut en outre se recommander des versets immédiatement 
précédents, où Paul demande aux Corinthiens de ne pas s’associer 
avec les incrédules, car (yap, v. 16ba) ils sont le temple de Dieu — le 
statut (vo.0c 8e0b) requiert un certain type d’agir! Le raisonnement est 
formé d’une reversio aisément repérable (**), où les citations bibliques 
reprennent en écho les propos de l’apôtre, tout en en montrant le bien- 
fondé: 

x (v. 14a) Paul: impératif demandant la séparation d’avec 


les incrédules 
y (vv. 14b-16b) Paul: raisons (phrases nominales + indicatif au v. 


16b) 

y” (v. 16cde) citation de l’oracle divin: raisons (indicatifs 
explicitant celui du v. 16b) 

x (v. 17abc) citation de l’oracle divin: impératifs exigeant la 
Séparation 


Un schéma montre aisément comment se combinent la reversio et 
les citations bibliques. La dernière unité de la citation (A’) ne fait pas 
partie de la reversio, et l’on verra comment interpréter cette 
disposition: 

x (v. 14a) 
y (vv. 14b-16b) 


y” (v. 16cde) 
x (v. 17abc) 


Doy 


’ (vv. 17d-18) 


Si les ordres de Dieu en B trouvent leur raison d’être en A, la 
fonction de A” est-elle la même par rapport à B? À vrai dire, le sens de 
la conjonction de coordination «oi (**) au v. 17d ne s’ impose pas. On 
peut y voir (a) une simple coordination — et le rapport entre les 
impératifs du v. 17 et les indicatifs qui leur font suite reste alors 
énigmatique —, ou (b) lui donner une nuance consécutive («et, ainsi»), 
comme si l’accueil divin du v. 17d et les statuts énoncés au v. 18 


(+) Est-il besoin de rappeler que la reversio ne délimite pas nécessairement 
une unité littéraire ou sémantique (à la différence du chiasme, qui est un type 
particulier de reversio)? 

(*) I s’agit du kai contracté uni au pronom personnel ey (Kayo). 
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dépendaient de la performance éthique du peuple («Si vous vous 
mettez à l’écart et ne touchez à rien d’impur, alors je vous accueillerai, 
et je serai votre Dieu, et vous serez pour moi des fils et des filles»). 
Mais cette manière de lire la progression est infirmée par la reversio 
dont on vient de parler, où la réponse humaine ne détermine pas les 
statuts mais en procède. Est-il en effet pensable que Paul (ou Dieu, 
qu’il cite) puisse changer radicalement de perspective en l’espace de 
trois brèves injonctions? Au demeurant, on peut se demander si en 
faisant suivre le xai du pronom ¿yo (**) l’apôtre n’a pas plutôt voulu 
mettre en valeur ce pronom et signifier une insistance désignative: «et 
c'est moi qui vous accueillerai et serai pour vous un père». (c) En se 
recommandant de la composition concentrique des citations (en ABA’), 
on peut voir en A’ une reprise de A, et donner au xai une nuance 
explicative: les impératifs éthiques ne sont pas une fin en soi, ils sont 
a comprendre sur fond d’une relation leur donnant sens, celle d’un 
Pére qui veut la dignité de ceux qu’il a choisis, une dignité de fils et de 
filles. Cette derniére interprétation, basée sur la composition et la 
reversio qui court du v. 14 au v. 18, semble plus probable, et c’est elle 
que nous suivrons ici. 

Si la composition concentrique de la chaine oraculaire invite a 
mettre A et A’ en paralléle, les unités B et A’ sont, elles aussi, 
étroitement unies, car, en l’une et l’autre, Dieu s’adresse directement 
(en «vous») à ceux qu'il a choisis (*). Cette continuité du «vous» 
indique bien que le Seigneur qui ordonne, est aussi celui qui veut 
instaurer une relation personnelle et proche, de type familial: si le 
statut de peuple était dû à la sainte présence de Dieu, et impliquait 
obéissance et purification — exprimées par les trois ordres du v. 17abc 
—, les statuts du v. 18 connotent à la fois tendresse (de la part du père) 
et dignité (pour les fils et les filles). Le parallélisme existant entre A et 
A’ n’est donc pas purement répétitif ou spéculaire; pour ceux que Dieu 
s’est choisis, une progression s’y dessine, qui va du statut de peuple 
(A) à celui de fils et de filles (A^). Cette progression sémantique est 
confirmée par la reversio dont on a parlé plus haut, et qui suffit pour ce 
que Paul veut montrer, à savoir que ceux qui sont en Christ ne doivent 


(5) Le kaya ne vient pas de la citation d’Ezéchiel (que le passage auquel il est 
fait allusion soit Ez 20,34 ou 20,41) mais de Paul, qui utilise assez fréquemment 
ce kayo (24 fois dans les homologoumena). 

(55) Eu égard aux destinataires et/ou objets du discours divin, on a donc la 
troisième personne du pluriel («ils») en A, et le deuxième du pluriel («vous») en 
B + A’. 
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pas aller avec les incroyants et les impurs; l’argumentation aurait donc 
normalement dû finir avec les trois impératifs du v. 17abc. Or, les vv. 
17d-18 (Punité A”) vont au-delà de ce cadre et, eu égard au problème 
traité, ne constituent pas une preuve supplémentaire. Ils se présentent 
plutôt comme une excroissance, mais très symptomatique de 
importance accordée par Paul aux statuts qu’il y mentionne, l’être- 
père de Dieu, et l’être-fils et filles des croyants. 

Cela dit, la composition et la progression de A à A” ne disent rien 
sur la relation entre les statuts qui y sont respectivement énoncés, en 
d’autres termes: faut-il faire partie du «peuple de Dieu» pour être fils 
et filles? À n’en pas douter, le judaïsme du temps de Paul a répondu 
positivement à la question, et s’il en était de même pour Paul, il 
faudrait considérer le concept de «peuple de Dieu» comme le point de 
départ obligé de l’ecclésiologie du passage — et peut-être des 
homologoumena. Mais avant de se prononcer sur le rapport entre les 
statuts énoncés en A et A”, il importe de déterminer les raisons pour 
lesquelles Paul a mentionné celui de «peuple de Dieu» et l’a appliqué 
à tous ceux qui sont en Christ. 


2. Pourquoi Maç Oeod? 


Partons du v. 16, où l’on peut noter un écart entre l’affirmation de 
Paul nueig voog Beo éouev Côvroc et le statut énoncé par l’oracle 
divin: aœùtot Eoovtat Lov Aac. Le lecteur ne peut qu’ être surpris par 
le début de la citation, car si l’apôtre veut montrer à l’aide des 
prophètes que les croyants forment le vadc Be00, il doit en principe 
faire en sorte que la citation reprenne cette dernière expression ou une 
autre, mais équivalente. Or, il utilise celle de Aadc Oeo, mais dans les 
passages prophétiques cités (”), le temple de Dieu est au milieu du 
peuple, il ne lui est pas identique. Il n’existe d’ailleurs aucun passage 
biblique où un peuple (y compris Israël) est appelé «temple de Dieu». 
L'expression Aoög Beod est-elle donc bien choisie pour constituer 
ľ appui biblique sollicité (+)? Voyons plutôt d’abord comment l’apôtre 


(”) Comme l’admettent la plupart des commentaires, le v.l6de est un 
mélange de Lv 26,12 (koù Eunepınanoo èv viv koi Écouar DULBV BEG Ka Duelo 
£ceobé nov Aadc) et Ez 37,27 (Kal EOTAL Y karackívocic LOD EV abrolg Kal 
EDOLAL aúroig HEÖG Ko ADTOL LOD EDOVTOL ACG). 

(5) Paul reprendrait-il une idée que certains pensent retrouver à Qumran, où 
la communauté se serait considérée comme le sanctuaire construit par Dieu pour 
y habiter? Voir la discussion en J. Fitzmyer, B. Gártner et G. Klinzing, cités plus 
haut (n. 26). Les textes disent plusieurs fois de la communauté qu'elle est 
emp m (108 8,5; 9,6; etc.), mais peut-on s’appuyer sur 4QFI 1,6-7 et 11, qu’on 
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explicite, grâce à la première partie de la citation (¿vor co Ev adroig 
Koi Eunepinarnoo) l’idée que Dieu habite chez ceux qu'il s’est 
choisis; le lecteur note en effet la triple répétition du èv qui signifie 
l’habitation et la présence active de Dieu au milieu des siens, ce que 
Paul voit strictement et pleinement réalisé dans l’Église: si Dieu (ou 
son Esprit Saint) habite et se meut en elle, cela ne signifie-t-il pas 
qu’elle est sa demeure, son va6ç? Lv 26,12a et Ez 37,27a ne suffisent- 
ils donc pas pour illustrer et appuyer I’ affirmation de Paul sur l’Église 
«temple de Dieu»? Pourquoi ce dernier ajoute-t-il Ez 37,27b, où Dieu 
énonce d’autres statuts (moi, leur Dieu, et eux, mon peuple)? Or, les 
oracles prophétiques le montrent à l’envi, ce n’est pas parce que Dieu 
habite (grâce au Temple) au milieu de ceux qu'il a choisis, que ces 
derniers l’accueillent vraiment et vivent la sainteté que sa présence 
exige. Combien de prophètes n’ont-ils pas déclaré que la présence du 
lieu saint — et donc du Dieu saint — dans la cité davidique, n’a pas été 
suivie de la nécessaire sanctification des habitants de Jérusalem et 
d'Israël? On voit dès lors pourquoi Paul se devait de trouver des 
oracles où 1l est explicitement affirmé que la présence de Dieu (v. 16c, 
citant Lv 26,12,a et Ez 37,27a) instaurera une relation proportionnée, 
c’est-à-dire forte et définitive (v. 16de, citant Ez 37,27b). Si 
l expression 20.05 8e00 n’équivaut pas à vadc 6eo0, et si elle ne décrit 
pas tout à fait adéquatement la vocation du groupe chrétien, Temple 
vivant où Dieu veut habiter et demeurer, pour être reconnu et vénéré, 
pour communiquer sa sainteté, etc., le statut que Aadc Beoó signifie, 
suffit néanmoins à indiquer les effets qu'aura la présence 
(eschatologique) du Seigneur au milieu des siens (+). 


trouvera en J.M. ALLEGRO, Oumrán Cave 4. With the Collaboration of Arnold A. 
Anderson (DJD 5; Oxford 1968) 53, pour conclure que la communauté se 
concevait comme le «temple de Dieu»? (1) La phrase os Yapa M? m2) est 
diversement comprise: selon certains, Dieu a voulu «se construire un sanctuaire 
[fait] d'hommes», et selon d’autres, il a voulu «se construire un sanctuaire 
[parmi] les hommes («unter den Menschen», G. KLINZING, Umdeutung des 
Kultus, 81)». (2) Le passage parle-t-il des qumraniens d’alors (Gärtner) ou du 
Temple eschatologique (Klinzing)? La position de Klinzing semble plus fondée. 
Au demeurant le recours à Qumran n’explique en rien le glissement de vaóc à 
Aaög en 2 Co 6,16. De son côté, M. THRALL, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (ICC; Edinburgh 1994) 
476, note que l’idée de l’homme temple de Dieu se trouve dans le stoicisme et 
chez Philon; cela est vrai, mais il s’agit de l’individu, et pas du groupe. 

(>) Il ne faut d’autre part pas a priori exclure le jeu des assonances — qu'il 
s'agisse d’allitération ou de paronomase, peu importe ici — pour le passage de 
vas à Aads. 
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De ces analyses, quelles conclusions peut-on tirer pour la fonction 
de l’expression Aadç 8e00? Chacune des parties des oracles cités (Lv 
26,12 et Ez 37,27) a son importance: (a) la première est une preuve 
essentielle, par laquelle Paul peut justifier son affirmation relative à 
l'Église vaög 8eoû, puisque Dieu y affirme avec insistance (cf. les trois 
ev) vouloir demeurer au milieu des siens; (b) quant à la deuxième, elle 
a pour fonction d’expliciter la première, en ajoutant que l’habitation 
divine n’est pas seulement un fait qui n’aurait aucun impact sur la 
manière de vivre de ceux au milieu desquels Dieu se tiendra, mais 
qu’elle instaurera des relations fortes et vraies, bref, qu’elle opérera un 
changement radical. Le concept fondamental du passage est donc bien 
celui de «temple de Dieu», qui exprime la vocation de l’Église, et qui 
n’est pas dérivé de celui de «peuple de Dieu», non seulement parce 
que, de soi, il n’est pas nécessaire d’être «le peuple de Dieu» pour 
devenir son Temple, mais parce qu’en 2 Co 6,16 le concept de «peuple 
de Dieu» reste subordonné (à celui de «temple de Dieu») et 
fonctionnel, dans la mesure où son rôle est de signifier une 
transformation rendant le groupe des élus digne de la présence et de la 
sainteté divine. L'analyse de composition (en particulier la présence 
de la reversio) a en outre montré que la dernière partie de la chaîne 
scripturaire (l’unité A”) n'est pas nécessaire à l’argumentation; son 
ajout signifie que, pour l’apôtre, le vocabulaire susceptible d'exprimer 
adéquatement les relations les plus étroites entre Dieu et les siens est 
familial (père, fils et filles). Nous espérons seulement avoir montré que 
le passage ne fait pas dépendre la relation de filiation (en 4”) de l’être 
peuple de Dieu (en A). En sera-t-il autrement en Rm 9,25-26? 


II. Rm 9,24-26 


1. La composition 


Ces versets, où l’expression Aadç Be00 se trouve encore prononcée 
par un oracle divin, font partie d’un ensemble plus vaste, Rm 9,6-29, 
dont la composition est bien connue, et qu’on rappellera seulement ici 
pour mémoire, sans plus de commentaire (*): 


(*) Pour plus d'information, voir, J.-N. ALETTI, “L’argumentation 
paulinienne en Rm 9”, Bib 68 (1987) 41-55, en particulier le schéma p. 42, 
reproduit ici; on trouvera en cet article les nécessaires appuis assurant la validité 
du découpage. 
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A (vv. 6-9) Iopana v. 6b (2x) 
descendance (orépua) v. 7 (2x), v. 8 
B (vv. 10-13) aimer (œyaräo) v. 13 
C (vv. 14-18) avoir pitié (EAeé@) v. 15 (2x), v. 16.18 
vouloir (6€A@) v. 16.18 (2x) 
force ou puissance (ôvvaurc) v. 17 
montrer (£vöeikvouon) v. 17 
C’ (vv. 19-23) vouloir (8£Ao) v. 22 
montrer (¿vSeikvvuoa) v. 22 
force ou puissance (TO Svvatóv) v. 22 
miséricorde (tò £A£og) v. 23 
B’ (vv. 24-26) aimer (dyando) v. 25 (2x) 
A’ (vv. 27-29) Iopanı v. 27 (2x) 
descendance (orépua) v. 29 


Les vv. 24-26 (B”) qui nous occupent, forment l’avant-dernière 
unité et font pendant aux vv.10-13 (B), pour en dissiper l’énigme. Car, 
si B présentait les choix divins en contrastes forts, amour et haine, avec 
pour conséquence l’existence de deux groupes, sans qu’on sache ce 
que deviendront ceux qui sont haïs, B’ décrit maintenant le passage du 
négatif au positif, du ne pas-être-aimé (l’équivalent du haï du v. 13) à 
l’être-aimé, et fait déjà comprendre que la miséricorde est ultime (“). 
Os 2 est le seul passage vétérotestamentaire où se trouvent réunies ces 
deux composantes (le vocabulaire de l’amour et le passage du ne-pas- 
être-aimé à son contraire), et l’on voit pourquoi Paul le sollicite en Rm 
9,25-26. 

Il est clair que ceux qui ont été «appelés d’entre les Juifs» (v. 24) 
sont aussi ceux dont Isaïe dit qu’ils formeront le reste des sauvés (v. 
27b), et l’on peut ainsi discerner aux vv. 24-29 une reversio dont les 
éléments ont la forme suivante (*): 

(miséricorde à) nous qu'il a appelés 
a - non seulement d’entre les Juifs, 
Tb - mais aussi d’entre les Nations, 


—B - appel d’entre les Nations: peuple et fils (vv. 25-26); 
A - appel d’entre les Juifs: le reste sauvé (vv. 27-29). 


Si la reversio est réelle, et s’il est indéniable que le passage d'Osée 
cité aux vv. 25-26 concerne ceux qui ont été appelés «d’entre les 


(*) On retrouve, de manière élargie, le thème de la miséricorde tout à la fin 
de la section, en Rm 11,30-32. 

(*) Pour plus d’explications, voir ALETTI, “L’argumentation paulinienne en 
Rm 9”, 48-53 (repris et développé en 1D., Comment Dieu est-il juste? (Paris 1991) 
158-173, et Israel et la Loi dans la lettre aux Romains (Paris 1998) 180-192. 
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Nations», autrement dit les non Juifs (*), il faut tout de même ajouter 
qu'il ne s'applique pas qu’à eux, mais aussi à ceux qui ont été appelés 
«d’entre les Juifs», car à aucun moment l’apôtre ne dit que la citation 
d'Osée ne concerne que les ethnico-chrétiens: le pronom «nous» du v. 
24a entend bien parler d’un groupe unique, auquel Paul affirme 
appartenir. Car le mouvement même de la reversio indique bien que la 
réflexion de l’apôtre ne s’attarde pas sur les acteurs nommés aux vv. 
25-26, mais sur la situation actuelle et future d’Israël (vv. 27-29), et 
Rm 9 est en cela cohérent avec le reste de l’argumentation de Rm 9-11. 
Si Paul reste très laconique sur l’identité nouvelle de ceux à qui 
Dieu a fait miséricorde, autrement dit, s’il ne s’explique pas sur les 
raisons qui lui ont fait appliquer l’oracle biblique d'Os 2 à l’Église, en 
particulier aux ethnico-chrétiens, le lecteur, lui, ne peut que 
s'interroger sur la cohérence de ses affirmations. Voyons pourquoi. 


2. Le hac Beod 


La première surprise vient en effet de ce que Paul applique Os 2 à 
des ethnico-chrétiens. Il importe néanmoins de souligner qu’en les 
nommant «peuple de Dieu», le passage soulève bien d’autres 
questions, car dans la suite de la section, c’est [Israël — d’abord le reste 
saint, puis l’ensemble de ceux qui ont refusé de croire en l'Évangile 
par fidélité à la Loi — qui est le «peuple de Dieu»: que ce titre 
s’applique à ceux qu’on nommera ici par commodité les judéo- 
chrétiens, le contexte proche le montre, car ils forment le reste d'Israël 
que Dieu dit vouloir sauver (Rm 9,27b); de même, lorsqu’en Rm 11,1 
l’apôtre demandera: «Dieu a-t-il abandonné son peuple?», il répondra 
négativement, en invoquant sa propre personne, qu’il considère 
comme représentative de tous les Juifs que Dieu a appelés à croire en 
son Fils. Que l’Israël qui refuse encore le Christ soit — maintenant ou 
à la fin des temps, peu importe ici — aussi le «peuple de Dieu», les 
derniers développements de la section permettent de le supposer, car la 
question qui enclenche la dernière partie de l’argumentation, à savoir: 
«Dieu a-t-il donc rejeté son peuple?» (Rm 11,1) trouve sa réponse 
ultime en 11,28-32. Ainsi, en Rm 9-11 Israël — le reste saint sans aucun 
doute, mais aussi les autres, qui ne croient pas encore en l'Évangile — 
est bien le «peuple de Dieu». En disant donc, sans plus de précisions, 


sty 2 


(*) Comme il a déjà été amplement montré ailleurs pourquoi il a pu le faire, 
qu'il suffise de renvoyer le lecteur à l’article et aux livres mentionnés dans la note 
précédente. 
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que les ethnico-chrétiens le sont eux aussi, l’apôtre ne porte-t-il pas 
son lecteur à la confusion, d’autant plus que, dans la suite de cette 
même section, les ethnico-chrétiens sont nommés ¿8vn (**)? Pour 
répondre avec pertinence, il importe au préalable d’étudier la chaîne 
oraculaire de Rm 9,25-26. 

Deux anomalies retiennent immédiatement l’attention: (a) Paul 
cite deux versets d'Os 2, alors qu’un seul aurait pu suffire pour 
signaler que la «non-aimée» avait été appelée «aimée», autrement dit 
pour faire pendant à l’unité B (vv. 10-13), et (b) il cite le dernier verset 
d'Os 2 avant le premier: 

Os 2,25: celui qui «pas-mon-peuple» j'appellerai «mon-peuple», 
et celle qui «pas-aimée» [j’appellerai] «aimée» (Rm 9,25) 


Os 2,1: et il y aura que dans le lieu où il leur fut dit vous [n êtes] «pas- 
mon-peuple»ils seront appelés «fils du Dieu vivant» (Rm 9,26). 


Si, comme l'indique la composition de Rm 9,6-29, la 
correspondance entre les unités B et B” ne requérait en principe que 
l’une des phrases d’Os 2,25 (*), Paul en a ajouté une autre, du même 
verset (*), à cause du verbum dicendi èp — remplacé ici par kakéoo 
—, car elle allait dans le sens de son argumentation, où tout dépend de 
l'efficacité de la parole divine: Dieu parle, appelle, et cela advient! 
Mais cette autre phrase (¿pô 10 OD Aa@ uov Aaós uov) va également 
lui servir, car grâce au syntagme «pas-mon-peuple», grâce donc à une 
gezerah shawah, il va rapprocher Os 2,25 et 2,1 (*). Ce point est des 


(#) Voir Rm 11,3; et déjà Rm 1,13; également 15,9.10.11.16.18; 16,4 (avec 
l’expression symptomatique at ëkkAnoior tv ¿9vÓv), et, en dehors de Rm, Ga 
2,12 (où il s’agit manifestement d’ethnico-chrétiens, et non de païens!). Comme 
bien des commentateurs de Paul l’ont noté, le vocable ¿0vn est ambigu car il peut, 
selon le contexte, désigner, comme on vient de le voir, les ethnico-chrétiens, ou 
les païens (1 Co 12,2; Ga 2,15; 1 Th 4,5; également Ep 4,17), qui s’adonnent à 
l’idolâtrie et à l’immoralité. 

(*) La phraséologie d’Os 2,25 (tenoa tv Obk-NAenuevnv) a été modifiée 
par Paul pour que le parallèle avec l’unité B soit plus facilement repérable. 

(*) Noter que les deux membres de phrase d’Os 2,25 sont eux aussi repris 
dans l’ordre inverse; la raison en sera donnée plus loin. 

(*) Que l’agencement des citations scripturaires se fasse à l’aide de la 
gezerah shawah, cela est confirmé, comme le notent les commentaires, au fait des 
techniques juives anciennes d’interprétation, par le fait que les citations de Rm 
9,26 et 9,27 sont contigués pour la même raison (une gezerah shawah): Rm 9,26= 
Os 2,1 commence en effet ainsi Kai Hv 6 dpr8uOs TAV viov lopanA de À &unog TG 
Badong, presque comme Rm 9,27= Is 10,22 ¿aw yévnroi ó Aadc lopan de À 
Auuog TIS BOLAOOnS. 
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plus intéressants, car il montre bien que ce n’est pas le syntagme Aa6ç 
uov — ou le concept de «peuple de Dieu» — qui explique 
l’agencement d’Os 2,25 et 2,1, mais son contraire, où Aadc pov! C’est 
en effet grâce à lui que Paul peut progresser et arriver, comme en 2 Co 
6,16b-18, au titre qui, à ses yeux, décrit le mieux le statut le plus élevé 
que Dieu veut donner à ceux qu’il a appelés, celui de fils et filles. La 
première conclusion qu’on peut tirer de cette très brève analyse est 
assez évidente: si le titre AoLög Lov est bien attribué aux chrétiens, il n’a 
pas, en ce passage, de fonction argumentative décisive. Que par 
ailleurs les titres (peuple, aimée, fils du Dieu vivant) soient en 
progression ascendante et que cette dernière soit analogue à celle de 2 
Co 6,16b-18, un coup d’ceil même rapide le vérifie aisément: l’apôtre 
les emploie dans l’ordre inverse où ils le sont en Os 2 (*). 

Que la problématique de Rm 9,6-29 ne soit pas guidée ou 
déterminée par le concept de «peuple de Dieu», le développement de la 
probatio le met aussi en valeur. Car si elle semble vouloir remodeler 
l’extension et la compréhension du concept de peuple d'Israël, en 
disant que «tous ceux qui [sont issus] d’Israël ne sont pas Israël» (v. 
6b), elle tourne court et passe immédiatement à la question d’ Abraham, 
pour distinguer entre omépua et téxva, etc. Si l’apötre ne s’est 
aucunement arrêté sur ce qui fait l’ appartenance à Israël, il établit en 
revanche progressivement que c’est la parole divine qui crée le statut et 
la dignité de fils, celui qui est aimé (vv. 7-13). La problématique de la 
descendance (d' Abraham) et de la filiation (divine) — et la relation 
existant entre les deux — est donc la seule développée, et c’est elle qui 
est encore reprise à la fin de cette probatio, en Rm 9,26-29; le moins 
que l’on puisse dire, c’est que les qualificatifs donnés en Rm 9 partent 
de la vie familiale et y reviennent. Ce n’est donc pas le concept de 
«peuple» (d'Israël et ou de Dieu) qui est repensé en ces versets, mais 
bien celui de descendance et de filiation. 

Si le concept de peuple de Dieu n’a pas de fonction argumentative 
décisive en Rm 9,25-26, il y est néanmoins utilisé comme titre donné 
aux chrétiens, d’origine juive ou non. L’extension que Paul lui donne 
à la fin de cette première argumentation (Rm 9,6-29, qui n’est que le 
premier volet d’un triptyque) est encore provisoire, on l’a déjà dit plus 
haut: le peuple de Dieu est formé du reste saint d’Israël (et qui, pour 
l’apôtre, sont les juifs ayant cru en Jésus Christ) et des ethnico- 


(*) Os 2,1 (fils du Dieu vivant); Os 2,25 (celle à qui il a été fait miséricorde; 
peuple). 
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chrétiens; mais rien n’est encore dit de l’Israël qui n’a pas cru en 
l'Évangile et est resté attaché à la Loi. On peut s’étonner du flou dans 
lequel Paul laisse son affirmation: il ne dit pas que les ethnico- 
chrétiens sont entrés dans le «peuple de Dieu» — ce dernier étant 
préexistant à leur entrée et étant formé du reste saint (les croyants 
d’origine juive) —, mais qu’ils le sont devenus, en même temps que 
ceux qui ont été appelés d’entre les juifs! Une chose est sûre: en 
insistant sur le fait que Dieu a appelés Juifs et (surtout) non Juifs à 
devenir son «peuple», Paul signifie que cette appartenance est 
désormais compatible avec le statut de non Juif, ou encore qu’elle ne 
supprime pas les différences culturelles et autres existant entre Israël 
et les nations. 

Quant à la compréhension du concept, Kraus et d’autres pensent 
que ses composantes en ont été déjà énumérées en Romains 1-8 et 
dans les lettres antérieures (*%), car, selon eux, les qualificatifs que 
l’apôtre donne aux croyants — «saints», «bien-aimés de Dieu», 
«appelés», «élus», «descendance d’ Abraham», «enfants/fils de Dieu», 
«héritiers», «promis à la gloire» — sont liés à la thématique du 
«peuple de Dieu» (*’). La manière dont Paul cite Os 2 — à rebours — 
montre que le concept sur lequel il insiste est celui de «fils de Dieu», 
et la gezerah shawah nous autorise à ajouter qu’en Rm 9,25-26 ce 
dernier concept ne dépend pas de celui de «peuple de Dieu», preuve en 
a été donnée plus haut. Il est ainsi impossible de se prononcer sur la 
compréhension ou, si l’on préfère, sur le contenu du concept de 
«peuple de Dieu» en Rm 9. Paul l'utilise parce qu'il avait besoin de 
son contraire («pas-mon-peuple»), mais il ne se croit pas obligé d'en 
préciser les contours et le contenu, ce qui montre bien que son 
ecclésiologie ne consiste pas à le remodeler ou à le modifier 
radicalement. 


3. Les fils du Dieu vivant 


Paul ne cite pas toujours à la lettre les textes bibliques qu’il 
sollicite. Au v. 26, il aurait pu rendre ainsi Os 2,1: «et ceux a qui il a 
été dit: vous ‘pas-mon-peuple’, seront appelés ‘fils du Dieu vivant’». 
Or il reprend fidèlement les dénotations spatiales du texte d'Osée: 


(*) Kraus, Das Volk Gottes, 111-119, et passim. 
($9) Pour les textes vétérotestamentaires, voir encore KRAUS, Das Volk Gottes, 
197-201. 
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Et il y aura que dans le lieu où il leur a été dit: vous (n’êtes) pas mon 
peuple, 
là-même, ils seront appelés «fils du Dieu vivant». 


Sans doute, pour Paul, la prophétie s’applique-t-elle aux Juifs, qui 
dans la Palestine ou la Diaspora d’alors, ont cru en Jésus Christ. Mais 
elle vaut tout autant pour les Gentils, qui la même où on leur a déclaré 
qu'ils n'appartenaient pas au peuple saint, sont devenus fils du Dieu 
vivant, et ce lieu de leur transformation, c’est le pays où ils vivent et 
séjournent, celui où l'Évangile les a rejoints et où ils peuvent le vivre. 
Par son caractère brachylogique la citation force aussi le lecteur à se 
demander à quelles conditions doit s’opérer le passage de «pas-mon- 
peuple» à «fils du Dieu vivant»: (1) le déroulé de la probatio exclut 
manifestement que les Gentils doivent entrer dans le peuple d’Israël, 
puisque le v. 24 dit explicitement que ceux qui ont été appelés au statut 
de «fils du Dieu vivant» viennent du judaïsme ef des Nations; la 
formulation indique bien que, pour devenir tels, ni les uns ni les autres 
n’ont eu à changer le statut dans lequel les a trouvés l’appel divin: les 
Juifs n’ont pas eu à abandonner la foi de leurs pères, et les Gentils 
n’ont pas davantage eu à devenir Juifs, sujets de la Loi. (2) Quant à la 
relation entre le devenir «peuple de Dieu» et le devenir «fils du Dieu 
vivant», le passage la donne comme simultanée, sans qu’on puisse dire 
que le premier statut («peuple de Dieu») soit une condition nécessaire 
à l’obtention du second («fils de Dieu»): si l’être «peuple de Dieu» est 
mentionné avant l'être «fils de Dieu», ce n’est ni parce qu'il le précède 
ni parce qu'il en est la condition, mais parce que, pour Paul, il a moins 
de relief que l’autre. 

Car, s’il est d’ailleurs une chose que Paul développe, c’est bien le 
statut filial et fraternel des baptisés: les croyants sont enfants, filles et 
fils, héritiers, frères, car ils ont reçu l’Esprit de filiation, etc. On 
objectera que ces titres y compris celui de «frére(s)» appartiennent à 
la thématique du peuple de Dieu. Dans le judaïsme, sans aucun doute. 
Mais, est-il bien sûr que chez Paul la thématique familiale soit 
directement reliée à celle du peuple de Dieu? Quel est le plus 
important pour Paul: faire partie du peuple de Dieu ou/et être fils 
dans le Fils? Les deux chaînes scripturaires de Rm 9,25-26 et 2 Co 
6,16b-18 ne font pas exception à la règle, puisque partant d’une 
dénomination traditionnelle, liée au langage de l’alliance, elles 
donnent plus de relief au vocabulaire familial et d’importance aux 
statuts qui y correspondent. 
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IV. Le statut de l’Église dans les homologoumena 


Si, de lui-même, Paul ne nomme jamais «peuple de Dieu» les 
Églises auxquelles il écrit(*), les deux textes de Rm 9 et 2 Co 6 que 
nous avons brièvement présentés montrent qu'il écarte d’autant moins 
ce statut que, dans les deux cas, celui qui les énonce est Dieu lui-même 
— nous avons d’ailleurs noté combien 2 Co 6,16b-18 et Rm 9,6-29 
insistent sur la force énonciative des oracles divins. Au vu de ces textes 
et de leur force énonciative, peut-on dire que Paul, hésitant à utiliser ce 
titre par lui-même, se recommande de la parole divine pour le faire 
admettre de ses lecteurs? Mais comme les deux passages étudiés 
insistent plus sur l’être fils (de Dieu) que sur l’autre statut, mentionné 
pour les raisons qu’on a vues, il est préférable de renoncer à cette 
hypothèse. 

Nos analyses ont par ailleurs confirmé les réflexions qu’ avait 
suscitées la monographie de W. Kraus. On peut ainsi résumer les 
conclusions auxquelles nous sommes arrivés: 

(a) Il ne semble pas fondé d’affirmer que l’ecclésiologie des 
homologoumena est construite à partir du concept de «peuple de 
Dieu», car dans les deux seuls textes où ils sont utilisés, les syntagmes 
aoc Deo et vior [Oeo] ne sont pas dans une relation de cause à effet, 
et rien ne prouve qu'il en soit autrement dans le reste des 
homologoumena. 

(b) Si le concept de «peuple de Dieu» n’est pas l’ Oberbegriff a 
partir duquel se situeraient les autres termes décrivant l’Église dans les 
homologoumena, y en a-t-il un autre? Les deux passages analysés ont 
montré que l’apôtre insiste davantage sur ce qu'il appelle ailleurs 
PvtoBecía, mais en d’autres passages et selon les besoins, les 
métaphores qu'il utilise varient. Le vocable £kkAnoto — au pluriel ou 
au singulier — est le plus usité, mais il est plutôt dénotatif ou 
désignatif. Quant aux métaphores par lesquelles Paul développe son 
ecclésiologie et lui donne un contenu, elles sont complémentaires, et 
aucune ne semble plus fondamentale que les autres. 

(c) Il ne semble donc pas y avoir d’ Oberbegriff ecclésiologique 
dans les homologoumena. C’est sans doute à cette absence que les 
antilegomena — autrement dit Colossiens et Éphésiens — ont voulu 
remédier en donnant l’importance que l’on sait aux métaphores de la 


(5) Comme le rappelle très justement KRAUS, Das Volk Gottes, 9, Paul ne dit 
pas davantage de l’Église qu’elle est «le nouveau peuple de Dieu». 
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tête (le Christ) et du corps (l'Église). Cette christologisation n’a sans 
doute pu se faire que parce que, parallèlement, la situation 
heilsgeschichtlich du groupe chrétien par rapport à la Synagogue était 
en voie de clarification — la distanciation devenait progressivement 
séparation. 

Si ces quelques réflexions n’ont aucune prétention exhaustive, 
elles voudraient néanmoins corriger l’idée qu’on se fait actuellement 
de l’évolution de l’ecclésiologie paulinienne, de 1Th aux Pastorales. Et 
si le temps d’un nouveau paradigme n’est pas encore arrivé, il est de 
notre responsabilité d’œuvrer pour qu’il advienne. 
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SUMMARY 


This article examines the generally admitted idea that the initial ecclesiological 
model of the Protopauline letters would be that of ‘People of God’, a model that 
would have been gradually modified by the apostle. A careful study of the two 
passages wherein the phrase occurs (2 Cor 6,16-18 and Rom 9,25-26) shows that 
such an idea must be criticized and even abandoned. 


Literarkritik und Leserrezeption. 
Ein Beitrag zur Methodendiskussion am Beispiel Joh 3,22-4,3 


Bereits die oberfláchliche Durchsicht einschlägiger Methodenwerke 
zeigt, dass, wo von der “literarkritischen” Exegese biblischer Texte die 
Rede ist, darunter keineswegs überall dasselbe verstanden wird (!). 
Allen Definitionen gemeinsam aber ist, dass eine mehr oder weniger 
enge Verbindung zwischen der synchron orientierten Untersuchung 
der Struktur des jeweiligen Textes auf mögliche Kohärenzstörungen 
und der diachron interessierten Frage nach eventuellen schriftlichen 
Quellen (?) postuliert wird ©). Zur besseren Unterscheidung der beiden 


(©) Außer Acht gelassen sei die zusätzliche Problematik, dass der englische 
Begriff “Literary Criticism” v. a. in der neueren Literatur nicht als Übersetzung des 
deutschen Terminus “Literarkritik” verwendet wird. Vgl. hierzu z. B. die 
Bemerkungen von F. NEIRYNCK, “Literary Criticism: Old and New”, The Synoptic 
Gospels. Source Criticism and the New Literary Criticism (Hg. C. FOCANT) (BEThL 
110; Leuven 1993) 11-38, bes. 12, und P.A. VIVIANO, “Source Criticism”, To Each 
Its Own Meaning. An Introduction to Biblical Criticisms and Their Application (Hg. 
S.L. MCKENZIE — S.R. HAYNES) (Louisville 21999) 35-57, bes. 35-36. 

C) Trotz des Hinweises etwa bei T. SÓDING, Wege der Schriftauslegung. 
Methodenbuch zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg 1998) 192, dass mündliche und 
schriftliche Tradierung lange nebeneinander gelaufen seien sowie sich 
gegenseitig beeinflusst hätten, soll im Folgenden nicht die Konsequenz gezogen 
werden, Literarkritik und Uberlieferungskritik miteinander zu einer Methode — 
bei Sóding “Traditionsanalyse” genannt — zu vermischen, weil die im engeren 
Sinne literarkritischen Beobachtungen bewusst an schriftlichen Tradierungs- 
prozessen orientiert sind. 

C) So trennt z. B. W. STENGER, Biblische Methodenlehre (LeTh 18; 
Diisseldorf 1987) 65-70, Literarkritik und Uberlieferungs- bzw. Quellenkritik 
voneinander, ordnet aber — inkonsequenterweise — auch erstere unter die 
diachron orientierten Methoden ein. Besonders deutlich arbeitet auch H. 
SCHWEIZER, “Literarkritik”, ThQ 168 (1988) 23-43, die Verzahnungen zwischen 
synchronen und diachronen Arbeitsgängen bei der Handhabung der Literarkritik 
heraus. Dagegen wird v. a. in englischer Literatur meist von source criticism 
gesprochen, wobei die Verbindung beider hier unterschiedenen Schritte gemeint 
ist. Vgl. hierzu z. B. D.R. CATCHPOLE, “Source, Form and Redaction Criticism of 
the New Testament”, Handbook to the Exegesis of the New Testament (Hg. S.E. 
PORTER) (NTTS 25; Leiden 1997) 167-188, bes. 168; VIVIANO, “Source 
Criticism”, 35, oder D. WENHAM, “Source Criticism”, New Testament 
Interpretation. Essays on Principles and Methods (Hg. H.I. MARSHALL) (Exeter 
1977) 139-152, bes. 140-144. Ahnlich in der deutschsprachigen Literatur z. B. 
W. EGGER, Methodenlehre zum Neuen Testament. Einführung in linguistische und 
historisch-kritische Modelle (Freiburg *1995) 162; K. HAACKER, Neutesta- 
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aufeinander bezogenen Schritte sei deren erster im Folgenden als 
“Literarkritik im eigentlichen Sinne”, der zweite aber als 
“Quellenkritik” bezeichnet. Mit dieser auch für die heutige 
Interpretation der Bibel weiterhin unverzichtbaren Verzahnung zweier 
exegetischer Methoden (*) sind aber noch nicht alle Möglichkeiten 
ausgeschöpft, die sich aus deren ersterer, der eigentlichen 
“Literarkritik”, ergeben können. Die folgende Untersuchung möchte 
daneben eine zweite methodische Verbindungslinie aufzeigen, die für 
synchron interessierte Fragestellungen von Bedeutung sein dürfte (°). 


mentliche Wissenschaft. Eine Einführung in Fragestellungen und Methoden 
(Wuppertal ?1985) 41; D. LUHRMANN, Auslegung des Neuen Testaments (ZGB; 
Zürich ?1987) 40; G. STRECKER — U. SCHNELLE, Einführung in die 
neutestamentliche Exegese (Göttingen °1994) 44, oder H. ZIMMERMANN, 
Neutestamentliche Methodenlehre. Darstellung der historisch-kritischen 
Methode. Neubearbeitet von K. Kliesch (Stuttgart 71982) 79. Dazu beinhaltet 
“Literarkritik” bei einigen Autoren zusätzliche Momente, so z. B. die Frage nach 
Beginn und Ende eines Textes bei G. FOHRER u. a., Exegese des Alten Testaments. 
Einführung in die Methodik (Heidelberg — Wiesbaden *1989) 47, sowie daneben 
die nach der Stellung des untersuchten Abschnitts im Kontext bei J. ROLOFF, 
Neues Testament (Neukirchener Arbeitsbücher; Neukirchen-Vluyn 71999) 4, oder 
die Feststellung der literarisch-theologischen Eigenart der wiederhergestellten 
Quellen bei A. SMITMANS, “Ein Beispiel exegetischer Methoden aus dem Neuen 
Testament”, Einführung in die Methoden der biblischen Exegese (Hg. J. 
SCHREINER) (Würzburg 1971) 149-193, bes. 155. 

(*) Gerade für historische Fragestellungen, besonders bedeutsam natürlich die 
an der geschichtlichen Wurzel literarkritischer Analyse des Neuen Testaments 
stehende Rückfrage nach dem historischen Jesus (vgl. z. B. J.D.G. Dunn, 
“Scholarly Methods in the Interpretation of the Gospels”, Auslegung der Bibel in 
orthodoxer und westlicher Perspektive. Akten des west-ôstlichen Neutesta- 
mentler/innen-Symposiums von Neamt vom 4.-11. September 1998 (Hg. J.D.G. 
DUNN u.a.) (WUNT 130; Tübingen 2000) 105-121, bes. 112), ist die diachrone 
Untersuchung der vorliegenden Texte unverzichtbar. Zu beachten ist dabei aber 
— eine Erkenntnis der Textlinguistik — der Primat der Synchronie vor der 
Diachronie, verstanden im Sinne der Reihenfolge, nicht der Bedeutung der 
Fragestellungen an den Text. Vel. hierzu z. B. M. THEOBALD, “Der Primat der 
Synchronie vor der Diachronie als Grundaxiom der Literarkritik. Methodische 
Erwágungen an Hand von Mk 2,13-17 / Mt 9,9-13”, BZ 22 (1978) 161-186, bes. 
161-164. Hingewiesen sei daneben z. B. auch auf die methodische Reflexion in 
den Aufsátzen von H.-J. KLAUCK, “Die Frage der Siindenvergebung in der 
Perikope von der Heilung des Geláhmten (Mk 2,1-12 parr)”, BZ 25 (1981) 223- 
248, in Bezug auf die Synoptikerexegese sowie von H. MERKLEIN, “Die 
Einheitlichkeit des ersten Korintherbriefes”, ZNW 75 (1984) 153-183, bes. 156- 
159, und U. SCHNELLE, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Góttingen *1999) 86- 
88, in Bezug auf neutestamentliche Briefliteratur. 

(©) Bewusst gewählt ist die Formulierung “daneben”, da sich beide 
methodischen Verknüpfungen nicht als einander ausschließend verstehen, 
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Aus den literarkritischen Beobachtungen am Text lassen sich nämlich 
auch — so die These — Folgerungen im Hinblick auf die 
Leserrezeption des Textes ziehen (°). 


I. Theoretische Vorüberlegungen 


Versteht man einen Text als ein “Netz von Beziehungen, eine 
kohärente Folge von Sätzen” (’), so bedeutet dies gleichzeitig, dass die 
Rezeption eines sprachlichen Gebildes als Text immer ein Erkennen 
darin vorgegebener Kohärenzstrukturen beinhaltet. Im konkreten, 
empirischen Lesevorgang mag dies in unterschiedlicher Weise — 
wissenschaftlich kaum fassbar — geschehen. Überall aber, wo von 
einem “Text” (*) im oben genannten Sinne gesprochen werden kann, ist 
ein zumindest annäherungsweise rekonstruierbarer “idealer” Rezep- 
tionsprozess bereits in der Struktur verankert. Geht man also den Schritt 
von der unüberschaubaren Vielzahl empirischer Textrezeptionen realer 
Leser hin zur Ebene des sogenannten “impliziten Lesers” — verstanden 
als “Textstruktur, durch die der Empfänger immer schon vorgedacht 
ist”) —, so lassen sich greifbare Folgerungen ziehen. 

Gleichzeitig wird auch die Bedeutung von Kohärenzbrüchen bzw. 
“Störungen des Lesevorgangs” ('°) — und damit per definitionem die 


sondern in einem Nebeneinander, das sich aus der je zu behandelnden 
Fragestellung ergibt. 

(®©) Zur Bedeutung dieser Problematik für die moderne Exegese vgl. z.B. K.J. 
VANHOOZER, “The Reader in New Testament Interpretation”, Hearing the New 
Testament. Strategies for Interpretation (Hg. J.B. GREEN) (Grand Rapids 1995) 
301-328, bes. 301-304. 

C) K. BERGER, Exegese des Neuen Testaments. Neue Wege vom Text zur 
Auslegung (Heidelberg — Wiesbaden *1991) 13. Zur Texttheorie vgl. z. B. auch 
die Überlegungen bei EGGER, Methodenlehre, 29-32. 

(5) Eine Einschränkung sei aber vorgebracht: Die Kategorie des “impliziten 
Lesers” wurde in erster Linie für erzählende Texte definiert. 

(°) W. IsER, Der Akt des Lesens. Theorie ästhetischer Wirkung (München 
21984) 61. Vgl. daneben etwa auch ders., Der implizite Leser. Kommunika- 
tionsformen des Romans von Bunyan bis Beckett (München 1972), W.C. BOOTH, 
The Rhetoric of Fiction (Chicago *1963) (Definition auf S. 138), U. Eco, Lector 
in Fabula. Die Mitarbeit der Interpretation in erzáhlenden Texten (Múnchen 
1990) bes. 62-68. Zur Anwendbarkeit dieser Kategorie auf biblische Erzáhlungen 
vel. z. B. die Überlegungen bei J. FREY, “Der implizite Leser und die biblischen 
Texte”, ThBeitr 23 (1992) 266-290, sowie J.F. STALEY, The Print 's First Kiss. A 
Rhetorical Investigation of the Implied Reader in the Fourth Gospel (SBLDS 82; 
Atlanta 1985) 21-49. 

(©) So die im Zusammenhang vielleicht sinnvollere Bezeichnung durch 
SCHWEIZER, “Literarkritik”, 31. 
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literarkritischer Beobachtungen — für die Untersuchung der 
Rezeption eines Textes klar. Gerade diese Stellen verlangen besondere 
Anstrengungen, muss der Leser(") doch durch Eigenleistung diese 
Spannungen ausgleichen bzw. Widerspriiche auflósen, um das vor ihm 
liegende sprachliche Gebilde als Text rezipieren zu können (°). 

Die klassische Literarkritik nennt in diesem Zusammenhang eine 
Reihe verschiedener Kriterien('*), von denen zumindest die 
wichtigsten auf ihre Folgen für den Rezeptionsvorgang eines Textes 
untersucht werden sollen. 

(1) Grundsätzlich bedeuten Störungen der Kohärenz eines Textes 
immer in gewisser Weise das Hereinbrechen von Unerwartetem, 
welches vom Leser “aufgearbeitet” werden muss: Sie stellen ihn vor 
Fragen, die zu lösen sind, damit der Text weiterhin als solcher rezipiert 
werden kann. 

(2) Mehrfachnennungen von Satzgruppen, Sätzen oder Ab- 
schnitten, sog. “Doppelungen” (*), können verschiedene Wirkungen 
nach sich ziehen. Einerseits werden sie oft eine Betonung von 
Aussagen bedeuten, die sich dann in besonders intensiver Weise beim 
Leser verfestigen sollen. Andererseits lassen sich aber auch — v. a. im 
Falle der Doppelung größerer Einheiten — durch geringfügige 
Unterschiede Kontraste erzeugen, die zum Vergleich anregen, als 
Verschiebungen die bisherige Interpretation des Textes durch den 


('') Gemeint ist hier jeder Leser, der den Text als solchen rezipieren möchte. 

(2) Wo ein sprachliches Gebilde dagegen nicht mehr kohärent verstehbar ist, 
verliert es damit seine Eigenschaft, Text zu sein. Vgl. ähnliche Überlegungen zu 
den Kommunikationserfahrungen des Rezipienten mit Texten — allerdings ohne 
die Definition des “impliziten Lesers” — bei SCHWEIZER, “Literarkritik”, 29. 

Damit ergibt sich gleichzeitig die problematische Frage, ab wann noch von 
der Kohärenz eines sprachlichen Gebildes gesprochen werden kann, die im 
Rahmen der hier vorliegenden Untersuchung nicht zu beantworten ist. 
Hingewiesen sei aber auf die grundsätzliche Beobachtung verschiedener 
Kohärenzgrade von Texten, die auch für die diachron orientierte Fragestellung 
der Quellenkritik von großer Bedeutung ist. 

(9) Vgl. z. B. die einschlägigen Listen bei H. BARTH — O.H. STECK, Exegese 
des Alten Testaments. Leitfaden der Methodik. Ein Arbeitsbuch für Proseminare, 
Seminare und Vorlesungen (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1999) 34; M.-E. BOISMARD - A. 
LAMOUILLE, Aus der Werkstatt der Evangelisten. Einführung in die Literarkritik 
(München 1980) 24-47; W. RICHTER, Exegese als Literaturwissenschaft. Entwurf 
einer alttestamentlichen Literaturtheorie und Methodologie (Göttingen 1971) 50- 
61; SCHWEIZER, “Literarkritik”, 31; STRECKER — SCHNELLE, Einführung, 41. 

('*) Ausgenommen seien Mehrfachnennungen einzelner Wörter, die auch als 
literarkritisches Kriterium umstritten sind. Vgl. hierzu RICHTER, Exegese, 55. 
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Leser ändern kônnen, bekannte Aussagen und Charaktere in ein neues 
Licht stellen o. ä (°). 

(3) Spannungen im Sinne schlecht aufeinander abgestimmter oder 
gar unvereinbar scheinender Angaben zwingen den Leser, die ihm 
begegnenden Widersprüche aufzulósen, um Kohärenz zu erzeugen. 
Dies kann von Fall zu Fall in verschiedener Weise geschehen: Je 
entsprechend der vorliegenden Problematik besteht die Möglichkeit, 
Aussagen als auf verschiedenen Ebenen stehend zu interpretieren, 
spätere Informationen als Korrektur des Erzählers hin zu größerer 
Präzision zu deuten usw. 

(4) Wo der Text den Leser mit Informationsdefiziten konfrontiert, 
können diese in vielen Fällen als “Leerstellen” interpretiert werden, 
von denen notwendigerweise jeder Text durchzogen ist ('%). Auch diese 
verlangen die Eigeninitiative des Lesers, müssen sie doch gefüllt 
werden, um Kohärenz zu erzeugen. 

(5) Geringer dürfte die Bedeutung terminologischer Differenzen, 
also die unterschiedliche Benennung ein und derselben Person bzw. 
Sache, zu veranschlagen sein. Bereits im Erkennen eines derartigen 
Sachverhalts vollzieht der Leser ja den Schritt der Identifikation beider 
verschieden bezeichneten Gegenstände bzw. Charaktere (*”). 


II. Das Beispiel Joh 3,22-4,3 


Diese theoretischen Überlegungen seien nun an einem praktischen 
Beispiel illustriert. Die Wahl eines Abschnitts aus dem JohEv — ohne 
synoptische Parallele — bietet sich schon deswegen an, weil damit die 
zusätzliche mit der Methode der “Literarkritik” verbundene Frage 


(5) Vgl. hierzu auch die Überlegungen bei R. ALTER, The Art of Biblical 
Narrative (New York 1981) 97. 

(5) Vgl. hierzu z. B. die Überlegungen bei Eco, Lector, 63-64. 

(”) Nicht gesondert diskutiert sei dagegen das von SCHWEIZER, 
“Literarkritik”, 31, angeführte Kriterium terminologischer Indifferenzen, also des 
Phänomens, dass für Personen bzw. Dinge, die auseinanderzuhalten sind, 
gemeinsame Begriffe verwendet werden. Zumindest für die rezeptionsästhetische 
Fragerichtung, die gezwungen ist die erzählte Welt des Textes als solche ernst zu 
nehmen, ergibt sich nämlich in diesem Zusammenhang das Problem, ob mit 
diesem Kriterium nicht Vorstellungen von außerhalb der erzählten Welt in diese 
hineingetragen werden, die zwar für die historisch-kritische Fragestellung 
berechtigt sind, welche aber die ganz eigene, historischen Tatsachen und 
Erfahrungen vielleicht widersprechende Logik der erzählten Welt des Textes an 
sich aber nicht bis ins Letzte ernstnehmen. Vgl. hierzu auch die Diskussion der 
Frage nach der “Fiktionalität” erzählender Texte bei ISER, Akt, 87-89. 
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nach der Abhängigkeit des Textes von bekannten Parallelen ('*) außer 
Acht gelassen werden kann. Außerdem bietet das ausgewählte 
Beispiel, wie sich im Einzelnen noch erweisen wird, eine bunte Palette 
verschiedener literarkritischer Befunde, die bereits mehrfach auch im 
diachronen Sinne ausgelegt wurden (°). 


1. Abgrenzung und Grobgliederung 


Während die Abgrenzung des Textes nach vorne unumstritten 
ist — 3,22 bildet ganz deutlich durch die Wendung eto, tara, den 
Ortswechsel, die erneute Einführung der Jünger usw. einen Ein- 
schnitt —, zeigen sich nach hinten Probleme. Es empfiehlt sich m. E. 
allerdings, 4,1-3 zur untersuchten Einheit zu ziehen (), bilden diese 
Verse doch aufgrund der Wiedererwähnung der Akteure Jesus, 
Johannes, Jünger, durch erneuten Ortswechsel(?”') sowie die 
Erwähnung von ‘lovôaio und das Thema des Banti£eiv “das 
klassische Bild einer Inklusion” (”) zu 3,22-24. 

Damit lässt sich die zu untersuchende Einheit in drei grobe 
Abschnitte gliedern, die jeweils wiederum noch einmal unterteilt 
werden können (?): 


(°) In diesem Zusammenhang sei nur an die besonders prominente 
Problematik der “Synoptischen Frage” erinnert. 

(+?) Ohne damit werten zu wollen, sei z. B. auf die verschiedenen Lösungen 
von J. BECKER, Das Evangelium nach Johannes. Kapitel 1-10 (ÔTBK 4.1; 
Giitersloh — Würzburg 31991) 180-187, oder M. SCHMIDL, Jesus und Nikodemus: 
Gespräch zur johanneischen Christologie. Joh 3 in schichtenspezifischer Sicht 
(BU 28; Regensburg 1998) 424-433, verwiesen. 

(°°) Damit sei die gleichzeitige Funktion des Abschnitts 4,1-3 als Brücke zur 
nachfolgenden Szene am Jakobsbrunnen nicht abgestritten. 

(?*) Der Ortswechsel ist hier nicht als Zeichen für den Neueinsatz einer Szene 
aufzufassen, da er klar aus der Perspektive des Ortes geschildert ist, von dem die 
Aktion ausgeht (cofKev ... kat dnñAgev) und erst in zweiter Linie am Ziel 
interessiert ist. 

(2) M. STOWASSER, Johannes der Täufer im Vierten Evangelium. Eine 
Untersuchung seiner Bedeutung fiir die johanneische Gemeinde (OBS 12; 
Klosterneuburg 1992) 158. Dagegen grenzen z. B. C.K. BARRETT, The Gospel 
According to St John (London 71978) 219, und W. KLAIBER, “Der irdische und der 
himmlische Zeuge. Eine Auslegung von Joh 3.22-37”, NTS 36 (1990) 205-233, 
bes. 207, die Einheit mit 3,36 ab. Zur Problematik der VV. 31-36 siehe die 
Anmerkungen unten. 

(>) Auf eine den Rahmen des Aufsatzes sprengende Detailuntersuchung der 
Struktur mit all ihren Verknüpfungsmôglichkeiten sei mit dem Hinweis auf die 
sehr weitgehende Arbeit von P. LETOURNEAU, Jésus, Fils de l'Homme et Fils de 
Dieu. Jean 2,23-3,36 et la double christologie johannique (Récherches 27; 
Montréal — Paris 1992) 198-229, verzichtet. 
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1) Rahmen (3,22-24) 


Tätigkeit Jesu und seiner Jünger 3,22 
Tätigkeit des Täufers 3,23 
Parenthese 3,24 
2) Dialog (3,25-36) 
Anlass 3,25 
Rede der Johannesjiinger 3,26 
Zweiteilige Täuferrede (°*) 3,27-30.31-36 
3) Rahmen (4,1-3) 
Aktion Jesu 4,1.3 
Parenthese 4,2 


2. Literarkritisch relevante Beobachtungen 


“Der Abschnitt ist voller Merkwürdigkeiten” (%), er zeigt eine 
ganze Reihe von Befunden von literarkritischer Relevanz. 

(1) Die VV. 22-30 lassen sich als Doppelung bzw. “Variante” (*°) zu 
1,19-34 auffassen. In diesem Zusammenhang können die 
gemeinsamen Themen der napruptia des Täufers, der Auseinander- 
setzung mit (einem) “Juden” um Fragen der Tauf- bzw. 
Reinigungstatigkeit und die zur Sprache kommende Problematik des 
Verhältnisses zwischen Jesus und dem Täufer angeführt werden. 

(2) Auch der Abschnitt 3,31-36 stellt wohl weniger eine 
Fortsetzung als eine Doppelung zu 3,11-21 dar(’’). Dafür spricht die 


(#) Die VV. 27-36 bilden zumindest formal eine Einheit und sollen deswegen 
zunächst auch als solche behandelt werden. Die Frage, ob und inwieweit in V. 31 
ein Einschnitt vorliegt, der es nicht mehr erlaubt, in den VV. 31-36 von einer 
Rede des Täufes zu sprechen, wird gesondert diskutiert. 

(%) J. ERNST, Johannes der Täufer. Interpretation — Geschichte — 
Wirkungsgeschichte (BZNW 53; Berlin — New York 1989) 207. Vel. aber auch 
z. B. die relevanten Beobachtungen bei J. WELLHAUSEN, Das Evangelium 
Johannis (Berlin 1908) 18-20, oder W. WINK, John the Baptist in the Gospel 
Tradition (SNTSMS 7; Cambridge 1968) 93-94. 

(2% WELLHAUSEN, Evangelium Johannis, 19. Vel. aber auch die 
Auseinandersetzung von M.-É. BOISMARD, “Les traditions johanniques conce- 
rnant le Baptiste”, RB 70 (1963) 5-42, mit dieser These und Boismards 
spitzfindige Rekonstruktion der Textentwicklung. 

(7) Gegen die häufig geäußerte Hypothese, VV. 31-36 stellten die 
Fortsetzung von 21 dar, wandte sich bereits C.H. DoDD, The Interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel (Cambridge *1968) 309: 


If, by way of experiment, we disregard verses 22-30, we find that verses 
31-6 are indeed germane to the preceding discourse, but they cannot be 
said to be an appropriate continuation of it. It is pretty certain that if our 
MSS. had given verse 31 immediately after verse 21, critics would have 
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Wiederholung verschiedener tragender Themen (*): So spielt beide 
Male der Begriff &vm@ev (3,3.7.31) eine Rolle, begegnen jeweils die 
Wendung èx tod odpavod (3,13.31), die Opposition obpavög — yñ 
(3,12.31), die Verbindung von “Hören” und “Bezeugen des Gehörten” 
(3,11.32) bzw. die Idee, dass das Zeugnis des Offenbarers nicht 
angenommen werde (3,11.32). Daneben geht es in beiden Abschnitten 
um den “Geist” (3,8.34) und wird eine Verbindung zwischen dem 
“Glauben” und dem “ewigen Leben” hergestellt (3,15.16.36). 

Neben diesen makrosyntaktischen Auffálligkeiten aber sind vor 
allem einige kleinere Probleme zu notieren: 

(3) Die Notiz in 3,22, Jesus sei eig nv 'Iovöatav yñv gegangen, 
steht möglicherweise in Spannung zu den Ortsangaben in 2,13.23, wo 
davon die Rede ist, dass er sich bisher in Jerusalem, also bereits in 
Judäa, aufgehalten habe (?). 

(4) 3,24 durchbricht parenthetisch den Fluss der Erzählung durch 
eine Begründung, die nicht notwendig erscheint. 

(5) In Bezug auf V. 25 fehlen die wichtigsten Informationen: Wer 
ist der plötzlich auftauchende ’Iovdcitog? Worin besteht — über die 
sehr allgemeine Information nepi ka8opıouod hinausgehend —, der 
Inhalt des erwähnten Streits? 

(6) Ähnliche Schwierigkeiten macht auch die allzu lose 
Verknüpfung von V. 26 mit dem Vorhergehenden: Besteht ein Bezug 
— und wenn ja, welcher — zwischen dem in 3,25 berichteten Streit 
und der Anfrage der Johannesjünger an ihren “Rabbi”? Was hat Jesus 
mit dem in 3,25 erwähnten Problem zu tun? 


pointed out a disjuncture. (...) The whole section, 31-6, is not so much a 
continuation of the preceding discourse as a recapitulation of its leading 
ideas, with some additional points. 


Zur Diskussion weiterer Umstellungshypothesen vgl. z. B. auch T. SÓDING, 
“Wiedergeburt aus Wasser und Geist. Anmerkungen zur Symbolsprache des 
Johannesevangeliums am Beispiel des Nikodemusgesprächs”, Metaphorik und 
Mythos im Neuen Testament (Hg. K. KERTELGE) (QD 126; Freiburg 1990) 168- 
219, bes. 197. 

(*) Eine Liste der wichtigsten Anknüpfungspunkte zwischen beiden 
Abschnitten bieten auch J. ASHTON, Understanding the Fourth Gospel (Oxford 
1991) 534-536; B.J. MALINA — R.L. ROHRBAUGH, Social-Science Commentary on 
the Gospel of John (Minneapolis 1998) 93; H.N. RIDDERBOS, Het Evangelie naar 
Johannes. Proeve van een theologische exegese. Deel 1 (Hoofdstuk 1-10) 
(Kampen 1987) 175; L. SCHENKE, Johannes. Kommentar (Düsseldorf 1998) 74, 
sowie M.W.G. STIBBE, John (Sheffield 21996) 61. 

(°) Die Bedeutsamkeit dieser Spannung stellt v. a. J. MURPHY-O” CONNOR, 
“John the Baptist and Jesus. History and Hypotheses”, NTS 36 (1990) 359-374, 
bes. 363, heraus. 
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(7) Zwischen den VV. 30 und 31 tut sich ein Bruch auf. Die in VV. 
27-30 thematisierte Opposition zwischen dem Täufer und Jesus 
scheint verlassen, der Blick wird — in joh Offenbarungssprache — 
nun auf den, der “von oben kommt’, sein Verháltnis zum Vater und die 
soteriologischen Konsequenzen dessen gerichtet. 

(8) 3,26 und 32 stehen zueinander in Spannung. 

(9) 4,2 widerspricht nicht nur 3,22, er unterbricht auch den 
syntaktischen Zusammenhang zwischen 4,1 und 3. 


3. Der Weg des “impliziten Lesers” (©) durch die Welt des Textes 


3,22-24. Nach der konfliktreichen Folge von Jerusalemszenen 
(2,13-3,21), die den Leser mit etlichen existenziellen Fragestellungen 
konfrontierte (°'), bedeutet V. 22 einen Neueinsatz, wie durch die bereits 
aus 2,13 bekannte unbestimmte Zeitangabe petà tota signalisiert wird. 
Die Imperfekte Sterpıßev und eßartıtev, welche andeuten, dass Jesus und 
seine Jünger über einen längeren Zeitraum dieselbe Tätigkeit ausführen, 
verweisen auf eine Phase relativer Ruhe. Das Bartileıv Jesu wirft aber 
Fragen auf: Ein solches Tun war ja schon in 1,33 vorhergesagt worden — 
als ein “Taufen im Heiligen Geist”, das gleichzeitig der “Wassertaufe” 
durch Johannes (1,26.31.33) kontrastiert wurde. Doch dies ist nicht die 
einzige Verbindung zu bisher Gesagtem: So sprach auch 3,5 von der 
“Wiedergeburt aus Wasser und Geist”. Die lapidare Art der Darstellung in 
3,22 — bloße Verwendung des Verbums Banti£eiv — konfrontiert den 
Leser aber bereits jetzt mit der Frage, ob hier schon diese christliche 
Form der Taufe gemeint sein kann. Schwierigkeiten bereitet auch die 
Ortsangabe. Dass Jesus eig tùv 'Iovdatav yñv geht, stellt ja gleichzeitig 
einen Bezug zu den Aussagen über den Aufenthalt Jesu in Jerusalem 
(2,13.23) her. Problematisch daran ist allerdings, dass Jerusalem — als 
Hauptstadt — natürlich Teil Judäas ist und der Weg Jesu sozusagen von 
Judáa nach Judäa führen würde. Die Tendenz, die Wendung eig tv 
Tovdaiay yiv als “into the Judaean countryside” (*?) zu interpretieren, 
mag sich diesem offensichtlichen Widerspruch verdanken. 


(©) Im Folgenden sei zur Vereinfachung immer vom “Leser” die Rede. 

(1) Vgl. hierzu auch die Überlegungen im entsprechenden Kapitel meiner 
Monographie T. NICKLAS, Ablösung und Verstrickung. Eine Analyse von „Juden” 
und Jüngergestalten als Charakteren der erzählten Welt des Johannesevangeliums 
und ihrer Wirkung auf den impliziten Leser (RStTh; Frankfurt u.a. 2001). 

(®) Vgl. z. B. J.H. BERNARD, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel According to St. John (ICC; Edinburgh °1962) 127; F.F. BRUCE, The 
Gospel of John (Grand Rapids *1984) 93, oder D.A. CARSON, The Gospel 
According to John (Leicester — Grand Rapids ?1992) 209. 
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V. 23 bildet einen Kontrast zu 22: Gegenübergestellt sind die 
Personen (Jesus [und Jiinger] — Johannes) sowie die Tauforte (Judáa 
— Ánon bei Salim), parallel aber sind die Aktionen — in beiden Fällen 
mit dem Verbum fBantiCeiv beschrieben. Die Vermutung des Lesers, 
dass mit Jesu Aktivitát noch nicht die endzeitliche Geisttaufe bezeichnet 
ist, wird so weiter bestárkt. V. 23 aber wirft erneute Fragen auf: Warum 
setzt Johannes seine Tauftátigkeit fort, nachdem mit 1,34 ja sein Zeugnis 
bereits zum Ziel gekommen schien (+)? Wozu erwähnt der “Erzáhler”(*) 
den Wasserreichtum der Gegend um Anon bei Salim(°)? Welchen 
Zweck verfolgt er mit dieser Angabe — noch dazu, wenn er gleichzeitig 
so wenig Interesse an einer Konkretisierung von Jesu Aufenthaltsort 
zeigt(*)? Eine rein geographisch interessierte Information erscheint 
überflüssig — hier scheint gegen das Prinzip erzählerischer Ökonomie 
(”) verstoßen zu sein. So legt sich nahe, 3,23 im Zusammenhang von 
1,26.31.33 zu interpretieren — als erneuten Hinweis, dass Johannes für 
seine Art der Taufe unbedingt Wasser benötigt (°). 

Gerade vor dem Hintergrund der engen Verzahnung der VV. 22 und 
23 fällt V. 24 aus dem Rahmen: Angedeutet durch ovxo, wird hier auf 
Dinge vorgegriffen, die weder bisher erwähnt wurden, noch im 
Folgenden eine Rolle spielen werden. Die Formulierung legt nahe, dass 
der Erzähler hier bei seinem Gegenüber Wissen voraussetzt, welches 
bisher nicht angesprochen wurde (+): Kenntnis über das weitere 
Schicksal Johannes des Täufers. Der Bruch zwischen 3,23 und 24 
zerschlägt aber auch völlig den Eindruck friedlicher und weitgehend 


(+) Diese Frage taucht schon in der Interpretation der Szene durch M.-J. 
LAGRANGE, Evangile selon Jean (EtB; Paris 1948) 92, auf. 

(*) Zur Kategorie des “Erzáhlers” vgl. etwa die kurze Einführung bei M.A. 
POWELL, What is Narrative Criticism? (Minneapolis 1990) 25-27, und die in 
diesem Buch angegebene weiterführende Literatur. 

(>) Die Problematik der historischen Situierung von Anon bei Salim kann für 
die vorliegende Fragestellung außer Acht gelassen werden. Verwiesen sei aber 
auf J. ZANGENBERG, Frühes Christentum in Samarien. Topographische und 
traditionsgeschichtliche Studien zu den Samarientexten im Johannesevangelium 
(TANZ 27; Tübingen — Basel 1998) 60-67. 

(+ Auf den Unterschied zwischen der ungefähren Ortsangabe V. 22 und der 
konkreten V. 23 hat z. B. schon E. LINNEMANN, “Jesus und der Täufer”, 
Festschrift für Ernst Fuchs (Hg. G. EBELING u.a.) (Tübingen 1973) 219-236, bes. 
223, hingewiesen. 

(7) Vgl. hierzu G.N. LEECH, Principles of Pragmatics (London 1983) 15-17. 

(*) Vgl. ähnlich KLAIBER, “Zeuge”, 223. 

(>) Vgl. hierzu z. B. auch die entsprechende Bemerkung bei K. BACKHAUS, 
Die ‘Jüngerkreise’ des Täufers Johannes. Eine Studie zu den religionsge- 
schichtlichen Ursprüngen des Christentums (PaThSt 19; Paderborn 1991) 256. 
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ungestórter Tätigkeit Johannes und Jesu nebeneinander: Das Ende des 
Táufers scheint vielmehr nahegekommen (*. Das aber setzt alle seine 
folgenden Worte in ein ganz neues Licht. Was er nun über Jesus 
bezeugen wird, ist seine letztgültige Aussage, sein “Testament” (*'). 

3,25-36. Große Probleme bereitet der nur lose angeknüpfte V. 25. 
Wie aus dem Nichts wird plötzlich ein ’Iovöciog eingefiihrt(*), der 
sofort wieder verschwindet, erstmals seit 1,35.37 begegnen 
Täuferjünger, und auch der Begriff xaB8aprouóc spielte im 
unmittelbaren Kontext keine Rolle. Die so entstehenden Leerstellen 
sind nur durch erhebliche “Eigenarbeit” des Lesers zu füllen. Dabei lässt 
die Offenheit der Szene durchaus mehrere Interpretationen zu: Steht der 
Tovócios in Verbindung zu ‘Ilovôaia (3,22), muss er also hier als ein 
“Judáer” (*) verstanden werden, der eventuell mit der Tauftätigkeit Jesu 
in Berührung kam? Oder ist mehr an einen Bezug zu 1,19 zu denken, wo 
’Iovôoiot aus Jerusalem sich schon einmal für die Identität des Táufers 
interessierten (*)? Was kann mit dem Begriff ka@apiouôc gemeint sein? 
Der unmittelbare Kontext lässt eigentlich nur die Interpretation “Taufe” 
zu. Aber warum wird dann nicht von ßartısua bzw. Bantıouög 
gesprochen? Als weiterer Anknüpfungspunkt mag sich daneben 2,6 
ergeben, wo vom kadapıouög tv Tovdaimv die Rede war. Aber auch 
dies vermag nicht voll zu befriedigen, ist doch kein unmittelbarer Sinn 
einer derartigen Verknüpfung erkennbar. So hinterlässt 3,25 den Leser 
nicht nur mit einer Vielzahl offener Fragen — die Offenheit des 
Gesagten, die mangelhafte Kohärenz zwingt ihn gleichzeitig nach 
Verbindungen zum bisher Gesagten zu suchen, um — als Leser — den 
Sinn des Erzählten zu stiften. 

Die Einleitung durch Kai reiht V. 26 eigentlich nur an V. 25 an: 
Wiederum ist es der Leser, der, um einen Sinn hinter V. 26 sehen zu 


(°) Vgl. ähnlich SCHENKE, Johannes, 75.79. 

(*) Der Begriff mag gattungskritisch betrachtet — etwas zu hoch 
gegriffen erscheinen. Trotzdem wurde er gewählt, weil damit die Intention des 
Textes den Worten des Täufers besonderes Gewicht zu verleihen vielleicht am 
besten getroffen ist. 

(”) Zur Textkritik an dieser Stelle, v. a. zur häufig diskutierten Problematik 
einer möglichen Konjektur, vgl. meinen Aufsatz T. NICKLAS, “Notiz zu Joh 3,25”, 
ETL 76 (2000) 133-135. 

(*) Damit ist aber nicht die These von M. Lowe, “Who Were the 
IOYAAIOI?”, NT 18 (1976) 101-131, vertreten, der Begriff Iovôotos sei im JohEv 
grundsätzlich als “Judäer” zu interpretieren. 

(*) Verwiesen sei auch auf R. BERGMEIER, “Gottesherrschaft, Taufe und Geist. 
Zur Tauftradition in Joh 3”, ZNW 86 (1995) 53-73, bes. 64, der auf Verbindungen 
zwischen dem Tovdoiiog aus 3,25 und der Nikodemusgestalt verweist. 
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kónnen, einen kausalen Zusammenhang zwischen den beiden 
Aussagen schafft. Durch diese Verknüpfung der beiden Verse 
verringert sich gleichzeitig — nachtráglich — die Offenheit von V. 25. 
Nicht mehr alle Interpretationen sind möglich. Wahrscheinlich wird, 
dass die öntnoızg mit den beiden Taufen des Johannes und Jesu zu tun 
hatte. Unklar bleibt zwar, warum der Streit von den Täuferjüngern 
ausgegangen sein soll, dies verliert aber vor der entscheidenden 
Neuinformation an Wichtigkeit: navreg Epxovran Tpoc aùdtôv. Diese 
wiederum bestätigt einerseits die aus dem bisher Erzählten aufgebaute 
Gewissheit, dass Jesus dem Täufer um ein Unendliches überlegen ist, 
andererseits steht sie in Widerspruch zur Aussage in 1,11 “und die 
Seinen nahmen ihn nicht an” (*). Jener lässt sich allerdings leicht 
auflösen: Dass Jesu Erfolg nicht am vordergründigen Interesse der 
Massen zu messen ist, hat der Leser schon in 2,23-25 gelernt. 

Daneben sind die nunmehr ganz deutlichen Verbindungen zum 
ersten “Zeugnis” des Täufers (Joh 1,19-34) für die Rezeption des Textes 
zu berücksichtigen: So bezieht sich die Bezeichnung Jesu als öç Hv peta 
ood nepav Tod 'Iopdavov natürlich auf die Ortsangabe in 1,28, der 
ebenfalls Jesus bezeichnende Relativsatz @ od ueuaptúpnxas auf die 
gesamte Einheit 1,19-34. Dies aber ruft beim Leser nicht nur das erste 
Zeugnis des Täufers in Erinnerung, gleichzeitig ergeben sich auch 
Auswirkungen auf sein Bild der Täuferjünger. Diese scheinen ja nach 
ihrer eigenen Aussage Zeugen des in 1,19-34 Erzählten gewesen zu sein. 
Die entscheidende Konsequenz daraus aber haben sie — im Gegensatz 
zu den beiden in 1,35.37 erwähnten Jüngern — offensichtlich nicht 
gezogen: Vielmehr erscheinen sie geradezu als verstockt (“). 

3,27-30. Der erste Satz (V. 27b) der feierlich eingeleiteten Antwort 
des Täufers — sie scheint sich nicht nur an seine Jünger zu richten, es 
fehlt ja das Pronomen adroig —, lässt mehrere Deutungen zu, “sein 
Sinn ist schillernd” (*). Wer nämlich ist hier als &vOpwnog bezeichnet: 
Jesus, Johannes, seine Jünger, die Menschheit allgemein? Jede dieser 
Interpretationen ist möglich. 

V. 28 dagegen ist eindeutig: Das emphatische adtoi dues 
bezeichnet natürlich die Johannesjünger, mit dem Prädikat waptupeite 


(*) SCHENKE, Johannes, 79, sieht diesen Bezug bereits mit 3,22 gegeben. 

(* Daneben mag die Darstellung dahin tendieren, die Täuferjünger durch das 
übertreibende navteg als gegen Jesus polemisierend zu charakterisieren, wie z. B. 
U. SCHNELLE, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (ThHNT 4; Leipzig 1998) 79; 
ders., Antidoketische Christologie im Johannesevangelium (FRLANT 144; 
Göttingen 1987) 198, herausstellt. 

(*) BECKER, Johannes 1, 183. 
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ist auf den Inhalt der Aussage von 3,26 angespielt, während V. 28b 
1,20 wiederaufnimmt und V. 28c an die Jesus bezeichnende Wendung 
órico uov Epxôuevos (1,15.27.30) aus dem bisherigen “Zeugnis” des 
Táufers anknüpft. Die Wiederholung entscheidender Aussagen des 
ersten Täuferzeugnisses macht das Verhältnis zwischen Jesus und 
Johannes eindeutig und unmissverständlich. Vor allem aber hat sie hier 
die Funktion, die bereits in 3,26 erzielte subtile Charakterisierung der 
Täuferjünger noch einmal zu vertiefen: Ihr mangelndes Verstehen der 
Botschaft ihres “Rabbi” wird hier ganz klar. 

V. 29 ist wiederum als allgemeine Regel formuliert. Eine direkte 
Verknüpfung zum Kontext ist nicht feststellbar. Wiederum muss der 
Leser “Leerstellen” füllen. Da die bisherige Erzählung aber vom 
Gegenüber Jesu und des Täufers lebte, lässt sich leicht erschließen, dass 
mit dem vvudtog Jesus, mit dem ptAoc Johannes gemeint ist. Die Welt des 
hier gebrauchten Bildes verlockt aber zu weiteren Assoziationen. 
Vorstellungen vom Verhältnis zwischen Gott und seinem Volk mögen 
aufscheinen, von der “Braut” Kirche und ihrem “Bräutigam” Christus(*). 
Ob der/die historische(n) Autor (en) des Textes dies beabsichtigte (n), 
kann nicht mehr mit letzter Sicherheit festgestellt werden, die Offenheit 
des Bildes aber lässt diese Verbindungen durch den Leser zu. Ähnliches 
gilt auch für die Möglichkeit, Bezüge zur bereits in 2,1-11 begegnenden 
“Hochzeitsthematik” herzustellen, gerade weil die Gestalt des 
Bräutigams in jenem Text merkwürdig verschleiert blieb(*%. Muss/Kann 
nicht von 3,29 aus gesehen 2,1-11 ganz anders gelesen werden, als dies 
in einer ersten Lektüre der Fall war? Wie bereits festgestellt: All diese 
Assoziationen lassen sich nicht verobjektivieren, sie werden vielmehr 
durch “Leerstellen” des Textes, die gleichzeitig Angebote zur 
Verknüpfung mehr oder weniger naheliegender Punkte machen, 
aktiviert: Die Welt des Textes erwacht in der Interpretation zum Leben. 

V. 29c schafft wiederum eine Verknüpfung zum unmittelbaren 
Kontext: Der Begriff yapa aus 29b wird aufgegriffen und durch das 
auf den Täufer bezogene Pronomen gun näher bestimmt: So bestätigt 
sich die Vermutung, dass die Wendung toç tod vuuébtov tatsächlich 
auf Johannes zu beziehen sei. Wenn Johannes nun davon spricht, dass 


(*) In diesem Zusammenhang sei nur auf die Arbeiten von M.-E. BOISMARD, 
“L’ami de l’époux (Jo., II, 29)”, A la Rencontre de Dieu. Mémorial Albert Gelin 
(BFCTL 8; Le Puy 1961) 289-295, und R. INFANTE, L'amico dello sposo. 
Giovanni Battista (Napoli 1984) 69-172, verwiesen. 

(®) Solche Bezüge stellt z. B. F. MANNS, L'Évangile de Jean à la lumière du 
Judaïsme (SBFA 33; Jerusalem 1991) 61, her. 
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seine Freude erfüllt sei (Perfekt!), lásst dies darauf schlieBen, dass sein 
Zeugnis erst jetzt zu seinem Ziel komme. Damit aber beantwortet sich 
die eingangs gestellte Frage, warum der Täufer ein zweites Mal 
begegnet: Mit 1,19-34 kann noch nicht alles gesagt sein. 

Der aus zwei parallelen Teilen bestehende V. 30 schließlich rundet 
die Aussage ab. Aus der festgestellten Struktur des Textes wird klar: Mit 
exélvog ist auf Jesus verwiesen, dem erneut der Täufer kontrastiert wird. 
Die Funktion der VV. 29-30 ist damit aber noch nicht vollständig 
beschrieben. Indem Johannes sich Jesus gegenüberstellt, beschreibt er ja 
auch seine eigene Rolle. Gerade die konsequente Unterordnung unter 
Jesus zeigt seine wahre Größe: Als “Zeuge des Kommenden” erfüllt er 
treu seine Aufgabe, als “Freund des Bráutigams” übt er eine bedeutsame 
Funktion aus, er ist sich aber immer dessen bewusst, dass mit deren 
Erfüllung gleichzeitig sein “Stern” im Sinken begriffen ist(*’). 

3,31-36. Mit V. 31 scheint der Leser eine “unsichtbare Schwelle” 
zu überschreiten, einen neuen “Sprachraum” zu betreten (°'). Wie das 
erste Zeugnis des Täufers (1,19-28.29-34) besteht auch das jetzige aus 
zwei Teilen (®). Nach der Reflexion des Verhältnisses zwischen 


(©) Zu diesem Bild vgl. etwa die Bemerkung bei U. WILCKENS, Das 
Evangelium nach Johannes (NTD 4; Göttingen 1998) 76: “Jesus ist wie die 
aufsteigende Sonne, er selbst wie der verblassende Mond. Wo das eine Gestirn 
‘wächst’, nimmt das andere ab”. Semantische Belege hierzu finden sich bei R. 
SCHNACKENBURG, Das Johannesevangelium. I. Teil. Einleitung und Kommentar 
zu Kap. 1-4 (HThK 4.1; Freiburg *1972) 455, Anm. 1. 

(*') Beide Formulierungen stammen von KLAIBER, “Zeuge”, 208. 

(®) Die Frage, ob die VV. 31-36 weiterhin als Zeugnis des Täufers 
interpretiert werden können, ist in der Forschung stark umstritten. Tatsächlich 
erscheint es unmöglich, in VV. 31-36 Aussagen des historischen Täufers zu 
sehen, sind mit großer Wahrscheinlichkeit bei diachron orientierter Fragestellung 
die VV. 31-36 auf einer anderen Stufe zu sehen als der Kontext. Auf eine 
synchron orientierten Untersuchung der erzählten Welt mit ihren eigenen 
Gesetzen und ihrer eigenen Logik muss sich dies aber m.E. nicht unbedingt 
auswirken. Bedeutet die sicherlich richtige Annahme, in VV. 31-36 begegneten 
Reflexionen des Evangelisten, denn wirklich einen Widerspruch zu der 
Vorstellung, hier könne der Erzähler den Täufer, verstanden als Charakter der 
erzählten Welt, sprechen lassen? Der formal bruchlose Übergang zwischen 30 
und 31 heißt doch, dass die in 31-36 begegnenden theologischen Reflexionen dem 
Johannes in den Mund gelegt werden. Für eine solche Interpretation spricht 
weiterhin die Parallelität zu 1,19-34: Nach dem Täuferzeugnis über seine Stellung 
zu Jesus ist ja durchaus zu erwarten, dass noch eine positive Aussage über den 
Größeren zu erwarten ist. Dass diese “letzten Worte” des Johannes besondere 
Tiefe aufweisen können, versteht sich m.E. von selbst. J. FREY, Die johanneische 
Eschatologie. III. Die eschatologische Verkündigung in den johanneischen 
Texten (WUNT 117; Tübingen 2000) 300-301, schreibt mit Recht: 
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Johannes und dem Größeren, wendet sich der Fokus nun wiederum 
von der Gestalt des Täufers ab und ganz eindeutig auf Jesus hin. Dass 
dieser mit der erstmals auf ihn angewandten Wendung 6 àvoœðev 
ÉpXOHEVOS gemeint sein muss, kann der Leser leicht erschließen, 
verbindet sich doch hier die bereits mehrfach im Munde des Täufers 
begegnende Jesusbezeichnung 6 [óricw uov] Epxöuevog mit dem 
Begriff &v@0ev, der bereits in 3,3.7 eine Rolle spielte. Das Gegenüber 
zur y wie die Parallelität zum odpavdc machen klar, dass dvodev 
auch hier als “von oben” interpretiert werden muss. Von oben, vom 
Himmel gekommen aber ist allein Jesus, wie bereits der Prolog dem 
Leser deutlich gemacht hat. Wer aber ist mit 6 av èx ths ys gemeint? 
Die bisherige Struktur des Gegenübers Johannes — Jesus legt die 
Vermutung nahe, dass hier wieder auf den Täufer angespielt sei. Doch 
stellt sich die Frage, ob damit schon alles gesagt ist, nicht die 
Menschheit an sich angesprochen (**) und der Leser somit aufgefordert 
ist, über seine eigene Stellung zu reflektieren. 

Ganz exemplarisch werden ihm nun die Grundstrukturen 
johanneischer Christologie (**) — oder vielleicht besser Theologie — 
vor Augen geführt: Die Stellung Jesu, der von oben kommt, die Worte 
des Vaters spricht (3,31) und damit diesen bekannt macht (3,32.34), 
die Tatsache, dass der Vater den Sohn gesandt (3,34), und schließlich, 
dass er alles in seine Hände gelegt hat (3,35). 

Bedeutsam ist V. 32: Der erneute Hinweis, dass das Zeugnis Jesu 
nicht angenommen wird, schafft wiederum Ansatzpunkte zur Reflexion: 
Wie schon oben vermutet, muss der offensichtliche Erfolg Jesu als 
vordergründig interpretiert werden, tatsächlich also Kann in 3,22 noch 
nicht von der “Geisttaufe” die Rede gewesen sein. Zu denen, die das 
Zeugnis offensichtlich nicht annehmen, gehören daneben auch die 
Täuferjünger. Wo aber darf sich der Leser ansiedeln? Sicher Kann er sich 


Sicher liegt in diesen Versen aufgrund der im Evangelium durchgehend 
praktizierten Horizontverschmelzung inhaltlich ein Christuszeugnis der 
johanneischen Gemeinde vor, aber die johanneische Stilisierung des 
Täufers als Christuszeugen impliziert gerade, daß auch ihm ... die Worte 
der johanneischen Verkündigung in den Mund gelegt werden können. Da 
die Verse zudem Rückbezüge auf die Täufertradition aufweisen, ist es 
durchaus plausibel, daß der johanneische Autor sie als ‘Abschluß des 
Täuferzeugnisses’ verstanden hat. 


Daneben dürfen, wie LETOURNEAU, Jesus, 198, gezeigt hat, die Verbindungen 
zwischen 27-30 und 31-36 nicht unterschätzt werden. 

(*) Vel. z. B. die Interpretation von BARRETT, John, 224. 

(** Dies hat v. a. W.R.G. LOADER, “The Central Structure of Johannine 
Christology”, NTS 30 (1984) 188-216, bes. 189-191, gezeigt. 
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schon den Täuferjüngern überlegen fühlen. Doch steht er schon auf der 
Seite derer, die nach V. 33 die Wahrheit Gottes “besiegeln”? Will er 
diese Frage mit “Ja” beantworten, muss er sich mit 3,34 an Jesus 
binden, seine Aussagen als Gottes Wort annehmen. 3,35 bestátigt dies 
noch mehr: Der Vater hat alles in die “Hand des Sohnes” gegeben, 
jeder Zweifel an diesem würde bedeuten, auf der — aus joh Sicht — 
falschen Seite zu stehen. Gleichzeitig aber ist in 3,34-35. das bereits in 
1,29-34 thematisierte Verhältnis von Vater — Sohn — Geist um den 
Gedanken der Liebe des Vaters vertieft. Wieder aber stellt sich mit 
3,34b die Frage: Ist in 3,22 bereits von der angekündigten Geisttaufe 
die Rede? 

Der Abschluss des Täuferzeugnisses führt so mehr und mehr in die 
Geheimnisse joh Christologie mit ihrer ureigenen Verankerung in der 
Theologie ein, er bleibt dabei aber nicht stehen und zieht in V. 36 die 
soteriologische Konsequenz. Dass zum Ausklang die ópyn tod 8eoû 
thematisiert wird, führt dem Leser wie am Ende der Nikodemus- 
perikope die Unentrinnbarkeit endgiiltiger Entscheidung vor Augen. 

Gleichzeitig wirken die VV. 31-36 natürlich auch auf die 
Charakterisierung des Täufers: Gerade in seinen letzten Worten 
erschlieft sich die Fille christologischer Reflexion des joh 
Glaubens (*): Die Nähe seiner Aussagen zu denen des Offenbarers in 
11-21 zeigt gleichzeitig seine Nahe zu diesem selbst: “Der von Gott 
gesandte Täufer legt über Jesus ein wahres Zeugnis ab, das sich vom 
Zeugnis Jesu und des Vaters nicht unterscheidet” (°°). 

4,1-3. 4,1 fiihrt den Leser wieder an den Ausgangspunkt der 
Erzählung zurück. Inzwischen aber sind Veränderungen eingetreten. 
Die ursprünglich ausgestrahlte Ruhe ist nun dem Gefühl der Gefahr 
— auch fiir Jesus — gewichen. Zwar erwáhnt der Erzáhler dies an 
keiner Stelle explizit. Der Leser aber kann dies aus dem 
Nebeneinander zweier Indizien erschliefen, der Einfúhrung der 
Pharisäer, die bereits in 1,24 auftauchten, vor allem aber der Tatsache, 
dass Jesus nun den Ort wechselt. Erst die Verbindung beider, die der 
Erzähler durch die Konjunktion ds andeutet, lässt die Vermutung zu, 
dass nicht nur der Táufer — wie in V. 24 angekündigt —, bedroht ist. 
Gleichzeitig aber wird Jesus wieder als der Handlungssouverán 
dargestellt: Er erkennt die Situation und kann sich ihr entziehen. 


(*) Diese Worte sind in bewusstem Gegensatz zu dem Fazit formuliert, 
welches STOWASSER, Täufer, 241, zieht. Der Unterschied begründet sich v. a. in 
der hier getroffenen Entscheidung, die VV. 31-36 für die Charakterisierung des 
Täufers einzubeziehen. 

(°°) SCHENKE, Johannes, 74. 
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V. 2 schlieBlich stellt den Leser vor ein Problem: Wie soll der 
offensichtliche Widerspruch zu 3,22 interpretiert werden? Warum wird 
hier der Fluss der Erzählung zugunsten einer zumindest auf den ersten 
Blick überflüssigen Information unterbrochen? Mehrere Wirkungen 
sind zu berücksichtigen: Rückblickend macht der Erzähler mit 4,2 
endgiiltig klar, dass zum Beginn der Einheit noch nicht von der 
angekiindigten “Geisttaufe” gesprochen wurde. Auf diese Weise 
relativiert er aber auch endgiiltig das in 3,22 Erzählte als für den 
weiteren Fortgang unbedeutendes reines Intermezzo. Gleichzeitig 
erweist er damit einerseits seine Uberlegenheit dem Leser gegeniiber, 
verbindet dies jedoch mit dem Eindruck, ein besonders genauer 
Erzáhler zu sein, dem man vertrauen kónne, weil er sich selbst in 
kleineren — im Moment zweitrangig wirkenden Dingen — 
korrigiere (*’). So aber schafft er beim Leser das Vertrauen, das nötig 
ist, damit dieser — an der führenden Hand des Erzählers — den Weg 
in die Logik der Denkwelt Johannesevangelium fortsetzt. 


* 
x x 


Die Untersuchung von Joh 3,22-4,3 erweist die oben vorgestellte 
Verbindung literarkritischer mit rezeptionsorientierter Methodik als 
ein fruchtbares Unterfangen und bestätigt die eingangs formulierten 
Thesen: Literarkritische Beobachtungen können durchaus in mehrere 
Richtungen — zum Teil gleichzeitig — weisen (*): Einerseits lassen 
sich — wie schon lange praktiziert —, diachrone Folgerungen aus den 
festgestellten Kohärenzbrüchen ziehen. Andererseits ist gerade an den 
literarkritisch relevanten Stellen — wie oben beschrieben —, eine 
starke Eigenaktivität des Lesers gefragt. 

(1) Joh 3,22-30 als Doppelung bzw. “Variante” von 1,19-34 bestätigt 
bzw. vertieft die Aussagen des ersten Täuferzeugnisses. Die Tatsache, 
dass 3,31-36 eng an 3,11-21 angelehnt ist, trägt zusätzlich zur Charak- 
terisierung des Johannes bei. Die Nähe seines Zeugnisses zu dem des 
Offenbarers betont die Bedeutung seiner Rolle als eines absolut zuver- 
lässigen Zeugen, dem unbedingtes Vertrauen zu schenken ist. 

(2) Spannungen innerhalb des Textes zwingen den Leser zu ver- 


(”) Vgl. hierzu die aufschlussreichen Gedanken bei J.E. BOTHA, Jesus and 
the Samaritan Woman. A Speech Act Reading of John 4:1-42 (NT.S 65; Leiden 
1991) 102. 

(% Der Blick auf beide Möglichkeiten aber mag gleichzeitig helfen, den 
Ausleger vor einer zu einseitigen Betonung einer der beiden Richtungen zu 
bewahren. 
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stärkter Aktivität: So regt etwa der Widerspruch zwischen den Ort- 
sangaben in 3,22 und 2,13.22 Interpretationen der Wendung eig nv 
Tovdaiay yñv, die diesen überwinden lassen. Die Spannung zwis- 
chen VV. 32 und 26 konfrontiert mit der Frage, ob und inwieweit 
der äuBerliche Erfolg der Jesustaufe (3,26) als echte Annahme seines 
“Zeugnisses” zu interpretieren sei, der Widerspruch zwischen 4,2 
und 3,22 relativiert die erstere Aussage und führt den Leser zur 
Neuevaluation des bisher Rezipierten. 

(3) Brüche wie der zwischen 3,23 und 24 zwingen den Leser nicht 
nur zum Innehalten, sondern bringen ihn dazu, bisher Rezipiertes neu 
zu überdenken. So stellt gerade die überraschende Aussage aus 3,24 
alles Weitere, v. a. das folgende Zeugnis des Täufers in das Licht seines 
kommenden Todes und verleiht ihm eine besondere Tragweite. 

(4) Besonders im Zusammenhang mit 3,25-26. tun sich Leer- 
stellen auf, die der Leser durch Eigeninitiative zu füllen hat. In 
manchen Fällen ist dies nicht eindeutig möglich. So lässt sich aus 
dem Text heraus z. B. nicht beantworten, welche Rolle der plötzlich 
auftauchende ’Iovdciog wirklich spielt. 

Die Suche nach Überbrückung der Gräben, Auflösung der 
Spannungen und vordergründigen Widersprüche sowie die Füllung von 
Leerstellen involviert ihn mehr und mehr in die erzählte Welt des Textes 
und zwingt ihn, seinen Anteil am Kunstwerk “Erzählung” zu leisten — 
einen Anteil, der beim empirischen, individuellen Lesevorgang 
unterschiedlich weit gehen, ja verschiedene Richtungen nehmen kann. 
Damit entstehen zwar Unwägbarkeiten, diese aber bilden gleichzeitig 
den Ausgangspunkt wirkungsgeschichtlichen Reichtums. 
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SUMMARY 


Classical literary criticism combines the synchronic study of a text’s structure for 
a possible breakdown in logic with conclusions regarding the diachronic-oriented 
inquiry into possible literary pre-stages of the text under examination. Without 
questioning the importance of this method, the present study wants to point out a 
further connection, which can arise from the recognition of ruptures in the logic 
ofatext. Tensions, breaks, contradictions, doublings, etc. can also be regarded as 
“disturbances in the reading event” and as such have repercussions for the 
reception on the text by the “implicit reader”. This thesis is put into concrete terms 
on the basis of John 3,22-4,3 and is explained by means of other examples. 


The Chaos of Rev 22,6-21 and Prophecy in Asia 


The last fifteen verses of Revelation present not a few problems to the 
reader above all for their particular, disturbed literary form. In fact, 
notwithstanding the optimism of Charlier who uses expressions such 
as “perfectly structured’ and ‘attentive care’ ('), interpreters speak of 
negligence (Allo), incoherence (Loisy), haphazardness (Beasley- 
Murray, Beale), utmost disorder (Charles), or of different hands 
(Kraft), chaotic agglomeration (Vanni) and disconcerting “mare 
magnum” (Boismard). A good number of authors complain in 
particular about isolated sayings (Yarbro Collins) and unannounced 
voices (Giblin) or loose ejaculations (Moffatt), and recognise that it is 
often difficult to state who is uttering this or that sentence (Swete, 
Moffatt, Barclay, Müller, Giblin, Beasley-Murray) (°). 

Even if such loose utterances prove in the end to be not so 
numerous as may appear at first sight, undeniably some voices 
alternate in Rev 22,6-21 and interfere with one another, infringing the 
rules of correct reportage. 


I. The chaos of Rev 22,6-21, undeniable but not wild 


1. The many voices, their intermittence and interference 


The first undeniable interference is in vv. 6-7a. While the narrator 
is speaking in the first person (cf. the pronoun in ‘And he said to me 
[uoi], v. 6), another voice, again in the first person singular, suddenly 
proclaims: ‘And behold, I am coming soon’ (v. 7a). Such an ‘T is no 
doubt the ‘T of Jesus, assuring the reader about his imminent Coming. 
The beatitude immediately following in v. 7b is also to be ascribed to 
Jesus: it can be inferred from Rev 16,15 where a similar sequence, of 
an announcement of the Coming uttered by Jesus in the first person 
and a beatitude promised to the faithful, is found. The second 
indisputable case occurs in vv. 16b-17. Here, Jesus is speaking (‘I am 


(©) Cf. J.-P. CHARLIER, Comprendre l’Apocalypse (LiBi 90; Paris 1991), II, 
247, 262 (‘épilogue ... parfaitement structuré’, ‘écrit avec un soin attentif”). 

C) GR. BEASLEY-MURRAY, The Book of Revelation (London *1987 ['1974]) 
334, seems to complain that ‘most succumb to the temptation of trying to assign 


the various utterances to different speakers’, but then in fact he himself succumbs. 
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… the bright morning star”, v. 16b), when suddenly the voice of the 
narrator interrupts him stating that the Spirit and the bride invoke his 
Coming (v. 17a). He then adds three imperatives addressing the first 
and the second to the hearer and to “him who is thirsty’ respectively (v. 
17a-17c), hoping that they might appropriate and repeat the same 
invocation, — and the third to everybody, hoping that one might come 
to draw the water of life freely (v. 17d). After these imperatives uttered 
by the narrator, the speech continues in the first person: “I testify to 
everyone who hears...’ (v. 18). Here the subject of ‘I testify’ is 
probably Jesus again, because below, in v. 20, ‘He who testifies’ is 
certainly Jesus, who promises his eschatological Coming again. 

The last two unquestionable cases of interference are in v. 20. After 
the words of vv. 18-19 spoken by Jesus in the first person, an 
intervention of the narrator follows who in the third person reports: “He 
who testifies to these things says...’ (v. 20a). The following words 
(‘Amen! Come, Lord Jesus’, v. 20b) could in themselves originate from 
the narrator, but the ‘Amen!’ and the invoking of Jesus’ Coming, acquire 
a particular force, both of confirmation and of intense longing, if they 
are attributed, for example, to the choral voice of a congregation. 

Other possible cases are in vv. 11 and 15. The four imperatives of 
v. 11 could, of course, be attributed by the narrator to the angel already 
speaking in v. 10, but they could as well be words of an unidentified 
speaker, or better, words pronounced by Jesus, who in fact speaks in 
the following verse. Secondly, the decree of expulsion from the city (v. 
15) could be uttered by someone other than Jesus, since it does not 
contain Jesus’ ‘I’, which is found in vv. 12-13. However, both vv. 11 
and 15 contain important moral-eschatological utterances that, as such, 
can reasonably be attributed to the authoritative Jesus who dominates 
the whole context. 

In conclusion, the chaos of Rev 22,6-21 seems to be the result of 
the interference of the voice of the narrator (22,6.8-10.17.20a.21) with 
that of Jesus (22,7.12-14.16.18-19; possibly 11.15) and, probably, with 
that of an assembly which hears, approves, and invokes the glorious 
Coming of Christ (22,20b). The phenomenon is undeniable, and one 
wonders what the reason could be for such a bizarre conclusion of 
Revelation. 


2. The themes and articulation of the text 


If the chaos of 22,6-21 is not really impressive in regard to the 
number of the interfering voices, it is even less so in regard to 
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the organisation of the text, which is easily divisible into three 
blocks (below called improperly ‘strophes’): vv. 6-10, vv. 11-15, and 
vv. 16-206). 

The thematic vocabulary of vv. 6-10 concerns John’s book (vv. 7b, 
9b, 10a), its words (vv. 6a, 7b, 9b, 10a) and addressees (vv. 6c, 7b, 9b), 
the prophecy (vv. 7b, 10a) and the prophets (vv. 6b, 9a), then the 
‘showing’ (*) angel (vv. 6b, 8c) and John himself (cf. the pronouns pot 
in vv. 6a, 8c, 9a, 10a, and cod in 9a). Along with the angel, John is also 
a dominant subject in the first strophe: he is subject of ó &kovaV Kal 
BAénov in 8a, of nkovoa kar EBAewa in 8b, of Éreo a rpookvvñÎoo in 
8c, of rpookôvnoov in 9b, of un chpayions in 10a, — but first of all 
in €y@ "Iodvvng (v. 8a). 

The characterising vocabulary of the first strophe disappears 
suddenly in v. 11 and remains totally absent up to and excluding v. 
16(?). The theme of the intermediary verses is ethical behaviour and its 
reward, or exclusion from the latter. In fact, a list of four ethical 
categories of people (evildoer and filthy, righteous and holy) and four 
related imperatives (still doing evil and still being filthy, still doing 
right and still being holy) is in v. 11, while seven ethical categories are 
listed in v. 15 (‘dogs’, sorcerers, fornicators, murderers, idolaters, 
everyone who loves falsehood and practises it). Lastly, the beatitude of 
22,14 speaks of those who ‘wash their robes’. The image is manifestly 
ethical as in Rev 19,8 where the robes are the good works of the saints 
(cf. also Rev 7,14). As to the theme and vocabulary of ‘reward’, first 


() The invocation of grace in 22,21, symmetrical to that of grace and peace 
which opens the book (1,4-5), stands alone and concludes the whole of Rev. 

(*) That is, the angel who has just shown the eschatological city to John in 
21,9-22,5. 

() Cf. the same subdivision in P. PRIGENT, L’Apocalypse de saint Jean 
(CNT[N]; Neuchâtel 1981) 349. According to M.A. KAVANAGH, Apocalypse 
22,6-21 as a Concluding Liturgical Dialogue (diss. PUG; Rome 1984) 71-96, J. 
ROLOFF, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Zürich 1984) 209, and T. COLLINS, 
Apocalypse 22,6-21 as the Focal Point of Moral Teaching and Exhortation in the 
Apocalypse (diss. PUG; Rome 1986) 16, the strophes are: vv. 6-11, vv. 12-16, 
and vv. 17-20, so that v. 11 would belong to the first strophe, and v. 16 to the 
second respectively, but cf. what PRIGENT, ibid., 350, significantly writes: «Les 
versets 11 à 15 (...) se laissaient isoler du seul fait qu’ils ne font plus la moindre 
allusion au livre qu’ils concluent. Ils forment une partie de l’épilogue, mais y 
jouent assurément un rôle très particulier. Ils développent l’affirmation majeure 
de l’épilogue (22,7): je viens bientôt». Cf. finally E.-B. ALLO, Saint Jean. 
L’Apocalypse (EB; Paris 1921) 328, and CHARLIER, Comprendre l’Apocalypse, 
II, 248, who subdivide the text into four and five strophes. 
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of all the term 116666, the verb àarnoëtôœut, and the canon of equitable 
retribution (‘to repay everyone according to his actions”), are found (v. 
12). Secondly, the opportunity of admittance into the eschatological 
city and to its tree of life is depicted (v. 14), while the decree of 
expulsion from the city in 22,15 points out the opposite perspective. 
The dominant subject of the second strophe is the ‘T of Jesus: “Behold, 
Tam coming soon’ (v. 12a), *... [bring my recompense, to repay...’ (v. 
12b), ‘I am the A and the Q...’ (v. 13). 

In the third strophe (22,16-21), the antagonists and the vocabulary 
of the first strophe (vv. 6-10) occur again: the angel (v. 16a), the 
prophecy (vv. 18a.19a), the book (vv. 18a.18c.19a.19b) and its words 
(vv. 18a.18b.19a), its content (vv. 18b.19b), and its addressees (vv. 
16a.17b.18a). The martyria-vocabulary on the contrary is new: at first 
v. 16a identifies the witness with the angel, but the right hierarchy is 
restored by means of vv. 18a and 20a where the main witness is Jesus, 
so that the angel turns out to be only a minor link in the chain of the 
witnessing. Here, then, the dominant subject is Jesus, first of all in the 
sentences in the first person singular: ‘I, Jesus, have sent my angel’ (v. 
16a), ‘I am the root...’ (v. 16b), ‘I testify...’ (v. 18a), “Surely I am 
coming soon’ (v. 20), and then in the imperatives of vv. 17a, 17b, 20b, 
and in the participle ò Laptupóv of v. 20a. 


3. The parallelism between 22,6-10 and 22, 16-20 


Some elements, both of parallelism and discontinuity, between the 
first and the third strophes, deserve closer attention. The first 
comparison could be that of the schemes of revelation, where the 
major difference is that the first strophe introduces God as the source 
of revelation and the churches as the addressees (Séigon tois 6ovAo1s 
avtod, 22,6b) (*), while in the second strophe the initiative of revealing 
is attributed to Jesus, and the churches are the object of the speech of 
revelation (Laptuproos duiv ... Em toñ EKKANOLALC, 22,16a), instead 
of being the addressees. Before proceeding further, it is necessary to 


(*) The servants of God, recipients of his revelation here in 22,6b, are more 
probably the members of the churches rather than their prophets, as one can infer 
from Rev 1,1, a true parallel to 22,6b. Rev 1,3 in fact states that the servants of 
God to whom John mediates the revelation according to Rev 1,1-2 are the lector 
and the hearers, that is the congregations of the seven churches. After all, the 
prophets said “servants of God” in 10,7 and in 11,18 they are the prophets of the 
OT or of the NT, not the local prophets of the seven Asian churches. In contrast, 
the believers are called ‘servants of God’ in 7,3; 19,2.5, and 22,3. 
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point out to whom the pronoun duiv of v. 16a refers. According to 
some interpreters, there is an identity between the duîv and the 
churches mentioned immediately after it(’). According to others, on 
the contrary, those addressed by Christ are distinct from the churches 
and have to pass on to them what Christ teaches in their regard (*). For 
others still, Christ addresses the seven churches in the pronoun Úpiv, 
transmitting to them his testimony about other churches, all the other 
churches (°). 

The first interpretation is untenable: the preposition exi modifies 
the verb uapropéo governing the case of subject matter (in Latin, de 
with the ablative case), which is in no way interchangeable with the 
receiver of the action (the Latin and Greek dative case) such as is úv. 
The third interpretation presupposes, rather awkwardly, that the seven 
churches approach either the other Asian churches or all the churches 
of that time, as bearers of a book regarding themselves (cf. Rev 1-3). 
Only the second interpretation is left: the duiv of v. 16 speaks of 
people who are in a particular relationship with Christ since Christ 
sends his angel as a witness to them, and whom he recognises as the 
ones responsible for the churches. If so, the expression of Lohmeyer 
who speaks of ecclesiola in ecclesiis (©) should be considered too 
ambiguous and too vague, because it is a question here not of a group 
within the churches, but of somebody who exerts some kind of 
authority upon them. The only feasible hypothesis, then, is that the 
Viy refers to the prophets spoken of by the angel who refuses John’s 
prostration in 22,9: T am a fellow servant with you and your brethren 


C) Cf. for instance A. Loisy, L’Apocalypse de Jean (Paris 1923) 394; Th. 
ZAHN, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Leipzig — Erlangen 1926), II, 628; J. 
BEHM, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Gottingen 11956 ['1932]) 113; Ch. 
BRÜTSCH, La Clarté de l’Apocalypse (Genève *1965 ['1940]) 390; U. VANNI, La 
struttura letteraria dell Apocalisse (Brescia ?1980 [Roma '1971]) 180; BEASLEY- 
MURRAY, The Book of Revelation, 342; CHARLIER, Comprendre l’Apocalypse, II, 
259. 

($) Cf. for instance U.B. MULLER, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (OTBK 19; 
Wiirzburg 1984) 370. 

(°) Cf. for instance W. BousseET, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (KEK; 
Gottingen °1906 ['1896]) 459; H.B. SWETE, The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek 
Text with Introduction, Notes and Indices (London 71907 ['1906]) 309; J. 
BONSIRVEN, L’Apocalypse de Saint Jean (VSal 16; Paris 1951) 331; A. 
WIKENHAUSER, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Regensburg '1947) 230; J. SWEET, 
Revelation (London 71990 ['1979]) 317. 

(19) E. LOHMEYER, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (ANT 16; Tübingen 1926) 
177. 
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the prophets...’ ("). The duiv, also, constitutes them as receivers of 
Jesus’ witness through John, and mediators of it for the benefit of the 
churches. 

A second parallelism between the first and third strophes regards 
John's book. In the first strophe, the reader learns from the words of 
the angel that the book has to be left unsealed, since the time is near (v. 
10). Every interpreter rightly connects that command with the pretence 
of the pseudo-epigraphical writers who, on the contrary, simulate 
recovering and publishing books written in ancient epochs, for 
instance by Enoch, Moses, or Baruch etc., and awaiting the right time 
for their revelation and diffusion, after being intentionally sealed or 
hidden (*?). If this is true, the angel says to John that his book is not 
destined to the generations of the age to come; on the contrary, it 
prepares the churches of the present time for the kaıpög by now 
imminent (22,10b; cf. 1,3), revealing what is to happen very soon 
(22,6c; cf. 1,1.3). In the third strophe as well, the reading of John's 
book is the object of heavenly instructions coming from the Christ 
himself, but they now concern those to whom they are addressed, and 
not the author. The Christ speaks here through the formulae of juridical 
casuistry. The cases foreseen are two: first, that someone adds 
something to the book (¿dv tig meñ) or, second, that something be 
taken away from it (€cv tic él). By way of a pun, which is rather 
artful and difficult to render in our versions, John says that “something 
will be added” to he who adds, and “something will be taken away” 
from he who takes away. Such a sanction follows the ‘reciprocity rule”, 
drawing chastisements from the book itself, because what ‘will be 
added” are the plagues written of in the book, and what ‘will be taken 


(1) Cf. E. SCHÜSSLER FIORENZA, “Apokalypsis and Propheteia. The Book of 
Revelation in the Context of Early Christian Prophecy”, L’Apocalypse johannique 
et l’Apocalyptique dans le Nouveau Testament (ed. J. LAMBRECHT) (BETL 53; 
Leuven 1980) 120-121, who writes: *... [in 22,16] a circle of prophets is named 
as the recipient of the prophecy for the churches”. 

(?) Cf. for example Dan 8,26; 12,4.9; 4 Ezra 14,6.45-46. Some authors 
express the idea vividly saying for example that John reverses the procedures 
of pseudo-epigraphical writers (BEASLEY-MURRAY, The Book of Revelation, 337), 
or that he even abjures pseudonymity (G.B. CAIRD, A Commentary on the 
Revelation of St John the Divine [London 71984] 284), since he writes for an 
immediate crisis (J. MOFFATT, The Revelation of St. John the Divine [London 
1910] 490), being a man of the present times (BEHM, Die Offenbarung des 
Johannes, 112). 
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away’ is the reward of the tree of life, announced in 2,7 and described 
in 22,2 (°). 

The first strophe speaks then of the revelation through which God 
makes known his plan to the churches, and of the churches who need 
to acquaint themselves with the book urgently, while the last strophe, 
on the contrary, speaks of Jesus” witnessing to the prophets about the 
churches, warning that the book does not tolerate any addition or 
mutilation. 


4. The themes and speakers of Rev 22 and John's expectations 


In conclusion, the text of Rev 22,6-20 is easily sub-divisible into 
three blocks, each one of them clearly characterised and distin- 
guishable from the other in both vocabulary and themes. The first and 
third strophes speak of the revelation that came to John on Patmos, 
while the second is from beginning to end an appeal to persevere, in 
the form either of imperatives constructed with ét1, of promises of the 
Coming and the reward, or in the form of a beatitude, or of the threat 
of exclusion from the bliss of the eschatological city and its tree of life. 

Three voices intertwine in the three strophes in an unusual way and 
somewhat incorrectly, according to the following sequence: 


narrator, Jesus, narrator (first strophe) 
Jesus (second strophe) 
Jesus, narrator, Jesus, narrator, congregation (third strophe) (**). 


That John dedicates two strophes to the churches and directs the 
main themes of the three strophes towards the authentication of his 


(9) Cf. the history and the spreading of this rule in W.C. VAN UNNIK, “De la 
règle Mýte mpooGeivon unte Abedetv dans l’histoire du Canon”, in VigChr 3 
(1949) 1-36. According to van Unnik the author of Revelation substituted 
rpocti8nu (“impose, add”; cf. LSJ, sub voce), the first verb of the traditional 
formula, with ëmrtienu (‘impose, inflict a penalty”; cf. LSJ, sub voce A/v, and the 
many texts there cited, for example Plato, Leges 8.838, C: 8dvarov ôtknv è. tivi; 
ID., Critias: Si«nv tiv npenovoav) precisely to achieve a more perfect word play: 
“TL” auteur s’est servi plus ou moins à tort du mot ëmu6mu [sic] parce qu'il voulait 
adapter ce verbe au jeu de mots de la suite (= that speaks of the plagues written of 
in the book)” (VAN UNNIK, ibid., 35). 

($) It is to be noted that the angel does not speak only once, because it is John, 
in the role of the narrator, who always reports the words of the angel, as the 
introductory formulae attest: koi £irév por (22,6), Kat Aéyet pot (22,9.10); against 
Bonsirven, Rissi, Barclay, Beasley-Murray, Prigent, Giblin, Roloff, and most of 
all U. VANNI, “Liturgical Dialogue as a Literary Form in the Book of Revelation”, 
NTS 37 (1991) 348-372, passim. 
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book shows clearly how much he had at heart that they might accept, 
and that he rather expected a cool reception. 


II. The real addressees in Rev 22,6-21 


1. Waiting for the Coming and the real addressees 


The first interruption (v. 7) proclaims the imminent Coming (‘And 
behold, Iam coming soon”) when John has just said that his book has 
a heavenly origin. Such an announcement is not for John; the 
addressees, on the contrary, are in need of it. In fact, John invites the 
hearer to keep and put into practice (tnpeiv) the words of his prophecy 
with the beatitude following immediately after (v. 7b). The average 
interlocutor John wants to persuade is the one reluctant to accept and 
keep (tnpeiv)(*) the words of his book; this person is the real 
addressee, even if John claims to be addressing the servants of God or 
Christ (1,1; 22,6c), all the churches of Asia (1,4.9.11), or a single 
church (2,1.8.12 etc.). John then goes on to write that the Christ will 
bring the reward at his coming (v. 12): the reward will be according to 
one’s works (v. 12b) and, in particular, will eventually consist in the 
loss of the tree of life for “dogs, sorcerers, rópvo1, idolaters...” (v. 15). 
John’s real interlocutor, then, had ceased waiting fervently for the 
Coming and the eschatological reward. He (and not John!) was 
tempted to side with nöpvoı and idolaters. 

All of this becomes even more evident in the second interruption 
or insertion (v. 17). When he writes: ‘The Spirit and the bride say, 
“Come!”’, John puts the ardent longing for Christ’s Coming on the 
lips of the ideal Church, that is the Church that heeds what the Spirit 
says to her (cf. 2,7.11 etc.), and who is preparing and adorning herself 
for her bridegroom (21,2) with the works of the saints (19,7d-8). But 
the A€yovow in the indicative of v. 17a, that is in the narrative- 
referential register, is in contrast with the hortatory register of the 
three following imperatives. In fact the einato of v. 17b, urges the 
hearer that he repeat the prayer: ‘Come!’, which is already on the lips 
of the pneumatic Church. The second and third imperatives are even 
more daring, since John, as he speaks, places himself in the very final 


(°) The answer implied in the Greek verb tnpetv, is a very complex one that 
can be described in our languages by means of two or three complementary verbs, 
such as ‘accept’, ‘keep’, and ‘practise’. 
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bliss. From there, identifying his addressee with the one who thirsts 
for the reward, he bids him to come: “Let him who is thirsty come’ (v. 
17c), and, almost as if his interlocutor had already arrived in the 
eschatological Jerusalem and at the river of living water, invites him 
to draw freely: ‘Let him who desires take the water of life without 
price’ (v. 17d). 

The metamorphosis of the addressee is not yet complete. When 
repeating once more the promise of the Coming (v. 20a), John 
strengthens it with a vaí that makes it surer and easier to expect, and 
finally, he drops the imperative of an individual invocation (simátw 
épxov, v. 17b) involving everybody — himself, the ideal Church, and 
the non-ideal Christian — in a common invocation, so that all assent 
with the ‘Amen’ and unanimously implore the Coming, saying: 
“Amen. Come, Lord Jesus!’ (v. 20b). The rhetorical resources of John 
have reached their climax. In fact only the final wish of grace follows, 
and the book ends. 

With great skill, then, John is leading his addressees from the lack 
of will-power and the relaxed vigilance to a renewed alertness, to the 
thirst for the last realities and the firm resolution of conquering them. 


2. Ethical exhortations and the real addressees 


If John tries to enliven the eschatological waiting in his 
interlocutors, it is because he is looking to solicit other ethical choices 
from them. This is seen for example in the beatitude promised to the 
one who gives acceptance, keeps and puts into practice (tnpeiv) the 
words of the book (v. 7b), but still more in vv. 11-15, through the 
tension John creates between the real interlocutor and the ideal one. 

Verse 22,11 cannot be properly exploited, unless it is correctly 
understood from the grammatical and syntactical point of view. Its 
four sentences are connected each with the other by means of three Kot 
which do not have the same syntactical value. The first kat co- 
ordinates two homogeneous sentences since the two subjects (evildoer, 
the filthy one) and the two imperatives related to them (‘Let him still 
do evil’, “Let him still be filthy’) are all negatives: this first koi has 
then the value of the Latin et/atque. The third «at is similarly to be 
translated with a co-ordinating ef, since it connects two homogeneous 
subjects (righteous, holy) and two homogeneous imperatives (“Let him 
still do right’, ‘Let him still be holy’). The non-homogeneous kat, 
which cannot be translated with ef, is the second one. It connects, in 
fact, the two sentences with negative subjects and verbs, to the two 
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sentences with subjects and verbs which are in the positive, and has 
consequently to be translated with an adversative conjunction: sed, or 
sed contra. 

The meaning of the four-sentence verse is decisively enlightened 
by the four Et, which give the value of continuous action — which in 
itself is proper to the present imperative — to the four aorist 
imperatives. The translation, then, of v. 11 is: “Let the evildoer 
continue doing evil and let the filthy one continue being filthy, but let 
the righteous one continue doing right and let the holy one continue 
being holy’. The four ét1 perfect further the meaning of the imperatives 
since they connect the verse where they are found, both with the 
preceding and with the following one, by means of the eschatological 
motif. The previous verse ended with the assertion that “The time is 
near (¿yyúc)” (v. 10b), while the following one has the promise of the 
imminent Coming (cf. the tax) and of the reward (v. 12). Verse 11 
then says to the evildoer and to the filthy one to go on practising evil 
and filthiness for the short xpovog which is left before the ko1pós (v. 
10b) and before the Coming (v. 12a). John obviously does not intend 
encouraging anybody to do injustice or impurity with his first two 
imperatives; on the contrary, it matters to him that the Christian not 
consider with envy those arrayed on the other side. One has to 
imagine, then, that not a few Christians had a secret or open envy of 
the libertines, and were tempted to yield to compromise, syncretism, or 
apostasy. John says to such addressees that they not be enticed, but to 
leave the unjust and the filthy to their destiny (*9). 

This is why in the following verses (vv. 12-14) John connects the 
theme of the Coming with that of the reward, both positive and 
negative. Verses 22,12-13 state that the Christ comes, that He comes 
soon, that He comes with the reward ‘according to each one’s works’ 
(v. 12), that He is not only ‘protological’ (the Alpha, the First, the 
Beginning), but ‘eschatological’ as well (the Omega, the Last, the End) 
(v. 13). The following v. 14 begins revealing what is meant by a reward 
‘according to each one’s works’. Here too John speaks to Christians 


(5) According to many interpreters the four imperatives describe what will 
happen during the last days: men harden (Briitsch), no time is left for conversion 
(Swete, Barclay, Morris, Caird, Harrington), and the approaching end reveals 
everybody’s real interior stance or fixes it (Prigent and Bonsirven, respectively). 
MULLER, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 369, interprets them as ironic 
imperatives, ROLOFF, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 211, as fatalistic, but it is 
more probable that they invite the members of the churches to perseverance. 
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who are in fact tempted to stain their robes through compromise and 
syncretism, but because of its idealisation and exhortation, the surface 
of his text proclaims beatitude for those who “wash their robes”. The 
reward “according to each one's works” shall give them the right to the 
tree of life (oto ¿govcía Ent...) and consequently access to the city 
described in 21,10-22,5. Yet John strikes a note of realism too this 
time: some shall enter the city, others will be excluded (v. 15). 

The list of those who shall not be allowed to enter is first of all 
structured according to the scheme of 5 + 2 (dogs, sorcerers, 
fornicators, murderers, idolaters + everyone who loves and who 
practises falsehood) in order to express the totality of sinners by means 
of the number seven (”). Second, the list includes generic categories: 
“dogs” is a very pejorative term, but it does not speak of any precise 
sin, and the formula “everyone who loves and practises falsehood” is 
also generic and summarising. However, beyond what the text says on 
its surface, one can recognise that nopvoı and idolaters are John’s 
target; he does not in fact reproach sorcery or murder in any church in 
Rev 2-3, where he meticulously reviews their life, but censures their 
mopveta and involvement in idolatry through eating ei5w2ó8vta (2,14; 
2,20.21). They are the real addressees. 


3. Legitimisation of the book and the real addressees 


John also allows one to sense who really were the Christians to 
whom he wrote, every time he speaks of his book, especially when he 
addresses the churches in the first strophe and the prophets in the third 
one. In order to legitimise his book in the eyes of the members of the 
churches, in Rev 22,6-10 John (i) lets the angel designate the content 
of the book as words true and deserving of trust (AOyou mOTOL Kot 
aAE9ıVvot); (ii) he affirms that the angel was sent by God to his servants 
in order to reveal his plan to them (v. 6b-c); (iii) he speaks repeatedly 
of his book as a prophetic book (22,7.10; cf. 22,18); (iv) he says that 
he himself was overwhelmed by the great revelations he heard and 
saw, so that he was urged by gratitude to adore the revealing angel; (v) 
he puts it on the lips of the angel that those revelations, far from 
coming from himself, come from God, so that it is God who must be 


(+?) L. MORRIS, The Book of Revelation (TNTC 20; Leicester — Grand Rapids 
21989 ['1969]) 253, writes that the scheme 5 + 2 is according to John’s manner; 
in fact cf. for example 6,12-14, and 6,15. 
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adored (**); (vi) he introduces himself as a prophet through the words of 
the angel; (vii) and, again through the words of the angel, he 
legitimises his book, since it is a book to be made known and not to be 
sealed and hidden. 

Such an insistence by John on the importance of his book betrays 
his anxiety: he feared that the book would be accepted with coldness 
and indifference, — obviously, on the grounds of negative experiences 
of the past. What especially reveals John’s perspective is the 
uselessness of certain assertions which according to the surface of the 
text are addressed to John. As receiver of heavenly visions and 
revelations, John has no need to hear that he is hearing true and reliable 
words, and he knows perfectly well that he must not adore anybody 
but God alone, neither does he need to hear that his book is a prophetic 
book. It is the average Christians of Asian churches and first of all 
those who follow the prophetess Jezebel who need to hear that they 
meet in John’s book not his words, but God’s, mediated by the angel 
of prophecy. 


4. Legitimisation of the book and the brother-prophets 


The surface of the text of Revelation speaks positively of prophets 
who are given the spirits of God (v. 6b), the witness of Jesus (v. 16; cf. 
19,10b), and the spirit of prophecy (19,10d). Furthermore John 
proclaims them brother-prophets who should not feel intimidated in 
the presence of an angel mediator, because the angel is simply their 
co-servant (v. 9; cf. 19,10). But even here, as a matter of fact, he is 
dealing with interlocutors of very modest stature. One can guess this 
from the evolution, both in content and in meaning, of the concept of 
“witness of Jesus’. 

At first Jesus sends his witness to the brother-prophets through the 
angel, investing them with responsibility for the churches (‘I, Jesus, 


($) This is the import of the episodes of Rev 19,10 and 22,8-9, according to 
Lohmeyer, Behm, Miiller, Morris; cf. in particular BEASLEY-MURRAY, The Book of 
Revelation, 336: “There is nothing in John’s earlier visions to suggest that he was 
concerned about such a danger (= angel worship as in Colossae). (...) Possibly he 
had certain positive lessons in view in this passage’. On the contrary, Rev 19 and 
22 are against angel worship according to MOFFATT, The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, 489 (‘precaution against angel-worship could hardly be more stringent’), 
W. BARCLAY, The Revelation of John (DSB; Edinburgh 71990 ['1959]) II, 224 
(‘worship of angels is wrong’), and W.J. HARRINGTON, Revelation (SPag 16; 
Collegeville 1993) 224 (‘a warning against a propensity to angel worship’). 
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have sent my angel...’, 22,16). The ‘witness of Jesus’, however, is 
then deeply modified in 22,18, where it no longer concerns the life of 
the churches, but the heavy sanctions which shall fall upon those who 
tamper with John’s book. Furthermore, although the witness seems to 
be addressed generically ‘to everyone who hears the words...’ and not 
exactly to the prophets, in reality it is not so. In fact John writes ‘every 
one who hears’ because the sanctions are taken according to the 
reciprocity rule from his writing, that obviously is to be read and 
heard. The zavti of ravti 4xovovti, however, makes it clear that the 
sanctions threaten every reader: those who have some responsibility 
within the churches included. In other words, by writing: ‘everyone 
who hears’, John could certainly refer to the congregation, as he does 
in 1,3, but the members of it could tamper with the words of John’s 
book only by applying them in a reduced or distorted way in their 
everyday life, and so the book and its words would remain untouched. 
The hearers threatened in vv. 18-19 are, then, the influential people 
who have some real possibility of altering John’s book, either by 
deleting or interpolating, or by minimising and perverting this or that 
teaching in the community sermon (°). This was exactly what Jezebel 
was doing. As a prophetess, she exerted some kind of didactical 
authority in the Thyatira community, teaching the nopveta and the 
lawfulness of eating etômA68vta (2,20) to Christ’s servants, against 
John’s teaching. Hers was a typical example of what John meant with 
his Erin, and with his àġarpéo (22,18-19). 

There are, also, in Rev interlocutors whom John deals with in a 
way different from how he knew and felt about them. He does not face 
their weaknesses directly, but tries to condition them in every way, 
with great rhetorical skill: he blandishes them, he incites them, he stirs 
them up, and tries to drag them from giving in, to vigilance. The 
“brother-prophets” were probably among those he addressed with more 


() The threats of vv. 18-19 are against the hearers, according to MORRIS, The 
Book of Revelation, 255, or against the scribes who multiplied the copies of the 
book, according to BEASLEY-MURRAY, The Book of Revelation, 346, but rightly 
are considered against the falsifiers of the contents according to SWETE, The 
Apocalypse of St. John, 311-312 (‘It is no mere lapsus calami ... which is 
condemned, but the deliberate falsification or misinterpretation”); W. HADORN, 
Die Offenbarung des Johannes (ThHK 18; Leipzig 1928) 219; WIKENHAUSER, 
Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 230; PRIGENT, L’Apocalypse de saint Jean, 730, 
and R.L. THOMAS, “The Spiritual Gift of Prophecy in Rev 22,18”, JETS 32 (1989) 
208 (‘The listeners had no control over that written document’). 
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concern. Their role and the circumstances of their life need to be 
reconstructed more closely, now. 


IL. John and the prophets of the seven churches 


1. Other voices” interference in the book of Rev 


One has to return, having now arrived at the conclusion, to what 
has been the starting point: the voices which interfere with each other. 
It must be said first of all that the phenomenon occurs elsewhere in 
Rev. The most evident case is in 16,15. The announcement of the 
Coming and the following beatitude do not have the least logical 
connection, either with the preceding context or with the following one 
that speak of the anti-divine coalition organised by the Dragon, the 
Beast and the pseudo-Prophet. Some propose transfering this verse to 
another context to eliminate the difficulty (°), but, since such an 
intervention looks like an escamotage, the best explanation remains 
that an extraneous voice interferes here as well. 

Interference of voices, however, is already found in Rev 1,1-8 
where some cases are sure while others are only possible. One such 
sure case is in v. 7, where a prophetic oracle announces the Lord’s 
Coming (1800 £pxeron) as soon as a doxology is closed (vv. 5b-6). The 
‘Amen, Amen’ of v. 7c is another very probable case, since it seems to 
be the assent given by a choral voice to that prophetic announcement. 
Sure also is the case of the yó eiu tò” AAO... of 1,8, followed in its 
turn by the unexpected ¿yò 'Ioavvng which starts the christophany 
narrative (1,9) (?'). Another violent change of grammatical subject and 
action is found between 11,2 which speaks of the command given to 
John to measure the temple, and. 11,3 where a voice in the first person 
introduces the two Witnesses. One could list, in addition, the texts 
introduced by we (13,10; 13,18; 14,12; 17,9), the beatitude dictated to 
John in 14,13, and the ‘Rejoice over her (= Babylon), o heaven’ 


(°) The verse should be transferred to between Rev 3,3a and 3,3b according 
to R.H. CHARLES, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St 
John (ICC; Edinburgh 1920), II, 49, and to a non-specified place according to 
LOHMEYER, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 133; VANNI, “Liturgical Dialogue”, 
368, n. 30. Cf. a status quaestionis in MOFFATT, The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, 448, n. 1; and in PRIGENT, L’Apocalypse de saint Jean, 492. 

(1) Cf. D. AUNE, Revelation 1-5 (WBC 52; Dallas 1997) 51, who writes: 
‘Rev 1,7-8 consists of two discrete units with no intrinsic literary connections’. 
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(18,20), since it has no introducing formula and cannot be part of the 
seamen's dirge. 

Chaotic voices exist then in every part of Rev. Consequently, it 
becomes necessary to ask why John loses the thread of his argument so 
frequently or interrupts it deliberately; he who, for example in the great 
sequences of 1,9-3,22, or 4,1-8,1 and 21,9-22,5 proves to be the most 
enthralling narrator of all the NT, even more than Luke in the Acts. 


2. Miiller’s hypothesis, Rev 22,6-21 and 1 Cor 14 


U.B. Müller suggested that v. 16,15 and the epilogue could be set 
in the frame of prophetic and charismatic praxis of the early 
churches (?). That praxis is known to us only through the rules given to 
the Corinthian charismatics by Paul, and actually some details of 1 Cor 
11 and 1 Cor 14 confirm Müller’s hypothesis. 

First of all 1 Cor 11,4.5 supplies evidence of alternating prayer and 
prophecy in the meetings of house-churches in Corinth. 1 Cor 14 adds 
to prayer and prophecy also apocalypse, knowledge, didache (vv. 6- 
7a), psalm, speaking in tongues, and the interpretation of it (v. 26). 
Second, as to the prophecy, the Corinthian prophets wanting to speak 
were so numerous that Paul had to limit their speeches to two or three, 
otherwise the community would be confused, and not at all edified 
(1 Cor 14,29-33). Third and most importantly, Paul puts the case of a 
prophet speaking when suddenly a revelation is given to someone 
who is listening to him while seated (¿av $e GAAM AroxoAv40ñ 


(2) Cf. MÜLLER, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 282, for 16,15: Die 
plôtzliche Ich-Rede des Christus an dieser Stelle läfit sich ursprünglich aus 
prophetischer Praxis erkláren”; and cf. p. 367, for the epilogue: ‘... scheint der 
Verfasser am Schluß seines Buches an den Gottesdienst zu denken, in dem ‘die 
Worte der Weissagung’ gehört werden. Wenn diese Annahme richtig ist, erklärt 
sich auch die unvermittelte Abfolge von Worten verschiedener Sprecher. (...) 
Darin spiegelt sich am ehesten die Situation der Gemeindeversammlung wider, in 
der, von Geist ergriffen, mehrere Propheten auftreten, um ihre Offenbarungen 
kundzutun’. Cf. also R. TREVIJANO ETCHEVERRIA, “El discurso profético de este 
libro”, Salm 29 (1982) 299, who writes: ‘El autor parece estar renovando por 
escrito una experiencia carismätica ya vivida en el culto comunitario’. HADORN, 
Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 215, explains instead the frequent change of 
subject in Ap 22,6-21 with the analogous phenomenon found in the OT prophets. 
Others term the dialogue not as charismatic but liturgical: VANNI, La struttura 
letteraria dell’Apocalisse, 109-115; 299-301; 1D., “Liturgical Dialogue as a 
Literary Form in the Book of Revelation”; PRIGENT, L’Apocalypse de saint Jean, 
695; KAVANAGH, Apocalypse 22,6-21; C.H. GIBLIN, The Book of Revelation. The 
Open Book of Prophecy (Good News Studies 34; Collegeville 1991) 214. 
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kaanuevo, 14,30a). Paul then orders that the first prophet has to 
remain silent (6 mpatocs o1yatw, v. 30,b), because the spirits of 
prophets (nveduara rpobntôv) are subject to the prophets (v. 32). 
Well, John’s vocabulary is surprisingly close to Paul’s: if Paul writes 
nveduata TPObNTÔV, John has nveduara táv rpobntäv in Rev 22,6b, 
and rvevno ths npobntetas in 19,10. But — what is more — Paul's ò 
TPÓTOG ovyatw, if compared with Revelation, helps understanding 
why the narrator is silenced in Rev 16,14 or in 22,6 by the voice 
proclaiming: ‘Behold, I am coming soon!” Finally, all that a non- 
charismatic Corinthian could do when participating in charismatic 
meetings was to assent to the speeches of the prophets by uttering his 
‘Amen’ (1 Cor 14,16): an Amen like the Amens which are found in the 
“charismatico-prophetic” contexts of Rev 1,7 and, exactly, Rev 22,20. 

It is not implausible, then, to interpret the interference of many 
voices in Rev from the perspective of the Corinthian charismatic 
praxis, and vice versa to see in Rev 22,6-21 a concrete case of what the 
two or three prophets who were permitted to speak by Paul could have 
said in the Corinthian assembly, even when interrupting someone else 
who was already speaking. 


3. The prophetic praxis and John's relationship to the brother-prophets 


In conclusion, John clothes his writing with a charismatic way of 
speaking, and thereby probably intends to establish some sort of link 
with the ‘brother-prophets’ whom he mentions in 19,10 and 22,9. It is 
a way of confirming solidarity with them, or better, of saying that, if he 
wants to, he is able to speak as they and their congregations do. 

John follows the same strategy of ‘recalling solidarity in order to 
be listened to’ in 1,9 where he defines himself ‘a sharer 
(ovykoivov6c) with his addressees. When scrutinised attentively, the 
ovyxowvovóc of 1,9 and the ddeAoot of 19,10 and 22,9, however, 
betray John’s awareness of his superiority. He experiences tribulation 
as the seven churches do (1,9), and yet it is he who is in the position of 
narrating the christophany and the vision of the heavenly throne, and 
it is he who says, in the name of Christ: ‘Do not fear what you are 
about to suffer’ (2,10), or “Hold fast to what you have, until I come’ 
(2,25), or again: “Here is a call for the endurance and faith of the 
saints’ (13,10). In other words, even if John imitates the intermittent 
language of his brother-prophets, first of all he is well aware that he is 
bound to pass on to them the revelations he receives, and therefore that 
he is called to a responsibility superior to their responsibility. 
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Secondly, neither is his book fragmentary, nor in particular is Rev 22, 
6-21 chaotic, considering its distinguishable strophes, the lucid and 
coherent flow of thoughts, and its persuading force, which are 
certainly not the product of extemporaneity and improvisation. 

One could therefore compare John of Patmos to Paul. In the same 
way Paul referred back to the Damascus event in order to claim 
apostolicity, similarly John appeals to his mystical experiences, which, 
however, were exposed to the suspicion of subjectivism. 
Consequently, as Paul did not disdain boasting “according to the flesh” 
(2 Cor 11,18), so John was trying to prove his own prophetic charism 
having recourse to the charismatic language which probably was 
sought after as a proof of indisputable pneumaticity in Asia as it was in 
the Pauline Corinth. That is why he transmits the appeal to hearing the 
voice of the Spirit to every one of the seven churches: *... let him hear 
what the Spirit says to the churches’ (2,7 etc.). 

In any case, John is in trouble, and tries to bridge over the distance 
he feels from the churches and their leaders. He certainly had some 
following in the Christian communities, for example in Ephesus or 
Smyrna or Philadelphia, yet no text of Revelation permits one to say that 
he felt some brother-prophet close to his own position. The prophetess 
Jezebel went so far, that after previous ineffective invitations to repent (‘I 
gave [toxa] her time to repent, but she...’[2,21]), only shock therapy 
was left. As far as the other prophets are concerned, perhaps John sees 
some hope still (**), since he still calls them “brothers” and addresses to 
them the exacting word of Christ about the churches of 22,16(*). 


(>) Cf. SWETE, The Apocalypse of St. John, 303, who writes: ‘It is noteworthy 
that even in the visions of this book, which came to him when he was apparently 
alone in Patmos, St John associates himself with the whole body of the Christian 
prophets’. 

(**) According to D. HILL, “Prophecy and Prophets in the Revelation of St 
John”, in NTS 18 (1971-1972) 413; G.K. BEALE, The Book of Revelation (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids 1999) 82, and most of all according to D. Aung, “The Prophetic 
Circle of John of Patmos and the Exegesis of Revelation 22,16”, JSNT 37 (1989) 
103-116; 1D., Prophecy in Early Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean 
World (Grand Rapids 1983) 206-208, the ‘brother-prophets’ were pupils of John 
and served both as envoys and lectors in the distribution and presentation of Rev 
to the seven churches. But the case of Jezebel shows clearly that there were 
prophets not at all under the authority of John as a master-prophet. Furthermore, 
according to the same AUNE, ibid., 218, and THOMAS, “The Spiritual Gift of 
Prophecy in Rev 22,18”, 209, the mention of the teaching of the ‘prophet’ Balaam 
in conjunction with the Nicolaitian heresy (2,14-15) commends the view that that 
was another movement supported by prophetic utterances. 
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But, probably due to his spiritual loftiness and intransigence, John is a 
lonely prophet. 
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SUMMARY 


Interpreters of the Apocalypse agree that in Ap 22,6-21 disorder reigns and that, 
most of all, various voices in these verses interfere with one another, without care 
for rules which would produce a proper development. Therefore, chaos is 
undeniably in the text. But it is equally true that with some ease one can discern 
in the text an articulation in three strophes: the first and the third speak of the 
revelation received by John and of the transmission of that revelation to the 
churches by means of John”s book, while the second is concerned with the ethical 
life and its eschatological reward. All this reveals the anxiety of John about a 
relaxation of vigilance on the part of the churches of Asia, so that John 
consequently insists on the imminence of the eschatological Coming and labors to 
show the legitimacy of the demands of his book, especially before the eyes of his 
‘brother-prophets’. It is the framework of their prophetic style, probably 
charismatic like that of the prophets of 1 Cor 14, which allows us to make sense 
of the interference and injection of various voices in these verses of the johannine 
Apocalypse; we find a similar style in certain other verses at the beginning and in 
the body of John’s book. 


The sacrifice of Isaac in Qumran literature 


The story of Abraham's willingness to sacrifice Isaac is well known 
because of the account of it in Genesis 22. Well known too is the way 
allusion is made to this story in some writings of the New Testament 
(e.g., Jas 2,21-23; Heb 6,13-14; 11,17-19; possibly Rom 8,32). Even 
more well known is the understanding of that account in the rabbinical 
tradition among the Jewish people, where it is known as the ‘Agëdat 
Yishaq, ‘Binding of Isaac”, or simply the Agedah or Akedah. It is not 
surprising, then, that a Qumran text might be found that sheds some 
light on the understanding of that famous account in the Book of 
Genesis. 

The name Agedah, however, is used with different connotations 
today, and so it is necessary to be clear from the outset about the sense 
in which it is being used. Sometimes it is used to denote only the 
vicarious expiation of the sacrifice of Isaac, i.e. the offering of Isaac on 
behalf of others (people of Israel); sometimes it means the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac as it developed in the Jewish tradition in contrast to 
the bare account in Gen 22; and sometimes it connotes the totality of 
events depicted in art and literature that builds on Gen 22,1-19 (*). The 
noun 17p9 does not appear in the biblical account of Genesis or in the 


(') See J. SWETNAM, Jesus and Isaac. A Study of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in the Light of the Aqedah (AnBib 94; Rome 1981) 75. Also R.J. DALY, “The 
Soteriological Significance of the Sacrifice of Isaac”, CBQ 39 (1977) 45-75; J. 
DANIÉLOU, “La typologie d’Isaac dans le christianisme primitif”, Bib 28 (1947) 
363-393; L. GINZBERG, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia, PA 1909-1938) V, 
218, n. 52; L. Jacobs, “Akedah”, Encyclopaedia Judaica (Jerusalem 1970-1971) 
II, 480-484; R. LE DÉAUT, “La présentation targumique du sacrifice d’Isaac et la 
sotériologie paulinienne”, Studiorum Paulinorum congressus internationalis 
catholicus 1961 (AnBib 17-18; Rome 1963) II, 563-574; D. LERCH, Isaaks 
Opferung christlich gedeutet. Eine auslegungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung (BHT 
12; Tübingen 1950) 40-42; I. LÉVI, “Le sacrifice d’Isaac et la mort de Jésus”, REJ 
64 (1912) 161-184; A. MÉDEBIELLE, L’Expiation dans l’Ancien et le Nouveau 
Testament (SPIB 42; Rome 1923) 264-265; R.A. ROSENBERG, “Jesus, Isaac and 
the ‘Suffering Servant””, JBL 84 (1965) 381-388; H.-J. SCHOEPS, “The Sacrifice 
of Isaac in Paul's Theology”, JBL 65 (1946) 385-392; S. SPIEGEL, The Last Trial: 
on the Legends and Lore of the Command to Abraham to Offer Isaac as a 
Sacrifice. The Akedah. Translated from the Hebrew, with an introduction by 
Judah Goldin (New York 1967); J.E. Woop, “Isaac Typology in the New 
Testament”, NTS 14 (1967-1968) 583-589. 
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Qumran text to be discussed. It first appears in the rabbinic tradition of 
the third-fourth century of the Christian era. For this reason I shall not 
use it again until I come to discuss that tradition. I shall be speaking of 
the sacrifice of Isaac in a sense that mediates between the first and 
second senses just mentioned, because I am concerned to determine 
how much of the first meaning can really be found in the Jewish 
tradition that develops out of Gen 22,1-19 in the pre-Christian 
Palestinian Jewish tradition prior to the New Testament. 

My further remarks will be made under four headings: (1) the 
Genesis account in its original Hebrew form and in the Old Greek 
version; (2) the understanding of the account in the Book of Jubilees; 
(3) the Qumran text that interprets it; and (4) later developments of the 
understanding of the sacrifice of Isaac. 


I. The Genesis Account in Its Original Hebrew Form 
and in the Old Greek Version 


The Hebrew narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac is recounted in Gen 
22,1-19, which can be summarized thus: 


' After these events God put Abraham to the test... ?... “Take your son, 
your only son Isaac, whom you love, and go to the land of Moriah and 
offer him there as a burnt offering on one of the mountains that I shall 
point out to you’. * Abraham rose early the next morning, saddled his 
donkey, and took with him two of his servants and his son Isaac. He cut 
wood for the burnt offering and set out to go to the place of which God 
had told him. * On the third day Abraham raised his eyes and saw the 
place from afar... * Abraham took the wood for the burnt offering and 
put in on his son Isaac’s shoulders; he himself carried the fire and the 
knife; and the two of them went on together. ’ Isaac said to his father 
Abraham, ‘Father!’ Abraham answered, ‘Yes, my son?’ He continued, 
‘Here are the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb for the burnt 
offering?’ * Abraham answered, ‘God himself will provide the lamb for 
the burnt offering, my son’. Then the two of them went on together. 
"When they came to the place of which God had told him, Abraham 
built there an altar and arranged the wood (upon it); then he bound 
(py) his son Isaac and placed him upon the altar on top of the wood. 
"Then Abraham reached out and took the knife to slay his son. '' The 
angel of the Lord cried out to him from heaven, ‘Abraham, Abraham!’ 
He answered him, “Yes?” ? “Do not lay your hand on the boy; do not do 
anything to him, because I now know that you are a God-fearer, since 
you have not withheld from me your son, your only son’. "As Abraham 
raised his eyes, he saw a ram caught by its horns in the thicket. 
Abraham went, took the ram, and offered it up as a burnt offering 
instead of his son. '* Abraham called that place ‘Yahweh-Yir’ eh’. So it 
is called to this day: ‘On the mount of the Lord it will be provided’. 
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The striking details in the Genesis account are the age of Isaac, 
who is no longer a mere infant but a youth who understands what 
sacrifice is and can carry wood, and the place from which Abraham 
starts and to which he returns, viz. Beer-sheba. Only two noteworthy 
differences are found in the Septuagint version of this account. First, 
the way it translates Hebrew mann as eig thv yv tv DYNAN, ‘to the 
high land”, in v. 2; and second, how Tr”, ‘only’, the description of 
Abraham’s son, as œyarntéc, ‘beloved’, in vv. 2, 12, 16. Elsewhere in 
the Septuagint 7° is sometimes rendered as uovoyevng (Judg 11,34 in 
MS B P]; also Ps 22,21). Although ‘Moriah’ turns up again only in 2 
Chr 3,1, as the place where Solomon built the Temple, the site in 
Genesis is usually regarded as otherwise unknown. Moreover, this 
narrative emphasizes that Isaac is Abraham’s ‘only’ son (MT) or 
‘beloved’ son (LXX), because Abraham has already abandoned and 
sent off to the wilderness of Beer-sheba both Ishmael and his mother 
Hagar (Gen 21,8-21), so that Ishmael no longer counts as a son. In 
Genesis itself, one eventually learns that Abraham had six other 
children by Keturah (25,2), but they play no role in this narrative about 
Isaac, who is Abraham’s ‘only’ son and heir (°). The test to which 
Abraham is subjected: the child born to him after a long delay, who is 
to be the link to the promised numerous progeny (Gen 15,4-6), is now 
to be given up at God’s request as a sacrifice. 


II. The Understanding of the Account in the Book of Jubilees 


The narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac was reproduced in the Book 
of Jubilees, and it reveals how the Genesis story was being understood 
in the second pre-Christian century in Palestinian Judaism. Although 
the details of the narrative remain basically the same, five important 


C) In MS A one finds novoyevng &yarntdc as the translation. 

(5) See further G. VON RAD, Genesis. A Commentary (London 1966) 232- 
240; 1D., Das Opfer des Abraham (KT 6; Munich 1971); H. Graf von REVENTLOW, 
Opfere deinen Sohn. Eine Auslegung von Genesis 22 (BSt 53; Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1968); C.WESTERMANN, Genesis 12-36. A Commentary (Minneapolis, MN 1985) 
351-365; G.W. Coats, “Abraham's Sacrifice of Faith: A Form-Critical Study of 
Genesis 22”, Int 27 (1973) 389-400; L. KUNDERT, Die Opferung/Bindung Isaaks 
(WMANT 78; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1998) I, 95-107; G. STEINS, Die “Bindung 
Isaaks” im Kanon (Gen 22). Grundlagen und Programm einer kanonisch- 
intertextuellen Lektüre. Mit Spezialbibliographie zu Gen 22 (Herders biblische 
Studien 20; Freiburg im B. 1999); R. BRANDSCHEIDT, “Das Opfer des Abrahams 
(Genesis 22,1-19)”, TTZ 110 (2001) 1-19. 
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elements were introduced into it as it became part of Jub 17,15- 
18,16). 

The first is the role of ‘prince Mastemah’. Whereas God's 
command given to Abraham in Gen 22 to offer his son is simply stated 
without any reason for it other than that God would ‘test’ Abraham, in 
Jubilees prince Mastemah is used to supply the motivation for it. He 
functions in the heavenly court as Satan does in Job 1-2, for he 
challenges God to put Abraham to the test: 


The prince Mastemah came and said in God’s presence, ‘Look, 
Abraham loves his son Isaac and is more pleased with him than 
anything else; command him to offer him as a burnt offering on an 
altar and see whether he will carry out this order. Then you will know 
whether he is faithful in every test to which you subject him’ (Jub 
17,16). 


Second, the account in Jubilees gives a list of tests to which 
Abraham was subjected by God prior to the great test of the sacrifice 
of Isaac. God's answer to Mastemah’s challenge runs as follows: 


The Lord knew that Abraham was faithful in all his afflictions, 
because he had tested him with a command to leave his country, and 
with famine; he tested him with the wealth of kings, and he tested him 
again with his wife, when she was taken away from him; and with 
circumcision; and he had tested him with Ishmael and Hagar, his 
slave-girl, when he sent them away. In every test to which the Lord 
subjected him, Abraham had been found faithful. His soul was not 
impatient, or slow to act. For he was faithful and loved the Lord (Jub 
17,17-18). 


In this passage we learn about six tests to which Abraham was 
subjected by God (°): (a) the command to leave his country (= Gen 
12,1); (b) the famine in Canaan that makes him go down to Egypt to 
get grain (= Gen 12,10); (c) the wealth of booty retrieved from the 
defeat of the eastern kings that Abraham did not keep from the king of 
Sodom (= Gen 14,21-23); (d) the abduction of Sarah by Pharaoh (= 
Gen 12,14-15); (e) the command to circumcise himself and all his men 
as a sign of the covenant (= Gen 17,10-12); and (f) the sending away 
of Hagar and his son Ishmael (= Gen 21,9-14). 


(*) See J.C. VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees (Guides to Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha; Sheffield 2001) 52-53. 

(*) The later rabbinic tradition numbered the tests as ten, but only six are 
mentioned in Jub 17,17. The ten tests are listed in Pirge deRabbi Eliezer 26-31; 
see also Jub 19,8, and J. BOWKER, The Targums and Rabbinic Literature. An 
Introduction to Jewish Interpretations of Scripture (Cambridge 1969) 228-229. 
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Third, after the six tests, Jubilees recounts the story of the sacrifice 
of Isaac, the great test in Abraham's life (18,1-16). The story repeats 
the details of the account in Gen 22 rather closely, but it again 
introduces the prince Mastemah at two points. (a) As Abraham is about 
to use the knife to slay Isaac, it records: ‘I was standing in the Lord’s 
presence, and the prince Mastemah was there too. And the Lord said, 
“Tell him not to lay his hand on the child...” (Jub 18,9). (b) Later on 
it records, after God has found Abraham faithful: ‘The prince 
Mastemah was put to shame’ (18,11). Thereupon Abraham spies the 
ram. In this way, what the ‘the angel of the Lord’ does in the Genesis 
account becomes one of the tasks of Mastemah. 

Fourth, Jubilees may connect the sacrifice of Isaac with Passover, 
but only indirectly. It dates the approach of Mastemah to God on the 
twelfth day of the first month (17,15), and the reader is left to add the 
three days that the text mentions, when it notes that Abraham and Isaac 
approach the mountain of their destination ‘on the third day’ (18,3). 
That would have been the fifteenth day, when Passover was being 
celebrated (°). 

Finally, Jubilees identifies ‘the mount’ called in Hebrew Yahweh- 
Yir’eh as Mount Zion (18,13), i.e. Jerusalem. 


HI. The Qumran Text That Interprets the Account 


Among the many fragmentary texts retrieved from Qumran Cave 
4, which rewrite the Hebrew Scriptures, one in particular is 
noteworthy, 4Q225 or 4QPseudo-Jubilees*(”). It is noteworthy, 
because it reveals that the sacrifice of Isaac was not passed over in 
silence among the Essene Jews at Qumran, as has been thought at 
times (°). The text is extant in only three fragments, and its account 


(©) See further J.C. VANDERKAM, “The Agedah, Jubilees, and Pseudo- 
Jubilees”, The Quest for Context and Meaning. Studies in Biblical Intertextuality 
in Honor of James A. Sanders (ed. C.A. EVANS — S. TALMON) (Biblical 
Interpretation Series 28; Leiden 1997) 241-261, esp. 245-248; also P.R. DAVIES, 
“Passover and the Dating of the Agedah”, JJS 30 (1979) 59-67. 

C) See J.C. VANDERKAM — J.T. MILIK, “225. 4QPseudo-Jubilees*’, Qumran 
Cave 4. VIII. Parabiblical Texts, Part 1 (ed. H. ATTRIDGE et al.) (DJD 13; Oxford 
1994) 141-155. 

(*) See R. LE DÉAUT, La Nuit Pascale (AnBib 22; Rome 1963) 184, n. 134: 
‘Tl est très remarquable qu’étant donnée la popularité du sacrifice d’ Isaac dans le 
Judaisme ancien, il soit passé sous silence dans ce que nous connaissons de la 
littérature qumrânienne’. 
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resembles that of Jubilees. Although its vocabulary and phraseology 
are similar to that of Jubilees, it differs clearly enough so that one 
cannot call it simply a copy of Jubilees; hence Pseudo-Jubilees. This 
fragmentary text tells of an heir to be born of Abraham, the birth of 
Isaac, and God's reward of Abraham for being willing to spare this 
only son. 

Fragment 2, columns i and ii are important for this discussion, and 

the text of col. i runs as follows: 
als” ] 
PL ms 2 Ta pax 9 snm [Ts omas] 
manfo]ar ww sia pro” now ns SIP Dima] 
omas] San proa Das ns Drawn pos Bs] 
[ows mT ns pow ns 1212 ns mp onas on] 
o [mam Jens ans y 12109 rom an[978 ans] 
[mana aja Sy mar qa [59 mp7 729 [ams 208] 
ns [om]as KO 5 ] 


ESAS Roo —] 


Ria > ua 


7 And [Abraham] 

8 bellieved] God, and righteousness was reckoned to him (°). A son 
was born af[ter] this 

9 [to Abraha]m, and he named him Isaac. But the prince Ma[s]temah 
came 

10 [to G]od, and he lodged a complaint against Abraham about Isaac. 
[G]od said 

11 [to Abra]ham, “Take your son Isaac, [your] only one, [whom] 

12 [you lo]ve, and offer him to me as a burnt offering on one of the 
[hig]h mountains, 

13 [which I shall point out] to you’. He aro[se and w]Jen[t] from the 
wells (°) up to Mo[unt Moriah]. 

14 [ JAnd Ab[raham] raised 


Column ii continues the text of col. 1 directly: 


vin bn na pro” Sy 00397 as] Pp ws mm Pape] 1 
j | 
TOM TN DSI OST MIT pas] oTa ON pro NN 2 
í 
Ton ms INT os 12 pro” Jos omas mas mo) 3 
Í 

[ ma’ ms MaJo yas ON PTE a8 > 4 

[ naman Joy a Dm wip “END 5 

[ mawan "ND PANT a mans 6 


(°) For an interpretation of this part of the text, see J.A. FITZMYER, “The 
Interpretation of Genesis 15,6: Abraham’s Faith and Righteousness in a Qumran 
Text” (forthcoming). 

(°) In Gen 22,19 Beer-sheba (225 82) is given as the dwelling-place of 
Abraham. The author of this text seems to have interpreted the name to mean 
‘seven wells’, as it was understood sometimes later on (see T. NOLDEKE, “Sieben 
Brunnen”, ARW 7 [1904] 340-344). 
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1 [his ey]es, [and there was a] fire; and he puft the wood on his son 
Isaac, and they went together.] 

2 Isaac said to Abraham, [his father, ‘Here are the fire and the wood, 
but where is the lamb] 

3 for the burnt offering? Abraham said to [his son Isaac, “God 
himself will provide the lamb”.] 


4 Isaac said to his father, “Blind me fast ] 

5 Holy angels were standing, weeping over the [altar ] 

6 his sons from the earth. The angels of Mas[temah ] 

7 rejoicing and saying, “Now he will perish’. And [in all this the 


Prince Mastemah was testing whether] 

8 he would be found feeble, or whether A[braham] would be found 
unfaithful [to God. He cried out, ] 

9 ‘Abraham, Abraham!’ And he said, ‘Yes?’ So He said, ‘N[ow I 
know that ] 

10 he will not be loving’. The Lord God blessed Is[aac all the days of 
his life. He became the father of] 

11 Jacob(''), and Jacob became the father of Levi, [a third] 
gene[ration (°). (vacat) All] 

12 the days of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Lev[i were 

13 The prince Mastemah bound on ac[count of them. Holy 
angels were 

14 The prince Mal[s]temah, and Belial listened to [the prince 
Mastemah (?)(*) ] 


Unfortunately, the text is fragmentary just at the points where one 
finds the different distinctive elements, e.g. the reaction of the angels 
of heaven to Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice Isaac. In any case, six 
points may be singled out as significant: 

(1) In 2 i 9-10, ‘The Prince Mastemah came to God and lodged a 
complaint against Abraham about Isaac’. Here we find an angelic 
figure living up to his name, since Mn is a feminine abstract noun 


(**) For the restoration of the end of line 10, see 40226 (4QPseudo-Jubilees®) 
7,2-3, which overlaps with the end of line 10 and the beginning of line 11. 

(?) For the restoration here, see 4Q226 (4QPseudo-Jubilees®) 7,3-4, which 
overlaps with this line. 

(?) See 4Q226 (4QPseudo-Jubilees”) 7,7. 
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meaning ‘opposition’. It is difficult to determine whether one should 
translate ww “w as ‘the Prince of the Mastemah’, as VanderKam 
and Milik take it in the editio princeps, or as a name, ‘Prince 
Mastemah’, as it often appears in Jubilees (e.g., 17,16; 18,9). The 
name denotes ‘opposition’ of a legal or judicial nature, and the verb 
Div is used in the juridical sense of lodging a complaint with a higher 
authority or in a court of law. Hence just as ow, “Satan”, in Job 1,6 
comes into God's heavenly court and lives up to his name, 
‘Adversary’, as he lodges a complaint against ‘blameless and righteous 
Job’ (1,1), so too manwa, ‘Gudicial) Opposition’, is depicted as 
Abraham’s court-room rival or prosecutor(**). Whereas the only 
angelic figure that appears in Gen 22 is mm Non, ‘the angel of the 
Lord’ (vv. 11, 15), who at times cannot be distinguished from God 
Himself, this Qumran rewriting of the biblical account has introduced 
a further heavenly figure, as did Jubilees. 

(2) In 2 ii 1, Abraham ‘raised his eyes, and there was a fire’. This 
detail about the fire remains unexplained in the Qumran text, but it is 
probably meant to mark the high mountain to which Abraham was 
proceeding (^). 

(3) In 2 11 4, in a saying that has no counterpart in either Gen 22 or 
Jub 18, Isaac surprisingly begs his father, ‘B[ind me fast)”. That might 
seem like a gratuitous reconstruction of the fragmentary text, but 
VanderKam and Milik note that the words that precede the initial kaph 
of the last extant word of the line match the developed paraphrase of 
Gen 22,10 in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, which reads: 


“ON? poy? TaN) 
72292 NOD mann NANT STW TTN WAIT NDS 7) 0958) 8OT MP TP Na) 


And Isaac said to his father, ‘Bind me well that I may not struggle in 
the agony of my soul and be pitched into the pit of destruction and a 
blemish be found in your offering’ (9). 


(+) The verbal root cn is actually related to ¡uy (the root of ‘Satan’), since 
both of them mean ‘oppose’, ‘be adversary of’, and differ only in the final liquid 
consonant. 

(°°) The paraphrase of Gen 22,4 in the later Targum Pseudo-Jonathan may 
explain it, which reads: syn >» mp Sps 719 NAM, “and he saw the cloud of 
glory smoking on the mountain’, i.e. the mountain toward which he was going. 
Pirge deRabbi Eli‘ezer 105 is even more explicit in its version of the sacrifice: ‘He 
saw a pillar of fire (rising) from earth to heaven’. 

() VanderKam and Milik restore the line in the editio princeps thus: 
[72° ms ma]>, but G. VERMES, “New Light on the Sacrifice of Isaac from 4Q225”, 
JJS 47 [1996] 140-146, esp. 142, n. 12, considers the restoration, °T ns ma, ‘bind 
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Similarly Targum Neofiti I and the Fragmentary Targum ("), and also 
Genesis Rabbah 56,8. This Qumran addition to the biblical account 
thus becomes important for the developing Jewish tradition, because it 
reveals an aspect of Isaac’s cooperation with his own sacrificial death 
that figures often in Jewish writings of a later date. 

(4) In 2 11 5, it is recorded that ‘holy angels were standing, weeping 
over the [altar] — or possibly “over [Isaac's coming death]”. This 
Qumran addition thus introduces other heavenly figures beyond 
maw aw. They are wp Nan, holy angels”, and being plural, they are 
not merely a substitute for ‘the angel of the Lord” of Genesis. Their 
standing and weeping are again unexplained because of the 
fragmentary state of the text (°). 

(5) In 2 11 6, “the angels of Mastemah”, who are probably the 
attendants of manwa ~w, are depicted ‘rejoicing and saying, “Now he 
will perish’, i.e. gloating over the coming death of Isaac. These angels 
thus stand in contrast to the ‘holy angels’ of line 5. Their rejoicing 
becomes part of the testing of Abraham to see whether he would be 
found feeble or strong and faithful. 

(6) Finally, in 2 11 13 the prince Mastemah is said to be ‘bound on 
ac[count of them]’('°). Because of the fragmentary state of the text, it 
is hard to explain the detail, but it could refer to the binding of 
Mastemah mentioned later in Jub 48,15. 


my hands”, to be more likely, referring to the “Targums”. Whereas his restoration 
does agree with the Fragmentary Targum P of Gen 22,10, which reads 
mx’ "NT man, ‘bind my hands well’, VanderKam and Milik’s restoration is found 
not only in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, but also in Targum Neofiti I. In either case, 
the restoration must be right, even if na> is a rare Hebrew word, not appearing in 
Biblical Hebrew or otherwise, it seems, in Qumran Hebrew texts; it occurs often 
in later Talmudic texts and rabbinic writings. 

(7) See A. Díez Macro, Neophyti 1. Targum palestinense Ms de la 
Biblioteca Vaticana. Tomo I: Génesis (Textos y estudios 7; Madrid 1968) 127. 
Also M.L. KLEIN, The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch According to Their 
Extant Sources (AnBib 76; Rome 1980) I, 54; II, 16. 

(+) Their presence at the event may be similar to that recorded in the later 
Tg. Ps.-J.: Nava 28200 ponon PAST Mey) DST veya PDN EM7287 "YD, 
‘the eyes of Abraham were gazing at the eyes of Isaac, but Isaac’s eyes were 
gazing at the angels of the Heights” (Tg. Ps.-J. Gen. 22,10). The weeping of the 
angels is not mentioned in the targum, but it at least records their presence. See 
further M.J. BERNSTEIN, “Angels at the Aqedah: A Study in the Development of 
a Midrashic Motif”, DSD 7 (2000) 263-291. 

(2) As VANDERKAM notes, ON could be read as ’äsûr, the passive participle, 
‘bound’, but also as ’dsör, the imperative, “bind!” 
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These are the main differences brought to the account of the 
sacrifice of Isaac in this Qumran text, which reveals new ways in 
which the basic biblical account was already being developed within 
the Jewish tradition in pre-Christian Palestinian Judaism. 

Before we pass on to other ancient forms of the account, we should 
take note of how this Qumran text has been interpreted in addition to 
the editio princeps. 1 have cited already another article of J.C. 
VanderKam, in which he discusses further aspects of the text, 
especially its relation to Passover (”). Geza Vermes has also interpreted 
this Qumran text, and I have to comment on his treatment. 

Before the Qumran text was published, Vermes had written earlier 
on the Aqedah, “Redemption and Genesis xxu: The Binding of Isaac 
and the Sacrifice of Jesus” (?'). There he analyzed the Jewish tradition 
that grew out of Gen 22 and found its simplest development in the 
oldest Palestinian targumic tradition (found in the Fragmentary 
Targum and Targum Neofiti I). The main features of that development 
he maintained to be the following: 

Abraham tells Isaac about his role as a sacrificial victim. 

Isaac gives his consent. 

Isaac asks to be bound so that his sacrifice may be perfect. 

Isaac is accorded a heavenly vision of angels. 

Abraham prays God to remember his own obedience and Isaac’s 


willingness on behalf of Isaac’s descendants. 
6. His prayer is answered (”). 


END 


Vermes also noted an expanded form of this tradition in what he 
called ‘Tannaitic and Amoraic sources”, which do not concern us now. 
More important, however, is the way in which Vermes interprets the 
fragmentary Qumran text, 4Q225, when he sees it as a refutation of 
the thesis of PR. Davies and B. Chilton (°). They restricted the term 
Agedah to the first meaning mentioned at the beginning of my 
introductory remarks, viz. the sense of the vicarious expiation of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. They sought to ascribe the ‘invention’ of the Agedah 
in this sense to ‘the Rabbis’ (mostly Amoraic), who ‘went so far as to 


(°) See J.C. VANDERKAM, “The Agedah” (in n. 6 above). 

(21) Chapter 8 in G. VERMES, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism. Haggadic 
studies (Studia Post-biblica 4; Leiden 1961; repr. 1973) 193-227. 

(?) See VERMES, Scripture and Tradition, 195-197. They are formulated a 
little differently in his article, D., “New Light”, 143. 

(œ) P.R. DAVIES — B. CHILTON, “The Agedah: A Revised Tradition History”, 
CBO 40 (1978) 514-546. 
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appropriate details of the Passion [of Jesus from the New Testament] 
to heighten the drama of Isaac's Offering and to deny thereby the 
uniqueness of Jesus” offering’ (*). Their understanding of the Agedah 
in this sense was not new, for a form of it was proposed already in 
1872 by A. Geiger (”). 

Exaggerations in the thesis of Davies and Chilton have been noted 
by others, which I shall not rehearse (?%). The real question now, 
however, is whether the Qumran fragment reveals ‘the pre-Christian 
skeleton of the Targumic-midrashic representation of the sacrifice of 
Isaac”, and whether it renders “the hypothesis of an Amoraic origin of 
the Agedah at least highly improbable’ (?). 

In his article, Vermes, after discussing certain aspects of the newly 
published Qumran text, concludes with a ‘Synoptic Table”, which lines 
up twelve elements that he considers ‘the pre-Christian skeleton’. I 
reproduce the table here (*): 


B.C.E. Ist C.E. PT Tan Amor/Later 
1. Isaac adult Jos PsJ/FT/N GenR 
2. Fire/bright cloud 4Q225 PsJ GenR, PRE 
3. Isaac informed Jos/LAB FT/N GenR 
4. Isaac consents 4Q225? Jos/LAB/4Macc GenR 
5. Asks to be bound 4Q225? PsJ/FT/N SifDt 
6. Presence of angels 4Q225 FT/N GenR 
7. Crying angels 4Q225 GenR 
8. Merit of Isaac 4Q225? LAB Mekh GenR 
9. Temple Mount 2Chr, Jub Jos FT/N GenR 
10.Passover Jub FT/N Mekh  GenR 
11.Lamb sacrifice FT/N/PsJ <LevR(bar.)> 
12.Isaac’s blood/ashes LAB Sifra  GenR/y/bTaan 


(*) Ibid., 516-517. 

(%) See A. GEIGER, “Erbsünde und Versöhnungstod: Deren Versuch in das 
Judenthums einzudringen”, Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und Leben 10 
(1872) 166-171. 

(* See R. HAYWARD, “The Present State of Research into the Targumic 
Account of the Sacrifice of Isaac”, JJS 32 (1981) 127-150. 

(7) VERMES, “New Light”, 145. 

(2%) PT = Palestinian Targums; Tan = Tannaitic Writings; Amor/Later = 
Amoraic or Later Writings; Jos = Josephus; PsJ = Tg. Pseudo-Jonathan; FT = 
Fragmentary Targum; N = Tg. Neofiti I, LAB = Pseudo-Philo, Liber antiquitatum 
biblicarum; Jub = Jubilees; SifDt = Sifre Deuteronomium; Mekh = Mekhilta; 
GenR = Genesis Rabbah; PRE = Pirge de Rabbi Eli‘ezer; LevR = Leviticus 
Rabbah; y/bTaan = Jerusalem/Babylonian Talmudic tractate, Taanith. 
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To be noted in this Table, first of all, is the question mark that 
Vermes adds to 4Q225 on three elements: 4, 5, 8. If one looks again at 
col. ii of the Qumran fragment, there is not the least trace of a word or 
phrase about Isaac's consent (element 4), which Vermes separates 
from Isaac’s request to be bound. That is, there is nothing in the 
Qumran text similar to what one finds, for instance, in Josephus, Ant. 
1.232: “Isaac... received these words [of his father] with joy, declaring 
that he was not worthy to be born at all if he were to reject the decision 
of God and of his father”; or even as implied in 4 Macc 16,20; 13,12; 
7,14; or in Pseudo-Philo, LAB 32,2-4(%). That ‘consent’ might be 
implied in Isaac’s asking to be bound (element 5), which is found in 
4Q225 2 ii 4 (as correctly reconstructed by the editors); but then why 
make a distinct element of it in this Qumran text? Here Vermes is 
reading into the Qumran text a notion found in other texts coming from 
the first Christian century at the earliest, but how does he know that the 
‘consent of Isaac’ was already part of ‘the pre-Christian skeleton’? 

Second, there is not a trace of the ‘merit of Isaac’ in the Qumran 
fragment (element 8). Not even the words, ‘his sons from the earth’ 
(line 6) can be said to refer to such an idea, because the fragmentary 
text does not tell us whose ‘sons’ are meant. Being plural, the word 
most likely does refer to Isaac, since this embellishment of the 
Abraham story in Gen 22 knows nothing as yet of the children born to 
Abraham from Keturah (25,2). Yet even if they are Isaac’s sons, the 
phrase ‘from the earth’ is quite different from any of the phraseology 
of the later tradition about Isaac’s merit. So that fragmentary line 6 can 
hardly refer to such a topic. 

Third, why should elements 1 (Isaac’s adult age), 9 (relation to the 
Temple Mount), 11 (Lamb sacrifice), and 12 (Isaac’s blood/ashes) 
even be listed in the Table? They do not appear in 4Q225, and even if 
they are attested in first-century A.D. writings (such as Josephus or 
Pseudo-Philo, LAB), they are not part of the ‘pre-Christian skeleton’. 
They appear for the first time in the Christian era. 

Fourth, even if 2 Chr 3,1 mentions Solomon’s building of the 
house of the Lord on ‘Mount Moriah, where the Lord had appeared to 
his father David’, there is not the slightest connection in that passage 
of that mount with the sacrifice of Isaac (°). Why is it, then, given as 
evidence for the ‘pre-Christian skeleton’? 


(?) Contrast the much later embellishment in GenR 56,4: ‘I accept my fate’. 
Note also the formal consent expressly deduced from the binding in 56,8. 
(©) A.F. SEGAL, “‘He who did not spare his own son...’: Jesus, Paul, and the 
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In Jub 18,13, ‘Mount Zion’ is named by Abraham as the place 
where he sacrifices the ram. In Ant. 1.224, 226 Josephus records that 
Abraham went ‘with his son alone to that mount, on which king David 
[sic] afterwards built the temple”, which has already been identified as 
‘the Morian Mount'(*'). In any case, the identification of Mt. Moriah 
with the Temple Mount is a minor detail and of little significance for 
the developing doctrine of the Agedah. One wonders why Vermes has 
introduced it into the discussion of the Qumran text? The same has to 
be said about element 11 (relation of the sacrifice of Isaac to the lamb 
sacrificed in the Temple as Tamid), and element 12 (Isaac's 
blood/ashes). 

Fifth, the crucial element in the Table is the so-called merit of 
Isaac. Vermes claims that it is attested in Pseudo-Philo, LAB. In LAB 
18,5, however, the sacrifice of Isaac is said to be ‘acceptable’ to God, 
and for that reason God “has chosen” Israel to be His people (facta est 
oblatio eius in conspectu meo acceptabilis, et pro sanguine eius elegi 
istos)(?). The divine decision about Israel as the Chosen People is 


Akedah”, From Jesus to Paul. Studies in Honour of Francis Wright Beare (ed. P. 
RICHARDSON — J.C. HURD) (Waterloo, Ont. 1984) 169-184, esp. 173, seeking to 
establish the pre-Christian root of the Jewish teaching about Isaac, says, “The 
history of interpretation of the sacrifice of Isaac begins right in the Bible. In 
2 Chronicles Mt. Moriah, scene of the sacrifice, is identified with the Temple 
Mount (2 Chron. 3,1); so an explicit connection between the story of the sacrifice 
of Isaac and the sacrificial cult in Jerusalem is established’. There may be an 
explicit connection between Mount Moriah and the Jerusalem Temple, but the 
verse of Chronicles to which Segal refers does not say a word about sacrifice or 
about Isaac. Segal has extrapolated and anachronistically introduced a reference 
to the sacrifice of Isaac into a non-committal statement about Solomon’s building 
the Temple on Mt. Moriah. The mere fact that Mt. Moriah is mentioned in the 
Bible only in Gen 22 and 2 Chr 3 does not eo ipso mean that 2 Chronicles is 
alluding to the sacrifice of Isaac. 

(') Thackeray notes that ‘the locality here intended is unknown; its 
identification by Josephus (§226) and by the Rabbinical tradition with the temple 
mount cannot be sustained’; see Josephus. With an English Translation by H.St.J. 
Thackeray. [Edition] in Eight Volumes. IV: Jewish Antiquities, Books I-IV 
(LCL; London — New York 1930) 111. 

(?) See D.J. HARRINGTON et al., Pseudo-Philon (SC 229-230; Paris 1976) I, 
150. The editors of this text comment: ‘Dans LAB XVIII, 5, il n’est pas question 
du rachat des péchés opéré par le sang d’Isaac — à la manière de Hebr. 9,22 (et 
T.b. Yoma 5a) sans effusion de sang il n’y a pas de rémission. Ici, le sang d’Isaac, 
considéré comme un véritable sacrifice, scelle l’élection et l’alliance de Dieu avec 
son peuple’ (ibid., II, 126). See further B.N. Fisk, “Offering Isaac Again and 
Again: Pseudo-Philo’s Use of the Aqedah as Intertext”, CBQ 62 (2000) 481-507. 
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quite different from the expiatory value of the sacrifice of Isaac. Why 
1s this passage cited? 

In LAB 32,3, Isaac does speak to his father Abraham, comparing 
his coming death to that of animals to be killed because of human 
iniquities: 

...pro iniquitatibus hominum pecora constituta sunt in occisionem ... 


et in me annunciabuntur generationes et per me intelligent populi 
quoniam dignificavit Dominus animam hominis in sacrificium, 


...generations will be instructed by my case and peoples will 
understand because of me that the Lord has considered the life of a 
human being worthy [to be offered] in sacrifice. 


Here Isaac concludes that his death would have a vicarious, 
expiatory effect. Similarly perhaps in LAB 40,2, the same might be 
implied (quis est qui tristetur moriens, videns populum liberatum, ‘and 
who would be sorry to die, seeing a people freed’), if that liberty 
means freedom from sins or iniquities. 

This text, however, is usually dated between A.D. 70 and 100. 
Even if it does formulate the sense of Isaac’s meritorious death in at 
least one passage, on what grounds may one extrapolate that evidence 
and say that it builds up the ‘pre-Christian skeleton’. 

Sixth, in the Mekhilta on Exod 12,13, the words, ‘When I see the 
blood’ (12,13), are related to Gen 22, 

I see the blood of the sacrifice of Isaac (pry >w mp» 07). For it is 
said: ‘And Abraham called the name of that place Adonai-jireh’ (The 
lord will see), etc. (Gen. 22.14)... . What did he behold? He beheld the 


blood of the sacrifice of Isaac, as it said: ‘God Himself will see the 
lamb’, etc. (Gen. 22.8). 


Yet even the editor, J.Z. Lauterbach adds in a note that ‘actually no 
blood of Isaac was offered in sacrifice’ and ‘according to Gen. Rab. on 
Gen. 22.12 Abraham was not allowed to shed even one drop of Isaac’s 
blood’ (+). Consequently, there is in this passage no question of the 
‘merit’ of Isaac. Similarly, later on in Mekhilta, the same midrash is 
repeated (**), again without any reference to Isaac’s ‘merit’. Still later, 
the Mekhilta quotes R. Jose the Galilean as saying: 

At the moment when the children of Israel went into the sea, mount 


Moriah began to move from its place with the altar for Isaac that had 
been built on it and the whole scene that had been arranged upon it — 


(®) See J.Z. LAUTERBACH, Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael (Philadelphia, PA 1976) 
I, 57, n. 7. 
(*) Ibid., I, 88. 
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Isaac as if he were bound and placed upon the altar, Abraham as if he 
were stretching forth his hand and taking the knife to slay his son. God 
then said to Moses: Moses, My children are in distress, the sea forming 
a bar and the enemy pursuing, and you stand so long praying? Moses 
said before Him: What then should I be doing? Then He said to him: 
“Lift thou up thy rod”, etc. — you should be exalting, glorifying and 
praising... Him in whose hands are the fortunes of war’ (°°). 


This passage may indeed relate the sacrifice of Isaac to Mt. 
Moriah, meaning the Temple Mount, but it scarcely says anything 
about the meritorious or expiatory value of Isaac's sacrifice. It is 
relating Abraham's willingness to sacrifice Isaac to the crossing of the 
Red Sea, with scarcely a word about the iniquities of Israel or any 
expiation of its sins. 

In the fifth-century A.D. Genesis Rabbah 56,7 God does ascribe 
merit to Abraham: ‘for indeed I ascribe merit to thee as though I had 
bidden thee sacrifice thyself and thou hadst not refused’ (*). Yet no 
indication is given of what that merit might be, and it says nothing of 
merit due to Isaac himself. 

The upshot of this discussion is that Vermes has amassed dubious 
evidence for the interpretation of this Qumran text. It is clear that this 
pre-Christian Qumran fragment reveals important steps in the 
developing tradition about the sacrifice of Isaac, especially in (1) the 
testing of Abraham at the Prince Mastemah’s request; (2) the mention 
of ‘fire’ that identifies the mountain to which Abraham was going; (3) 
Isaac’s request that Abraham ‘bind’ him fast; (4) the mention of holy 
angels standing by, weeping over (the altar or Isaac’s death); (5) the 
mention of ‘angels of Mastemah’ rejoicing and saying, “Now he will 
perish’; and (6) an unclear reference to the ‘binding’ of Mastemah. 

That, however, means that there is no mention in the Qumran text 
of six of the elements that Vermes has put in his ‘Synoptic Table”: no 
mention of Isaac’s adult age, of Isaac being informed by Abraham 
about his status as a victim, of Isaac’s consent separate from his 
request to be bound, of the connection with the later Temple, or 
Passover, or the Tamid lamb sacrifice, or Isaac’s blood or ashes, and 
especially of the ‘merit of Isaac’. One wonders why the extra elements 
have been put into that Table, because they have nothing to do with the 


(+9) Ibid., I, 222-223. 

(E) See Midrash Rabbah. Translated into English with notes, glossary and 
indices under the editorship of Rabbi Dr. H. Freedman and Maurice Simon. With 
a foreword by Rabbi Dr I. Epstein. Vol I: Genesis I (London 1939) 497. 
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Qumran text and, apart from the least-relevant elements of the Temple 
Mount and Passover, which are mentioned in Jubilees, the others are 
not attested in any pre-Christian writing, or even in a writing of the 
first century A.D. The six extra elements, which may have some 
pertinence to the later tradition about the Aqedah, provide only a 
camouflage for the understanding of the Qumran text, in which we still 
have not even found the term Agedah. 

Although one must agree with the methodological principle with 
which Vermes interprets these texts, as he expressed it in his book, ‘to 
follow the development of exegetical traditions by means of historical 
criticism’ (7), one must also heed the criticism of Vermes’ application 
of that methodology given by A.F. Segal: 


We must take his arguments much more slowly, so as to see exactly 
what the tradition of the Akedah was just prior to the time of Jesus, to 
define what were the Christian additions to that text, and finally to 
define what may have been the Jewish reaction to the Christian 
interpretation (**). 


Or again, 


Although he [Vermes] notes where important themes are missing in 
each document, in sum he operates as if the whole constellation is 
always present once the parts of the tradition are attested (°). 


That is why one must try to distinguish clearly just what elements 
of the Agedah tradition are indeed pre-Christian and what may have 
been contemporary with the rise of Christianity and its New Testament 


(7) VERMES, Scripture and Tradition, 1. 

(#) SEGAL, ““He who did not...’”, 171-172. — I cite here Segal’s criticism of 
Vermes, agreeing with it; but I find it difficult to agree with the thrust of Segal’s 
argument (ibid., 174), when he cites Philo the Elder (in Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica 9.20.1), Demetrius and Alexander Polyhistor (ibid. 9.19.4), Sir 44,19- 
21, and Jdt 8,25-27 as instances of ‘popular hermeneutical activity before Jesus’. 
When one scrutinizes the passages mentioned, they are at most allusions to the 
story in Gen 22 and hardly ever reveal a trace of embellishment or exegetical 
development of the text, not to mention what Segal calls a ‘martyrological 
analogy’. Similarly, when I read Philo of Alexandria, De Abrahamo 35.198-199, 
I find there no ‘concept of giving one’s life for others’ benefit’, which he finds 
‘clearly’ expressed. 

For Philo the Elder, see C.R. HOLLADAY, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors. Vol. II: Poets (SBLTT 30/12; Atlanta, GA 1989) 234-237. For 
Demetrius, see C.R. HOLLADAY, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, 
Vol. I: Historians (SBLTT 20/10; Chico, CA 1983) 62-63. 

(°) SEGAL “He who did not...””, 179. See also L. KUNDERT, Die 
Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 96. 
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writings (*). To this purpose we must turn to the later development of 
the tradition. 


IV. Later Developments of the Understanding 
of the Sacrifice of Isaac 


The question of the meritorious value of Abraham's willingness to 
sacrifice Isaac, although it is not expressed in the pre-Christian 
Qumran text, is clearly mentioned in the Palestinian targums. I shall 
cite only the Fragmentary Targum P, which has preserved a few 
important verses of Gen 22 (*'): 


$ And Abraham said: “From the Lord a lamb will be prepared for a 
burnt offering, my son; and if not, then you are the lamb’; and the two 
of them walked together wholeheartedly, Abraham to slay, and Isaac 
to be slain. 

Abraham extended his hand and took the knife to slay Isaac his son. 
Isaac spoke up, saying to Abraham his father: ‘Father, bind my hands 
well, that I may not struggle in the hour of my distress and confuse 
you, and your offering would be found blemished and we would be 
pitched into the pit of destruction in the world to come’. Abraham’s 
eyes were gazing at the eyes of Isaac, but the eyes of Isaac were gazing 
at the angels of the heights. Isaac saw them, but Abraham did not see 
them. At that moment a voice came forth from heaven and said, 
‘Come, look at two unique righteous men who are in the world, one 
who is slaying and one who is being slain; he that slays has no 
compassion, and he that is being slain extends his neck’. 

! The angel of the Lord called to him from heaven, saying, ‘Abraham, 
Abraham!’ Abraham answered in the language of the Holy Temple, 
saying, ‘Here I am!’ * Abraham worshiped and prayed there in the 
name of the word of the Lord, saying, ‘You are the Lord God, Who 
sees but is invisible; everything is manifest and known before You: 
that there was no division [i.e. hesitation] at the moment that You said: 
‘Offer up your son Isaac in My presence’. Immediately I arose early in 
the morning and I did what You commanded and kept Your decree. 
Now, I beg mercy from You, Lord God, that when the children of 
Isaac my son enter an hour of oppression, that You will remember for 
their sake the binding of Isaac their father, and release and forgive 


(©) SEGAL, “‘He who did not...’”, 176, finds Isaac’s sacrifice as ‘the example 
par excellence of martyrdom’ in ‘4 Maccabees, dated to the early 30s but devoid 
of Christian influence’, as the best evidence ‘that some kind of tradition formed 
the basis of [the] Christian view of Jesus as a type of Isaac’. Yet Segal has to 
admit that “even in the Greek paraenesis of 4 Maccabees, Isaac’s sacrifice itself 
is never directly linked with vicarious atonement’ (ibid., 177). 

(*) The text of Tg. Neof. and Tg. Ps.-J. is fuller, but it contains only a few 
points that are pertinent to this discussion of the later developments; they will be 
mentioned below. 
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their sins and save them from every distress. For future generations 
destined to arise will say: ‘On the Mount of the Holy Temple of the 
Lord, Abraham offered up his son Isaac; and on this mountain the 
glory of the Dwelling of the Lord was revealed”? (*). 


Here one notes the explicit use of pns mn7py, “the binding of 
Isaac”, the Aramaic counterpart of the phrase used above in the 
Mekhilta. Other noteworthy features of this developed version of 
Gen 22 are the following: 


1. Isaac is informed by Abraham of his role as the sacrificial victim 
(v. 8) (5). 

2. Isaac asks to be bound (v. 10) (45. 

3. Isaac is accorded a vision of angels (v. 10)(*). 

4. Both Abraham and Isaac are declared righteous by heaven 
(v. 10165. 

5. Abraham answers God in the “language of the Holy Temple” 
(v. 11). 

6. Abraham’s prayer, recalling his obedience (v. 14) (”). 

7. Abraham begs God to remember ‘the binding of Isaac’ when his 
descendants enter ‘an hour of oppression’ and to ‘release and 
forgive their sins and save them from every distress’ (v. 14) (*). 

8. The offering of Isaac is related to the Mount of the Holy Temple of 
the Lord (v. 14) (®). 

9. Only in Tg. Ps.-J. is Isaac’s age given (37 years). 

10. Only in Tg. Ps.-J. Abraham builds the altar at the spot where Adam 
had built one and where Noah rebuilt it after the deluge. 


In this targumic tradition one thus finds a clear statement of what 
Vermes calls the ‘merit of Isaac’, and it is what one would expect by the 
time this developed tradition emerges. None of it is earlier than the third 
century A.D., and some of these targums may come from a still later 
date, especially Tg. Ps.-J. and Tg. Neof. (*). It shows, however, how the 


(?) See M.L. KLEIN, The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch, 1, 54. 
Fragmentary Targum P is MS Paris Bibliothéque Nationale Hébr. 110. Very 
similar to it for Gen 22 is Fragmentary Targum V, which is MS Vatican Ebr. 440; 
its text can be found in KLEIN, I, 140-141. 

(#) Also in Tg. Neof., but not in Tg. Ps.-J. 

(*) Also in Tg. Neof. and Tg. Ps.-J. 

(*) Also in Tg. Neof. and Te. Ps.-J. 

(*9 Also in Tg. Neof. and Tg. Ps.-J. 

(*) Also in Tg. Neof. and Tg. Ps.-J. 

(*) Also in Tg. Neof. and Tg. Ps.-J. 

(*) Also in Tg. Neof. 

(°°) This too is a problem with Vermes’ treatment of the texts, which Segal has 
noted, following DAVIES — CHILTON, “The Agedah”, 514-515. SEGAL, ““He who did 
not...’”, 172-173 writes: ‘...it has so far been almost impossible to develop 
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tradition reflected in the fragmentary text 4Q225 developed still further 
and gradually became the classic topic of ‘the Binding of Isaac”. 

In conclusion, then, one realizes how important the Qumran text, 
fragmentary though it be, is not only for the background of New 
Testament references to the sacrifice of Isaac, but especially for the 
later targumic and rabbinic teaching about the Agedah, as the Jewish 
expression of that sacrifice as an expiatory and redemptive act for all 
Israel. 
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SUMMARY 


Gen 22,1-19 the account of Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son Isaac, is 
discussed first in its Hebrew and Old Greek form; then as it was developed in the 
Book of Jubilees 17,15-18,16, and especially in the form of Pseudo-Jubilees, as it 
is preserved in 4Q225 2 i and ii (4QPs-Jub:2 i 7-14, 2 ii 1-14), in order to ascertain 
how much of the development of the account can be traced to pre-Christian 
Palestinian Jewish tradition prior to the New Testament. Finally, building on such 
evidence, the article traces the development in other texts of the first Christian 
century and in the later targumic and rabbinic tradition about the Agedah. 


consistent criteria for isolating the first century traditions in the targumim. In such 
a case, though we can appreciate the creativity of the targum and must come to 
some understanding of its method, we must bracket the targumic evidence of 
Vermes to bring the historical problem to the fore again: just what can be 
established as the commonly understood text of Gen. 22 in the first century? 
Vermes” methodological question about the meaning of the biblical text comes 
back to haunt him when one takes away the targumic evidence on which he builds 
his own case”. 

At issue here is the dating of the Palestinian targums. When Díez MACHO, 
Neophyti 1, 95%, published the text of Tg. Neof., he claimed that it ‘pertinece ya a 
la época neotestamentaria’; *... the PT [= Palestinian Targum], even if it in its 
present recension, preserved in the Ms Neofiti 1, seems to belong to the first or 
second century A.D., is on the whole a prechristian version’ (A. DÍEZ MACHO, “The 
Recently Discovered Palestinian Targum: Its Antiquity and Relationship with the 
Other Targums”, Congress Volume, Oxford 1959 [VTS 7; Leiden 1960] 236). That 
claim, of course, is an exaggeration. Klein, in publishing the Fragmentary 
Targums, was more circumspect; see KLEIN, The Fragment-Targums, I, 23-25. See 
further A.D. York, “The Dating of Targumic Literature”, JSJ 5 (1974) 49-62; 
J. HEINEMANN, “Early Halakha in the Palestinian Targumim”, JJS 25 (1974) 114- 
122, esp. 122. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


Die Symbolik des Vogelrituals bei der Reinigung 
von Aussätzigen (Lev 14,4-7) (*) 


In den neueren Kommentaren zu Levitikus und religionsgeschichtlichen 
Studien wird das Vogelritual, wenn überhaupt gedeutet, als Eliminationsritus 
erklárt (?). In Analogie zum Ritual des Versóhnungstages stellt man sich vor, 


(') Die Dublette des Rituals bei der Reinigung von aussätzigen Häusern (14,49-53) 
wird hier und im Folgenden nicht eigens erwähnt, da es sich dabei nach praktisch 
einhelliger Meinung um eine sekundáre Adaption handelt. 

( “Diese Kulthandlung spiegelt uraltes Uberlieferungsgut kanaanáischen Ursprungs 
wider; sie entspricht der Auffassung, dass Krankheiten von Dámonen verursacht seien, nach 
deren Vertreibung erst die Gesundheit wiederhergestellt werden kónne. Die Ahnlichkeit mit 
dem Verfahren am Versóhnungstag (16,6ff.) lásst vermuten, dass es sich hier um ein 
ehemaliges Opfer handelte. Dort wird der siindenbeladene Ziegenbock zum Wüstendämon 
Asasel geschickt (16,10.22), hier trágt der Vogel alle Krankheitserreger, zu denen nach dem 
Volksglauben auch Dámonen gehórten, mit sich fort. Dort wird der zweite Bock im 
Heiligtum als Siindopfer dargebracht (16,9.15), hier allerdings kann der zweite Vogel nur 
geschlachtet werden, da nach der Kultzentralisation (vgl. 2 Kón 23) Opfer ausserhalb des 
Tempels zu Jerusalem nicht mehr gestattet waren. Der alte, ehemals selbstándige 
Reinigungsakt ist im Laufe der Zeit schliesslich nur mehr zu einer das Reinigungsopfer 
einleitenden Zeremonie geworden, mit der die Isolation des *Aussátzigen” aufgehoben 
wurde” (W. KORNFELD, Levitikus [NEB 3; Würzburg 1983] 55. “The live bird was set free 
to carry away the evil of the disease into the open field” (B. A. LEVINE, Leviticus [JPS Tora 
Commentary; Philadelphia — New York — Jerusalem 5749/1989] 85). “The symbolism, 
however, in view of other purification rituals, is crystal clear. The blood of the slain bird 
absorbs the disease from the patient and transvers it to the water. The live bird reabsorbs the 
disease when it is dipped into the water and transports it into the open country. Without 
doubt, in its pagan antecedents, this exorcistic rite was accompanied by incantations, which 
were subsequently excised by Israel’s priesthood” (J. MILGROM, Leviticus 1-16 [AB 3/1; 
New York et al. 1991] 838). “Ce rituel rappelle donc celui du bouc du chap. 16; l’oiseau 
n’est pas chargé explicitement de l’impureté du lépreux, comme le bouc l’était des péchés 
d'Israël, mais étant trempé dans le sang de l’autre oiseau égorgé pour servir à asperger le 
lépreux, il était en quelque sorte mis en contact avec le lépreux, par l’intermédiaire du sang 
purificateur, et il symbolisait par son envol la maladie qui s’éloignait dans le monde non 
habité” (R. PÉTER-CONTESSE, Lévitique 1-16 [CAT Ila; Genève 1993] 220-221). “Die 
Reinigung besteht aus zwei Komponenten: Zum einen aus der reinigenden Kraft des auf den 
Aussätzigen bzw. auf das Haus gesprengten Wassers und Blutes, das auf den lebenden 
Vogel transferiert wurde, und zum anderen aus einem Kontakt- oder Übertragungsritus, der 
durch den Gestus des Besprengens eine Verbindung zwischen dem Aussátzigen und dem 
lebenden Vogel und der übrigen materia magica herstellt. Der nun mit den Unheilsstoffen 
behaftete “Siindenvogel” entfliegt und führt die Unheilsstoffe mit sich fort, damit sie der 
Gemeinschaft keinen neuerlichen Schaden zufügen kónnen” (V. Haas, “Ein hurritischer 
Blutritus und die Deponierung der Ritualrückstände nach hethitischen Quellen”, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Beziehungen zwischen Kleinasien, Nordsyrien und dem Alten 
Testament. Internationales Symposion Hamburg 17.-21. Marz 1990 [Hrsgg. B. JANOWSKI — 
K. KocH - G. WILHELM ] [OBO 129; Freiburg CH — Gottingen 1993] 69). In ähnlichem 
Sinne schon M. NoTH, Das dritte Buch Mose (ATD 6; Göttingen, *1985) 91-92 und K. 
ELLIGER, Leviticus (HAT 4; Túbingen 1966) 186-87. Anders hingegen und im Hinblick auf 
unsere Deutung beachtlich C. F. KEIL, Leviticus. Numeri. Deuteronomium, (Leipzig 1870 = 
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dass der freigelassene Vogel das Böse, nämlich die Krankheit des 
Aussätzigen oder doch wenigstens die durch den Aussatz verursachte 
Unreinheit, materialisiert im wasserverdünnten Blut, in unbewohntes Gebiet 
trage. Diese Deutung scheint aus zwei Griinden naheliegend: 1. In beiden 
Fallen werden fiir das Ritual zwei Tiere derselben Art verwendet, wovon das 
eine geschlachtet, das andere entlassen wird. 2. In beiden Fallen wird das 
Entlassen des Tieres mit 174 ausgedrückt. 

Dass es sich im Falle des Sündenbocks um ein Eliminationsritual handelt, 
ist unbestritten (*). Doch daraus abzuleiten, dass es sich folglich auch im Falle 
des Vogelrituals um ein Eliminationsritual handeln miisse, ist kurzschliissig 
und aufgrund des vorhandenen ausserbiblischen Vergleichsmaterials trotz 
anderweitiger Behauptung wenig wahrscheinlich (*). Ebenso wenig kann aus 
der Tatsache, dass es sich, wie ich im Folgenden zu zeigen versuche, beim 
Vogelritual nicht um ein Eliminationsritual handelt, auf das Siindenbockritual 
zurückgeschlossen werden, dass es sich dabei auch nicht um ein 
Eliminationsritual handelt. Die beiden Fälle und ein weiterer, nämlich die 
Deportation der Frau im Efa (Sach 5,5-11), müssen zunächst in ihrer je 
eigenen Symbolik und Funktion ernst genommen werden, bevor zuverlässige 
Aussagen über Parallelen und Ahnlichkeiten gemacht werden kônnen. 
Welche Qualität die Entlassung hat — eine positive, im Sinne von Freilassen, 
wie an den meisten Stellen, wo das Verb now im D-Stamm gebraucht wird, 
oder eine negative im Sinne von Fortschicken (*) — zeigen nämlich erst die 


Giessen — Basel 1987) 105-106: “Während aber der eine Vogel für den zu Reinigenden sein 
Leben hingeben, sein Blut lassen muss, wird der andere durch Benetzung mit der Mischung 
von Blut und Wasser zum Symbole des zu Reinigenden gemacht und in seiner Freilassung 
zur Rükkehr zu den Seinigen in sein Nest dessen Befreiung von dem Todesbanne des 
Aussatzes und seine Riikkehr in die Gemeinschaft seines Volks versinnbildlicht” (sic!, mit 
Verweis auf ältere Lit.). 

C) B. JanowskI — G. WILHELM, “Der Bock, der die Sünden hinausträgt. Zur 
Religionsgeschichte des Azazel-Ritus Lev. 16,10.21-22”, Religionsgeschichtliche 
Beziehungen, 109-169. 

(*) Dort wo Vógel bei kathartischen Opfern im nordwestsemitischen bzw. hethitisch- 
hurritischen Raum eine Rolle spielten, wurden sie meist nicht als Trágertiere des Miasmas 
verwendet, sondern als Brandopfer und selten auch als Blutopfer dargebracht (JANOWSKI — 
WILHELM, Bock, 145-151). Die von Wright (The Disposal of Impurity. Elimination Rites in 
the Bible and in Hittite and Mesopotamian Literature [SBLDS 101; Atlanta, GA 1987] 81- 
83; vgl. MILGROM, Leviticus, 834) zitierten mesopotamischen Namburbi-Rituale und 
hethitisch-hurritischen Beispiele unterscheiden sich deutlich vom Vogelritual der Bibel, 
insofern darin — genau wie bei den Eliminationsprozeduren in Lev 16,20-22 und Sach 5,5- 
11 — das Übel genannt wird, das auf den Vogel übertragen wird und fast immer ein ferner 
bzw. mythischer Ort (Himmel, Unterwelt, jenseits der Berge, Osten vor Schamasch = 
Richtstátte) ausserhalb der Spháre der Ritualisten, wohin der Vogel gewiinscht wird. Beides 
ist im biblischen Vogelritual nicht der Fall. Der von Haas (HAAS, Blutritus, 67-85) zum 
Vergleich mit unserer Stelle herangezogene hurritische Blutritus des Papanekri von 
Kummanni zur Reinigung von Geburtsutensilien zeigt, dass Vogelblut (neben dem Blut 
von Schafen, Ziegen und Ziegenböcken; Haas, Blutritus, 73) in Kombination mit Hölzern 
und Karmesinfaden schon um 1500 v. Chr. im hurritischen Raum zu kathartischen 
Zwecken verwendet wurde. Das Entlassen des lebendigen Vogels in Lev 14,6-7 und die 
Kombination der beiden Ritualelemente — Vogelschlachtung und Vogelfreilassung — 
wird damit aber nicht erklárt. 

(*) Die positive Bedeutung im Sinne von ‘los- oder freilassen’ dominiert in den 
biblischen Texten bei Weitem (HALAT 1402-1403): Menschen, Gefangene heimlassen 
(Gen 30,25; Ps 44,3; Sach 9,11); freie Entfaltung von Wurzeln, Ranken, Schossen (Ps 
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näheren Umstände. Der Ziegenbock von Lev 16 wird “in die Wüste” (02722) 
zum Dämon Asasel und damit ganz eindeutig in die Sphäre des Todes 
geschickt. Die beiden geflügelten Frauen in Sach 5,5-11 fliegen weit weg ins 
“Land Schinear”, ins “Land der Götzendiener” (%), ein ‘Pfefferland’ aus 
judáischer Perspektive. Der Vogel hingegen wird in sein eigenes Biotop, zu 
Seinesgleichen, ins “Feld” (137 ay), ins offene Land ausserhalb der 
Städte, aber nicht ausserhalb menschlicher Lebenssphäre (?) entlassen. 

Dazu kommen, wie Wright (*) zu Recht anmerkt, drei weitere Unterschiede 
zwischen dem Vogelritual bei der Aussátzigenreinigung und dem Sündenbock- 
ritual: 1. Beim Sündenbockritual werden insgesamt drei Tiere verwendet: Zur 
Reinigung des Heiligtums ein Stier fiir den Hohenpriester und seinen Haushalt 
und ein Ziegenbock für das Volk und ein weiterer Ziegenbock für die 
Elimination der Sünden. 2. Der Ritus des Versóhnungstages ist ein neun-Opfer 
(Lev 16,5), was auf das Vogelritual nicht zutrifft. Dieser Tatbestand ist 
angesichts der strengen priesterlichen Kasuistik besonders schwerwiegend. Der 
Sinn des Rituals kann daher námlich nicht eine Intervention bei Gott sein, auch 
nicht, wie Wright (°) vermutet, in der abgeschwächten Form der Beseitigung 
von Unreinheit (im Gegensatz zu Krankheit). 3. Beim Sündenbockritual 
handelt es sich um zwei vóllig getrennte Riten. Der Reinigungsritus dient der 
Beseitigung von (kultischer) Unreinheit im Heiligtum, der Eliminationsritus 
der Austreibung von (moralischen) Sünden. Die beiden Teile des Vogelrituals 
hingegen sind durch das Blut des getôteten Vogels, das auf den lebenden 
úbertragen wird, miteinander verbunden. 

Um die Funktion des Vogelrituals zu verstehen, ist es elementar, sich über 
die Symbolik der Vógel Rechenschaft abzulegen, die eine ganz andere ist als 
die des Ziegenbockes in Lev 16 oder der beiden geflügelten Frauen in Sach 5. 
Vögel stellen innerhalb der priesterlichen, in Lev 11 entfalteten Systematik eine 
Tiergattung dar, die mit Ausnahme von zwanzig namentlich aufgeführten 
Arten keinem Speisetabu unterstehen. Das sind fiir Palástina/Israel immerhin 


80,12; Jer 17,8; Ez 17,6-7); Loslassen des Volkes aus Agypten (Ex 3,20; 4,21.23; 7,16.26; 
8,16; 9,1.13; 10,3); Freilassen von Sklaven (Dtn 15,12, Jer 34,9.11.14.16); von 
Unterdriickten (Jes 58,6); aufgrund vertraglicher Vereinbarung (1 Kón 20,34); einer 
verheirateten Tochter aus dem Vaterhaus (Ri 12,9); nach Hause entlassen (Ri 7,8; 1 Sam 
13,2). Ambivalent ist die Bedeutung des Verbs im Falle der Ausstellung eines 
Scheidebriefes fiir die Frau (Dtn 24,1; 21,4). Besonders deutlich wird die mildere, 
positivere Bedeutung im Kontrast zu Ya» forttreiben (Ex 6,1; 11,1). Bemerkenswerterweise 
wird das Verb auch zur Charakterisierung der Lebensweise des unzähmbaren Onagers in 
der Steppe (7272) und Salzwiiste (nn min) verwendet (Ijob 39,6) und zum freien 
Weiden von Herdentieren (Ex 22,4; Jes 32,20). Eine negative Bedeutung im Sinne von 
‘fortschicken, zurückschicken, ausliefern” ist ausser beim Sündenbockritual nur an wenigen 
Stellen belegt (Gen 3,23; 25,6; Ijob 8,4; 14,20; Ps 81,13; Jer 15,1). 

(°) Ch. UEHLINGER, “Die Frau im Efa (Sach 5,5-11). Eine Programmvision von der 
Abschiebung der Góttin”, BiKi 49 (1994) 97. 

C) In Levitikus bedeutet 778 mit absolut determiniertem Artikel immer das offene 
Land (im Gegensatz zu einem bestimmten, individuellen und bebauten Feld, wenn das 
Wort mit einem Possesivpronomen versehen ist), von dessen Wildwuchs sich die 
Bevólkerung im Sabbatjahr ernáhrt (Lev 25,12; ausser 14,7.53 noch 17,5 und 26,4.22; A. 
SCHENKER “Der Boden und seine Produktivität im Sabbat- und Jubeljahr”, D., Recht und 
Kult im Alten Testament. Achtzehn Studien [OBO 172; Freiburg CH — Göttingen 2000] 
125-126). 

($) D.P. WRIGHT, Disposal of Impurity, 79. 

©) D. P. WRIGHT, Disposal of Impurity, 85. 
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über 400 Arten. Ingrid Glatz (°) hat gezeigt, dass von 74 verschiedenen in der 
hebráischen Bibel als Personennamen bezeugten Tiernamen 17 Vogel- 
bezeichnungen sind. Darunter befinden sich reine und unreine Arten und, im 
Gegensatz zu allen nach Lev 11 unterschiedenen anderen Tiergattungen, fiinf 
Wörter, die keine bestimmte Vogelart bezeichnen, sondern ganz generell 
“Vogel” bedeuten(''). Dazu gehört auch das im Reinigungsritual des 
Aussátzigen verwendete Wort 158. Die Namenskunde zeigt also, dass ein 
Vogel, gleich welcher Art, fiir die menschliche Person stehen kann, ja im Sinne 
der Namensgebung den erwiinschten Segen tiber dem menschlichen Leben 
zum Ausdruck bringen kann. 

Schon vor tiber dreissig Jahren hat Othmar Keel gezeigt, wie umgekehrt 
der Vogelfang mit Leim- und Klappfallen, Stell- und Wurfhólzern, Zug- und 
Klappnetzen in den Psalmen eine der häufigsten und variantenreichsten 
Metaphern für die Lebensbedrohung durch Feinde sein kann('’). Seine 
Beobachtungen wurden von Peter Riede('*) fortgeführt. Angesichts der 
Bedeutung des Vogelfangs in der Jagdkultur des Vorderen Orients ('*), 
teilweise bis in die Gegenwart ('°), in Anbetracht der besonders ungehinderten 
Fortbewegungsweise der Vögel, die zugleich zärtliche und verletzbare 
Geschöpfe sind ('‘), was sie zu Symbolen des gefährdeten freien Lebens 
prädestiniert, und unter Berücksichtigung der in Agypten und dem Vorderen 
Orient verbreiteten Sitte, bei Siegesfeierlichkeiten Vögel als Botentiere in alle 
Welt hinaus freizulassen (*”), erstaunt das nicht. 

Angelika Berlejung hat die Bedeutung der Lebensmetaphorik von Vógeln 
für die hebráische Bibel kürzlich materialreich aufgezeigt. Ihr Fazit: “Die 
Metapher von dem gejagten, gefangenen und auch freigelassenen Vogel war 
geeignet, die Bedrohung bzw. Rettung der gefährdeten Menschen-‘Vitalitat’ 


(°) I. GLATZ, “Tiernamen als Personennamen”, “Im Schatten Deiner Flügel.” Tiere in 
der Bibel und im Alten Orient (Hrsgg. O. KEEL — T. STAUBLI) (Freiburg CH 2001) 29-30. 

(1) aw, HALAT 757, Jer 40,8;*n7es (|f“n2), HALAT 78 (vgl. 1 Kön 4,17 und 
mehrere Personensiegel, N. AVIGAD — B. SAss, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals 
[Jerusalem 1997], Nr. 87, 88, 450a, 450b, 451, 452, 453, 454, 626; R. DEUTSCH - A. 
LEMAIRE, Biblical Period Personal Seals in the Shlomo Moussaieff Collection [Jerusalem 
2000], Nr. 37); 728 HALAT 980, Ijob 2,11;11,1; 20,1; 42,9, may HALAT 980, 983, Num 
22,2.4.10.16; 23,18; Jos 24,9; Ri 11,25; mas HALAT 983, Ex 2,21; 4,25; 18,2. Weitere 
Details bei I. GLATZ, Und sie nannte ihr Kind Steinbock, Fuchs, Kamel, Heuschrecke.... 
Die Tierpersonennamen im Alten Testament und auf Stempelsiegeln (Fribourg 2001; 
unveróff. Lizentiatsarbeit). 

(°) O. KEEL, Feinde und Gottesleugner. Studien zum Image der Widersacher in den 
Individualpsalmen (SBM 7; Stuttgart 1969) 194-198; D., Die Welt der altorientalischen 
Bildsymbolik am Beispiel der Psalmen (Zürich — Einsiedeln — Kóln 1972) 78-84. 

(©) P. RIEDE, Im Netz des Jägers. Studien zur Feindmetaphorik der Individualpsalmen 
(WMANT 85; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2000) 339-354. 

(*) Für Palästina: O. BOROWSKI, Every Living Thing. Daily Use of Animals in Ancient 
Israel (Walnut Creek u.a. 1998); für Mesopotamien: A. SALONEN, Végel und Vogelfang im 
alten Mesopotamien (Helsinki 1973); für Agypten: B. GRDSELOFF, “Zum Vogelfang”, ZAS 74 
(1938) 52-55.136-139, und J. VANDIER, Manuel d’archéologie égyptienne (Paris 1969) V. 

(5) G. DALMAN, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina (Gütersloh 1939) VI, 321-325; 
www.birdlife.net. 

($) Besonders deutlich wird die Ambivalenz in der Symbolik der Felsentaube in den 
Psalmen: Ps 55,7 (Verfolgter als flugfáhige Felsentaube, die in unzugánglichen Nestern 
Zuflucht findet), Ps 74,19 (Armer als Taube/JHWH als Dompteur, der darüber entscheidet, 
ob die Taube dem Lówen zum Frass überlassen wird). 

() O. KEEL, Vögel als Boten (OBO 14; Freiburg CH - Göttingen 1977). 
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adäquat zum Ausdruck zu bringen”('*). Dabei zeigt sich ein deutlicher 
Unterschied zu Mesopotamien, wo man sich vorstellen konnte, dass ein 
Mensch nach dem Tode eine Existenz als (gebundener) Vogel führte. “Wenn 
im Alten Testament von Vögeln im Zusammenhang von Bedrohung die Rede 
ist, so bezieht sich das in den meisten Belegstellen('” auf die Situation 
zwischen Tod und Leben und scheint als Aussage über das Leben der Toten in 
der Unterwelt nicht gebraucht worden zu sein” (%). Welche Situation aber 
verkörpert die Existenz zwischen Tod und Leben im Alten Israel drastischer 
als die des Aussätzigen (*')? Berlejung erwähnt das Vogelritual bei der 
Reinigung von Aussätzigen in ihrem Aufsatz nicht, weil sie sich stärker auf 
den Vogelfang konzentriert und seine Implikationen für weisheitliche und 
prophetische Polemik gegen Huren, Mantikerinnen und verwandte Gestalten, 
die in Palästina/Israel mit der Unterwelt in Verbindung gebracht wurden, als 
auf die Freilassung von Vögeln und die rituell-therapeutische bzw. kultische 
Bedeutung der Metapher. Doch auf dem Hintergrund des biblischen und 
altorientalischen Befundes wird deutlich, dass die verbreitete Metaphorik hier 
ihre rituelle Zuspitzung und liturgische Krönung findet. Der von Berlejung 
zitierte, sympathetische Ritus aus Mesopotamien (”), der am Lager einer 
todkranken Person durchgeführt wurde, und in dessen Verlauf ein Vogel 


(°) A. BERLEJUNG, “Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Israeliten. Ein 
ausgewählter Aspekt zu einer Metapher im Spannungsfeld von Leben und Tod”, Das 
biblische Weltbild und seine altorientalischen Kontexte (Hrsgg. B. JANOWSKI — B. EGO) 
(FAT 32; Tübingen 2001) 494. 

(°) Die von Berlejung ausgewerteten Belegstellen, wo explizit von Vögeln bzw. 
Vogelfang die Rede ist, sind: Ps 124,7; Ps 140,5-6; Klgl 3,52-53, Koh 9,12-13 (Gefáhrdeter 
Mensch als Vogel/Feind als Vogelfänger); Hos 7,11-12 (Sünder als Vogel/[Sonnen-]Gott 
als Vogelfänger; nur letzterer in Ps 66,11; Ez 12,13 || 17,20; 32,3); Spr 7,23 (Mann als 
Vogel/Hure als Vogelfängerin). 

(2%) BERLEJUNG, Tod und Leben, 496. 

(1) Die Gleichsetzung von Aussätzigen mit Toten geht deutlich aus Aarons Bitte für 
seine vom Aussatz geschlagene Schwester Mirjam hervor: “Mirjam soll nicht wie eine 
Totgeburt sein, die schon halb verwest ist, wenn sie den Schoss der Mutter verlässt” (Num 
12,12). Der Aussatz ist “der Erstgeborene des Todes” (Ijob 18,13). jobs Freunde trauern 
vor der mazbala Ijobs wie um einen Verstorbenen (Ijob 2,12-13). Die Rabbinen lehrten: 
“Vier gleichen einem Toten: ein Armer, ein Aussätziger, ein Blinder und ein Kinderloser” 
(BerR 1,29). Aussatz wurde als Strafe für Sakrilegfälle betrachtet (WaR 17,3), also für 
todeswürdige Verbrechen, deren Ahndung Gott überlassen bleibt. In diesem Sinne wird im 
Chronistischen Geschichtswerk auch der Aussatz Usijas begründet (2 Chr 26,16-19). — In 
Mesopotamien wird die Todessituation der Aussätzigen weniger deutlich ausgedrückt. In 
der Sache aber deckt sich das Aussatzverständnis mit dem in Israel: “Aussatz führt zur 
Isolation, zum Ausschluss aus der Gemeinschaft, und Aussatz wird in einer Reihe von 
Fällen als Fluch und Strafe der Götter begriffen”, wie es kurz und knapp in einem 
altbabylonischen, terrestrischen Omen aus einer Sammlung des 1. Jt. v. Chr. in der Serie 
‘Schumma alu’ zum Ausdruck kommt: “Wenn der Körper, das heisst die Haut, eines 
Mannes weisse Flecken zeigt, oder wenn sie mit Punkten überzogen ist, (dann bedeutet 
dies) besagter Mann ist von seinem persönlichen Schutzgott verstossen, als auch von seinen 
Mitmenschen verstossen worden” (J. RENGER, “Kranke, Krüppel, Debile — eine 
Randgruppe im Alten Orient?”, Aussenseiter und Randgruppen. Beiträge zu einer 
Sozialgeschichte des Alten Orients [Hrsg. V. HAAs] [Xenia 32; Konstanz 1992] 119-20). 

(*) K9276+ etc. Rs: “17. Beschwörung: du bist ein Vogel des Himmels, Geschöpf 
[Anus.] 18. Ich bin ein Mensch, Geschöpf [Ninmenanas], 19. Ich r[iJef den Vogelfánger, er 
fing [dich]. 20. Ich bew[ahrte deine] Lebenskraft und liess dic[h Lich]t sehen. 21. Du, ?amaß, 
bewahre [meine Lebenskraft,] 22. Wie ich diesem Vogel das Leben s[chenkte], 23. Schenke 
mir mein Leben. Besch[wórungsformel]” (nach A. BERLEJUNG, Tod und Leben, 484). 
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freigelassen wird, hat im Vogelritual bei der Reinigung von Aussätzigen eine 
funktionale Entsprechung. Erwähnenswert ist in diesem Zusammenhang auch 
die hervorragende Bedeutung von Vógeln bei Totenopfern in Ugarit (vel. 
KTU 1.161) (°). Die Reinigung von todgleichen Aussätzigen ist im biblischen 
Kontext mit seiner strikten Reserve gegenüber der Totenwelt der áusserste 
Fall, wo der sympathetisch-kultische Einsatz von Vógeln im Sinne einer quasi 
postmortalen Existenz denkbar ist. 

Die Deutung des Vogels als Symbol menschlicher Vitalitát reiht sich 
ausgezeichnet in die Serie der fiir das Reinigungsritual bei Aussátzigen 
verwendeten Ingredienzien ein, die allesamt die Kraft des Lebens 
vergegenwártigen, sei es, wie im Falle von Zedernholz und Karmesin, durch 
ihre rote oder rotbraune Farbe, die ausser Blut auch Ackerboden, Mensch und 
damit Leben konnotiert (?*), sei es, wie im Falle des Ysops, durch die 
sühnewirkende und damit lebensschaffende Funktion im Kult (°), sei es, wie 
im Falle des lebendigen Wassers, durch dessen lebensfórderliche, reinigende 
Wirkung (*). In ganz besonderer Weise wird das Leben im Blut 
vergegenwártigt (vgl. bes. Gen 9,4; Lev 17,11.14; Dtn 12,23), das von daher 
seine sühnewirkende Eigenschaft im Kult erhält. Wenn demgegenüber das 
Blut in der Deutung des Vogelrituals bei der Reinigung von Aussätzigen im 
Sinne eines Eliminationsritus als Trägerstoff der Krankheit oder Unreinheit 
verstanden würde (?), müsste man von einer für die hebräische Bibel völlig 
unüblichen Bedeutung des Blutes ausgehen, die zudem innerhalb des Rituals 
selber widersprüchlich wäre, da ja der vom Aussatz Geheilte zunächst mit 
eben diesem Blut zwecks seiner Reinigung besprengt wird. Eine solch 
aussergewöhnliche Deutung des Blutes ist aber unnötig, denn die an Aussatz 
leidenden Menschen, die zum Priester kommen, müssen nicht von ihrer 
Krankheit befreit werden. Sie sind bereits (von Gott) geheilt worden (**). Das 
Vogelritual erfolgt erst, nachdem bei der priesterlichen Untersuchung der 
Klienten deren zweifelsfreie Heilung festgestellt werden konnte (Lev 


(©) J. TROPPER, Nekromantie. Totenbefragung im Alten Orient und im Alten 
Testament (AOAT 223; Kevelaer — Neukirchen-Vluyn 1989) 146; O. LORETZ, 
“Nekromantie und Totenevokation in Mesopotamien, Ugarit und Israel”, Religions- 
geschichtliche Beziehungen, 300. 

(2) In Jes 1,18 geht es um den Kontrast zwischen Rot und Weiss und die Möglichkeit 
der Reinigung von Sünden, nicht um eine inhaltliche Verbindung von Rot und Sünde 
(anders NBL I, 659). 

() Möglicherweise bildet der Ysop hier zusammen mit dem Zedernholz den einen 
Eckpunkt des vegetativen Universums wie in 1 Kön 5,13. In ähnlicher Weise, aber das 
bleibt spekulativ, könnten dann die farbspendende Karmesinlaus und der geschlachtete 
Vogel ein Paar für den Bereich der Fauna bilden. 

($) T. STAUBLI, Die Bücher Levitikus. Numeri (NSK.AT 3; Stuttgart 1996) 120-121. 

(7) So ausdrücklich MILGROM, Leviticus, vgl. Anm. 2. 

(2%) MILGROM, Leviticus, 838 vertritt die Auffassung, dass der Vogelritus, von ihm als 
Exorzismus verstanden, funktionslos sei und nur als ein Zugeständnis an die 
Volksfrömmigkeit in die Tora hineingekommen sei (“because the people, not the priest, 
have demanded it”...“because the people at large demanded it, practiced it, and would not 
have tolerated its deletion”). Volkes Stimme über Gottes Stimme in der Tora, die nicht 
dafür bekannt ist, dass sie die Volksfrömmigkeit, wo sie nicht JHWH-kompatibel war, 
besonders ernst genommen hat? Das argumentum e silentio überzeugt weder theologisch 
noch soziologisch, denn Rituale, die ausdrücklich kultisches Fachpersonal verlangen, 
werden ja nicht im Volk, sondern in der Priesterschaft praktiziert und tradiert. 
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14,3) (©). Die Geheilten bedürfen der Anerkennung ihrer Heilung seitens einer 
Fachperson zwecks ihrer Resozialisation. 

Das Vogelritual bei der Reinigung von Aussátzigen ist sehr wohl ein “rite 
de passage”, stellt aber keinen (funktionslosen) Eliminationsritus, sondern 
vielmehr ein Analogieritual (*°) dar, bei dem der Ubergang des Aussätzigen 
vom Zustand des sozialen Todes(*') zurück ins gesellschaftliche Leben 
sinnreich in der Symbolsprache der Liturgie inszeniert wird. Der Vogel ist 
gerade nicht wie der Ziegenbock in Lev 16,20-22 oder die geflügelten Frauen 
in Sach 5,5-11 Sympathiewesen eines Dámons bzw. einer Góttin und Tráger 
eines Übels, sondern Symbol der wiedererlangten Vitalität des Geheilten, was 
die im Ritual verwendeten Lebensingredienzien, aber auch der Ort, wohin der 
Vogel fliegt, in aller Deutlichkeit unterstreichen. Der geschlachtete Vogel 
stellt innerhalb der so verstandenen liturgischen Pantomime dann den Tod der 
aussätzigen Existenz des nun geheilten Menschen dar. Trifft dies zu, dann 
kónnen wir im Blut dieses Vogels, das auf den lebenden Vogel übertragen 
wird, ein Symbol des diinnen Bandes der Identitát zwischen dem “alten”, 
kranken und dem “neuen”, geheilten Menschen sehen, der nun in seine 
angestammte Lebenswelt entlassen wird. 

Mit Blick auf die gesamte, dreiteilige Prozedur der Reinigung eines vom 
Aussatz geheilten Menschen kónnen wir festhalten, dass das Vogelritual die 
eröffnende Kulthandlung ist, die liturgisch gerafft und symbolisch verdichtet für 
alle Anwesenden sichtbar nachvollzieht, was sich am Geheilten in wunderbarer 
Weise bereits ereignet hat. Auffällig ist dabei übrigens, dass der Priester, wie 
zweimal gesagt wird (14,4.5), Anordnungen trifft (man mm), die offenbar von 
Menschen aus dem Umfeld der geheilten Person auszuführen waren. Der zweite 
Teil besteht darin, dass der Geheilte im Abstand von sieben Tagen zweimal 
badet, seine sämtlichen Körperhaare rasiert und seine Kleider wäscht, um dann 
am achten Tag, fast einem Säugling gleich, zum letzten Teil der Reinigung 
voranzuschreiten, die u.a. in der Darbringung eines Düs-Opfers besteht. Im ersten 
Teil ist die Öffentlichkeit vor dem Lager Zeuge einer rituellen Bekanntmachung 
der Heilung. Im zweiten Teil ist der Geheilte selber Subjekt der Reinigung. Der 
dritte Teil des Rituals schliesslich findet wieder in der Öffentlichkeit statt, nun 


(°) Eine ähnliche Funktion erfüllt im islamischen Volksbrauchtum die Einlösung eines 
Gelübdes des Kranken nach seiner Heilung (J. HENNINGER, Arabica Sacra. Aufsätze zur 
Religionsgeschichte Arabiens und seiner Randgebiete [OBO 40; Freiburg CH - Göttingen 
1981] 194). 

(°) Ich wähle diesen Begriff in Anlehnung an den Analogiezauber, den Jakob als 
Viehzüchter anwendet (Gen 30,35-43). Doch während Jakob im Glauben an die Technik 
des ‘Versehens’ etwas herbeizaubert, was noch nicht da ist, nämlich mehr Exemplare der 
seltenen gestreiften und gescheckten Ziegen und der dunklen Schafe, wird hier ritualisiert, 
was sich bereits ereignet hat, nämlich die Heilung des Aussätzigen, zwecks seiner 
gesellschaftlichen Reintegration. 

(1) Nach Hasenfratz ist für die archaischen Gesellschaften, wozu er auch Altisrael 
rechnet, der soziale Tod und nicht der biologische, der eigentliche Tod, die Zäsur zwischen 
Sein und Nichtsein. Der biologische Tod trennt nicht von der Leben und Sinn konstituierenden 
Gemeinschaft, wohl aber der Ausschluss aus dieser, der zum sozialen oder ‘akosmischen’ Tod 
führt. Wenn die Gründe für den Ausschluss aus der Gemeinschaft dahinfallen, kann ein 
‘akosmischer’ Toter, ob biologisch tot oder lebendig, wieder in die Gemeinschaft 
aufgenommen werden. Er ist dann wieder ein Lebendiger oder ein ‘kosmischer’ Toter (H.-P. 
HASENFRATZ, Die toten Lebenden. Eine religionsphänomenologische Studie zum sozialen Tod 
in archaischen Gesellschaften [BZRGG 24; Leiden 1982] 87-88). 
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aber im Heiligtum und richtet sich über die Opfer an Gott. Die gesamte Prozedur 
hat demnach einen chiastischen Aufbau, in dessen Mitte die sieben Tage 
zwischen den Waschungen liegen als Zeit der Neuschópfung. Zu dieser 
wohldurchdachten Komposition passt, dass die Ingredienzien des Vogelrituals 
dieselben sind, die zur Reinigung nach Leichenkontaminierung verwendet 
werden (Num 19,6), während der beim Sündopfer vollzogene Reinigungsritus 
eng verwandt ist mit dem Ritual der Priesterweihe (Lev 8,22-24). Geht es am 
Anfang darum, die Todesspháre des Aussatzes vollends abzustreifen, wird am 
Ende der Eintritt in ein neues Leben besiegelt. 


* 
* x 


Das Vogelritual bei der Reinigung von Aussätzigen ist kein 
Eliminationsritus, da weder ein Übel genannt wird, noch ein Dämon, eine 
Gottheit oder ein ferner Ort, wohin das Übel verbannt werden soll, und weil 
auch kein Sympathietier des Dämonischen verwendet wird. Das Vogelritual 
ist vielmehr ein Analogieritual, das die vom Priester überprüfte Heilung von 
Aussätzigen symbolisch verdichtet und liturgisch effektvoll inszeniert. Diese 
Interpretation hat gegenüber der gängigen Deutung des Rituals als 
Eliminationsritus mehrere Vorteile: 

(1) Die Symbolik der Vögel reiht sich ungezwungen in die biblisch und 
ausserbiblisch gut bezeugte Metaphorik ein, wonach Vögel Vitalität 
ausdrücken. 

(2) Die Symbolik des Blutes entspricht der in der Bibel üblichen Lebens- 
und der daraus resultierenden Sühnemetaphorik. Die widersprüchliche Deutung 
des Blutes in ein- und demselben Ritual, einerseits als reinigendes Sühnemittel, 
andererseits als Trägerstoff eines zu eliminierenden Übels, fällt dahin. 

(3) Diese Symbolik von Vögeln und Blut passt zur Bedeutung der 
übrigen im Ritual verwendeten Ingredienzien, soweit diese uns bekannt ist. 

(4) Das Ritual muss nicht länger als quasi funktionsloses, volkstümlich- 
archaisches Relikt innerhalb des priesterlichen Systems verstanden werden, 
sondern erfüllt als eröffnendes Ritual in der Abfolge der dreistufigen 
Reinigung der geheilten Aussätzigen eine wichtige Aufgabe als Signal für die 
Gemeinschaft, in die die geheilte Person als eine lebendige zurückkehrt. 


Kirchstr. 52 Thomas STAUBLI 
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SUMMARY 


The bird ritual for the purification of the leper is usually interpreted as an 
elimination rite in analogy to the scapegoat rite at Yom Kippur. However, all 
constitutive elements of an elimination rite are missing: an evil is not mentioned, 
nor a demonic place for the evil nor a beast, sympathetic with the demon. On the 
contrary birds in the Bible and elsewhere in the Ancient Near East symbolize in 
many ways human vitality, just as the other ingredients of the ritual do. So the 
article argues, that the ritual symbolizes the return of the healed leper from social 
death to life, as the first act of a threefold ritual for the reintegration of a person 
into human society. 


Some Alleged Confusions in Translation 
from Hebrew to Greek (*) 


I. The Phenomenon of Confused Verbal Renderings 


Two remarkable passages in the Greek translation of Numbers have recently 
been identified by Anssi Voitila. These are Num 9,16-23 and 10,11-25. They 
show clear influence from Hebrew verbal forms on the translator’s choices of 
Greek verbal forms. In both cases this type of influence extends to the degree 
of overriding the semantic indicators of the broader context. Confused 
translations result. Voitila’s isolation of these passages is an important 
contribution to our understanding of the Greek translators’ sensitivity to the 
Hebrew verbal system ('). He in fact goes somewhat further, describing more 
than a dozen other instances of ‘confusions’ in the Greek Pentateuch where 
indicative tense-forms are alleged to be contextually inappropriate. Influence 
from the underlying Hebrew verbs is presented in all cases as the cause of 
confusion. Here we enter debatable territory. While the Numbers examples 
already cited are certain, all the others seem to me open to alternative 
interpretations. There is scope for reassessment of the individual cases, and 
also of the broader implications of the data. If we find Voitila’s additional 
examples persuasive, the phenomenon is a general feature of translators’ 
habits and will demand a general explanation. If we do not find them 
convincing, however, the Num 9,16-23 and 10,11-25 passages take on a 
special appearance. They will have to be seen as isolated anomalies in the 
work of a particular translator (?). 

The problem of how we are to prove translators’ mistakes will be crucial 
to the analysis. Voitila is able to demonstrate numerous instances of influence 
from specific Hebrew verbal forms on Greek verbal choices. But do such 
identifications in themselves indicate confusion? To isolate an error of the 
type under investigation it surely has to be shown that influence from Hebrew 
text components motivates a Greek verbal form which fails to agree with the 
sense of its context. This must not simply mean the underlying Hebrew 
context, as it is explained by modern interpreters. Where the ancient 
interpretation offered by the LXX translators yields a rendering different from 


(*) It is a pleasure to express my thanks to Dr John Lee, Tamara Neal, and the editorial 
board of Biblica for helpful suggestions, and especially to Dr Anssi Voitila, both for his 
research and discoveries which stimulated the ideas presented in this paper and for 
generous discussion of our different responses to relevant data. 

C) See A. Vorma, “What the Translation of Tenses Tells about the Septuagint 
Translators”, SJOT 10 (1996) 186, 188, 193-194; 1D., “The Translator of the Greek 
Numbers”, IX Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies, Cambridge 1995 (ed. B.A. TAYLOR) (Atlanta, GA 1997) 111-113. 

@) On the opinion reflected here, that each of the Pentateuchal books was the work of 
a separate translator, see e.g. J.W. WEVERS, “The Gottingen Pentateuch: Some Post-partem 
Reflections”, VII Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies, Leuven 1989 (ed. C.E. Cox) (Atlanta, GA 1991) 57-59. 
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what might be suggested today we need to consider the Greek on its own 
terms. In my view, we must decide whether a particular translation makes 
sense Within its particular Greek context before labelling it an example of 
confusion. In addition, Voitila’s interpretation of the demands even of the 
original Hebrew context does not always convince. And where more than one 
modern interpretation of a passage is possible, we will be on shaky ground if 
we insist on what the ancient Pentateuchal translators ought to have done. 

Before turning to the debatable examples, let us consider the nature of 
the phenomenon manifested in Numbers 9 and 10. As is well-known, the 
indicative forms of the Greek and Hebrew verbal systems function in 
markedly different ways. There are essentially only two indicative forms in 
Biblical Hebrew. These, unlike the range of seven Greek indicative forms, do 
not in themselves convey temporal values (*). The Hebrew perfect and its 
practical equivalent the consecutive imperfect usually occur within past time- 
frames, but may appear within present or future time-frames. Conversely, the 
Hebrew imperfect and its practical equivalent the consecutive perfect usually 
occur within future time-frames, but may appear within present or past 
frames(*). For these two pairs of forms (and for most other forms of the 
Hebrew verb) the translators of the Greek Pentateuch developed regular 
renderings, according to the natural suitability of these renderings for the 
usual contexts in which the Hebrew forms occur. This was presumably a quite 
unconscious process, at least in its origins. The habit normally yields a 
sensible Greek rendering. 

Thus, Hebrew imperfects and consecutive perfects, since they most 
frequently occur in future time-frames, regularly motivate Greek future 
indicatives in all the Pentateuchal books (*). In Num 9,16-23 and 10,11-25, 
however, these Hebrew forms occur within past time-frames. The Numbers 
translator usually handles such contexts effectively, translating by means of 
a Greek past tense, such as the Greek imperfects in Num 11,5-9 (6), the aorist 
einev for “van in Num 10,35 (MT 10,36), and the imperfect &{n for 'm in 
Num 21,9. Thus we find in Num 9,15 ñv for 77° (not mentioned by Voitila), 
in v. 16 eyiveto for mr” and ékdavntev for 10>, in v. 17 «xipav for wo, 
éotn for ¡>4”, and rapeveBadov for um. In all these instances context would 
appear to have been a more potent influence than particular Hebrew forms. 


6) This is inevitably a controversial statement with regard both to Hebrew and Greek. 
The current theoretical debate on each of these verbal systems is volatile. The approach 
adopted in the present study is that the Biblical Hebrew system is based on aspectual 
distinctions, with morphologically encoded temporal reference at most only nascent. For a 
recent discussion see P.G. GENTRY, “The System of the Finite Verb in Classical Biblical 
Hebrew”, Hebrew Studies 39 (1998) 7-39. In relation to the Greek verb, Porter’s denial that 
temporal values are encoded even in the indicative mood is not accepted here. The most 
elaborate statement of his theory appears in S.E. PORTER, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the 
New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood (New York 1989); cf. T.V. EVANS, 
Verbal Syntax in the Greek Pentateuch: Natural Greek Usage and Hebrew Interference 
(Oxford 2001) 40-50. 

(+) Throughout this paper the terms perfect, consecutive imperfect, imperfect, and 
consecutive perfect will be employed for the Hebrew indicative forms. Voitila uses gatal, 
wayyiqtol, yigtol, and wegatal respectively. 

C) The statistics are treated in EVANS, Verbal Syntax, 121-122. 

(©) On these cf. VorriLa, “Translation of Tenses”, 189-190; 1D., “Translator of 
Numbers”, 117-118, n. 11. 
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Yet in vv. 18-23 there is an odd switch to the characteristic future indicative 
rendering of Hebrew imperfects and consecutive perfects, before a change 
back to the aorist ébvAdEavro for the perfect waw (another characteristic 
equivalency) in v. 23. Contextually inappropriate renderings result, shifting 
the temporal setting abruptly from past to future and then back again. The 
translator has surely been misled by the specific influence of the Hebrew 
tense forms, mechanically employing the regular translation equivalents. 
The case of Num 10,17-25 is similar. In that passage Voitila identifies a 
series of six consecutive perfects within a past time-frame translated by 
future indicatives, producing an abrupt temporal switch in the Greek after a 
series of aorist indicatives neatly rendering Hebrew perfects and consecutive 
imperfects (?). 

These instances, to which we shall return, are by no means the first to be 
isolated of influence from Hebrew verbs yielding Greek verbal renderings at 
odds with their contexts. A number of examples, mainly from Psalms, are 
discussed in Barr’s earlier investigation of the choice of Greek tenses in past 
and future referring contexts (*). There it is argued that general content and 
context are far more important factors in determining Greek tense forms than 
the underlying Hebrew tenses and that confused renderings characteristically 
arise in contexts which are ‘semantically ambiguous’ with regard to the 
past/future contrast, especially poetic literature. The special significance of 
Voitila’s examples rests in the fact that they occur within historical narrative. 
Semantic ambiguity, in Barr’s terms, does not seem to be a factor. 


II. A Reassessment of the Data 


Voitila identifies confusions of the type described above in all the 
Pentateuchal books except Leviticus, and especially in the work of the 
Numbers translator. The examples are introduced below according to the 
order of his 1996 treatment (°). 


Gen 44,20: kau einanev tÂ kopio "Eotıv Nulv TOTRP TpeOPBÚTEPOS Kal 

TOLÓLOV PDG VEÓOTEPOV AUTO Ko ó KÖEAHOG AUTOÓ ANEHOVEV, ATOS 

Se hóvoc DITEAELHON TH UNTPL AÙTO ò SE TaTHP AÙTOV NYÁTNOEV 

PAS) 1989 1729 ST In na PON JP opr 70 pr as wow CTS ONS TONI 
1278 


C) See Voitila’s discussion of the passages as cited in n. 1 above. 

(©) J. BARR, “Translators? Handling of Verb Tense in Semantically Ambiguous 
Contexts”, VI Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies, Jerusalem 1986 (ed. C.E. Cox) (Atlanta, GA 1987) 381-403. 

C) Omitted as not strictly relevant are cases discussed by Voitila in which he accepts 
translators’ sensitivity to the broader context: Gen 47,25 ebpouev for Sym, Exod 1,18 
enornoare for miy, Exod 4,11 énoinoev for nw, Exod 9,15 ratágo for qm and extpiprjon 
for mam, Exod 16,21 Sue0Éépuonvev for om and erriketo for onn, and the string of imperfects 
for consecutive perfects in Num 11,8. The example of ñoav for v7 in Gen 46,32 will be 
passed over for a different reason. Voitila took this to be an instance of confusion in 
Vora, “Translation of Tenses”, 185, but has modified his opinion so as to remove it from 
the debate in 1D., Présent et imparfait de l’indicatif dans le Pentateuque grec. Une étude sur 
la syntaxe de traduction (Helsinki — Góttingen 2001) 14. 
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As Voitila points out, 1278 is a Hebrew stative verb, a type traditionally 
interpreted as expressing a continuous state and conventionally translated into 
modern European languages by present tense forms ('°). Thus the RSV has 
here ‘and his father loves him’. Voitila regards the present indicative as the 
correct Greek translation and believes the context itself indicates this on the 
grounds that ‘[bloth persons under discussion, the younger brother who is 
loved and the father who loves, are still very much alive’ (''). The translator’ s 
choice of the aorist indicative as a rendering (as in Gen 22,2) may indicate 
ignorance of the semantics of Hebrew statives. Whether it produces an 
inappropriate interpretation of the context is another matter. 

The verb àyar® is lexically stative in this sense of parental love. The 
aorist indicatives of Greek stative verbs often have an ingressive force (*?). In 
Gen 44,20 Judah is reminding the unrecognized Joseph of his brothers’ earlier 
report of Jacob and Benjamin. The aorist nyarınoev completes a sequence of 
aorist indicatives and is used, I suggest, to express the natural consequence of 
the death of the elder brother (dréB0avev), leaving the younger brother as the 
only remaining son of Jacob’s favourite wife (bmeAetoOn). If this was the 
translator’s interpretation of the context, the fact that both father and son are 
still alive is beside the point. The focus of the Greek sentence is on the causes 
and origin of Jacob’s special affection for Benjamin. I would translate ‘and 
we said to the master (i.e. you) “we have an elderly father, and he has a child 
of his old age, rather young, and his brother died, and he alone was left behind 
for his mother, and his father (as a result) came to love him””. 

Gen 22,2: roi einev AaBE tòv vióv oov TOV Ayarntóv öv HYaTNOAs 
DATS AWS TPP TS TANS NIT? Was) 


The example of Gen 22,2 involves the same two verbs and essentially the 
same problem, ryannoog rendering NATN. Influence on choice of the aorist 
indicative from the underlying Hebrew perfect does not make the Greek sense 
“and he said “Take your beloved('*) son, whom you have come to love” 
inappropriate to the context (**). 


Gen 1,21: koi Exotnoev ó B06 TH KNTN TO LEYAAG KO TÁGOV YWUXNV 
Coov EpreTOV à EENYOyEv tà SOTO KATH YÉVN ADTOV 
ona? DAT 13790 AWS noma man dar >> Am 0977 DIDNT DION 8727 


An allegedly similar case is the rendering of 1374 by &önyaryev in Gen 
1,21. Here the difference in lexical values is important. The Hebrew verb 


(°) This traditional characterization misses the full complexities of the Hebrew 
statives. For a recent treatment, applying modern theories of aspect and Vendlerian 
classification, see F.W. DOBBS-ALLSOPP, “Biblical Hebrew Statives and Situation Aspect”, 
JSS 45 (2000) 21-53, especially 35-40, 42-43 for ans. 

(11) VOITILA, “Translation of Tenses”, 184. 

(2) B.M. FANNING, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek (Oxford 1990) 137-138. 
Fanning, however, classifies «yaró itself slightly differently, as an “activity”, not a “state” 
(ibid., 145). The issue of abstract lexical classification of verbs, highly problematic, cannot 
be pursued here. 

(9) For the meaning see J. CHADWICK, Lexicographica Graeca. Contributions to the 
Lexicography of Ancient Greek (Oxford 1996) 32-34. 

('*) Contrast VOITILA, “Translation of Tenses”, 185, n. 5. 
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means ‘teem with”. The Greek verb means ‘bring forth”. As a result the sense 
of the entire sentence is decisively altered in the Greek, where the relative 
clause can be taken to express consequent occurrence. I translate the Greek 
“God made the great sea-monsters and every living thing among creeping 
animals, which the waters (then) brought forth according to their kinds”. 


Num 25,17-18: EyO@paivete tois Madinvatots ka TOTALOTE adtove, 

OTL EXOpaivovoiv autor div Ev SOALOTHTL, 600 SOALODOLV DUGG OLD 

Poyóp, kar Sa XaoPi Ovyatépa cipyovtos Masia aderonv adtav, 

THV TERANYUIOV EV TH NMEPA ts TANYAS stà Poyap 

027 Moras on ooi 022 on OTN >> :OMIN Dam Dra M3 
TITY Naor ADA ONMs PTA Serna car 1271 NPD 27 oy 


Voitila’s explanation that the present indicative &x8patvovoıv in Num 
25,18 is motivated by the Hebrew participial expression 27 0733 and in turn 
encourages the use of the present öoAtoöcıv for the perfect 1721 is 
satisfying (**). Difficulties arise with the comment that what precedes is a 
narrative passage. Immediately before the sentence in question we in fact find 
a series of imperatives, AGAnoov (a Greek plus) in v. 16, Ex8paivete for the 
imperatival infinitive absolute 17% and natééate for the consecutive perfect 
omom in v. 17. So it is hardly surprising to find the translator taking 
on ony to refer to the present and translating with ex8paivovovv. As Voitila 
recognizes, it is context which then motivates the choice of 5oAvobov for 175). 
The Greek makes sense as a general expression of the effects of Midianite 
influence in the matter of the local god Phogor, which is a continuing danger. 
Only mention of the matter of Chasbi introduces a specific reference to a past 
event and this may be read as an amplifying addition regarding the deceit of 
the Midianites. One might translate ‘to the extent they are deceiving you 
through Phogor, and (have done) through Chasbi’ if it is felt necessary to spell 
out the temporal sequence (in any case Chasbi is to some extent a symbol of 
an ongoing temptation — there are other Midianite women). Once again the 
rendering distorts the sense of the Hebrew, but does not have to be interpreted 
as indicating lack of sensitivity to the broader context. The Greek version may 
be translated ‘be enemies to the Midianites and smite them, for they are 
enemies to you in their deceit, to the extent they are deceiving you through 
Phogor, and (have done) through Chasbi daughter of the ruler of Midian, their 
sister, the woman struck down on the day of the plague on account of 
Phogor’. 


Num 14,13-14: Koi einev Movoñc mpd kúpiov Kai GKOVOETOL 

ATYUTTOG OTL Kvnyayeg Ev LOYUL GOV TOV AMOV TODTOV EF AUTOV, AAA 

KOL TÜVTES OL KOTOLKODVTES ETL TIS YAS taras AKNnKdACL öt Od ei 

KUPLOG EV TÓ AGH TOUT 

TIAN) NDIA AIT DIMAN JNA MOTO oO NA Wael MIT Is mon TaN 
mm ONT AAPA MT TONTO WAY ONT PANT aOR 


(5) Ibid., 186-187. One point should be clarified. In stating that the Hebrew 
participle’s “most usual equivalent” is the Greek present indicative Voitila has in mind only 
those examples where it is rendered by a finite verb. 
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Num 14,24: ó d& noûç pov XaAéf, öt EyeviOn rvedua Erepov Ev AUTO 

Kol EXNKOAOVONGEV LOL kal eiodé ADTOV EG TV yv, eig TV 

eloñ ev kc, KL TO ONEPUA ATOÓ KANPOVOUNOEL ATV 

TU NATION PINT OS POAT Ins DT VD MIMS MA ANT apy 292 12M 
TWTT wan 


The rendering of mn waw by Kai dKovoeta Atyvrtos in Num 14,13 
raises two relevant questions. First, potential problems lurk in attempts to 
rationalize rhetoric. As Voitila observes, the Egyptians may be presumed at 
this point in the narrative to be well aware of the removal of the Israelites 
from Egypt('%). Moses, however, has the present and future in mind. The 
central idea developed in vv.13-16 is that if God destroys his chosen people 
after bringing them by strength out of Egypt, other nations will assert that 1t 
1s because he has lacked the power to deliver them into the promised land. 
Therefore, I take the future akovoeton to produce a clause illogical in strict 
terms of chronological sequence, but hardly out of keeping with Moses’ 
rhetorical point. This is not to suggest conscious nicety of style on the part of 
the translator, though such features can be identified in the Greek 
Pentateuch('’), but rather a simple feeling for the perceived flow of Moses” 
argument. It does not necessarily indicate blindness to the demands of the 
context. I translate the cited Greek passage of vv. 13-14 ‘and Moses said to 
the Lord “And Egypt will hear that you have brought up through your strength 
this people from among them, but also all those dwelling in this land have 
heard that you are lord among this people”. In v. 15 we have the future 
indicatives éxtptyets for mam and epotovw for WN). The form dkovoetat is 
aligned with these. 

Second, the Greek text manifests distortions which go well beyond 
renderings of particular verbal forms. It appears in part to misunderstand the 
syntax of the Hebrew construction, and in v. 14 to follow a Vorlage different 
from and inferior to the MT. The Masoretic punctuation indicates that 
mim BOTH NDA 29775 wasn waw in v. 13 is to be taken ‘and the Egyptians 
will hear, for you have brought up in your strength this people’. The Numbers 
translator has rendered >> by Óti and understood the following words as an 
indirect statement depending on d&kovoeta. So the chronological question 
raised by Voitila in relation to the Greek is not a factor in the Hebrew text. 
Then in v. 14 the initial expression 7787 20418 N) “and they will tell the 
inhabitants of this land’ of the MT is unlikely to be identical to the Vorlage 
actually underlying GAAG Kol TAVTEG OÙ KATOLKODVTES em TIS Ys TAVTNS("’). 
These matters complicate assessment of the translator’s alertness to form and 
context. 

In the case of Num 14,24, the sense according to Voitila ‘is surely to 
describe the present state of Caleb’ (°). This conclusion seems particularly 


(1 VOITILA, “Translation of Tenses”, 187; 1D., “Translator of Numbers”, 113. 

(7) Cf. Evans, Verbal Syntax, 195-196. 

(°) Incidentally, it is suggested in the apparatus criticus to BHS that the MT is corrupt 
here, on the evidence of the Greek and other later versions. This seems unlikely. The MT 
is surely less problematic than the Greek. 

(°) VOITILA, “Translation of Tenses”, 187; cf. ıD., “Translator of Numbers”, 113. 
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unconvincing, imposing an unnecessary interpretation on the Hebrew text 
even before we come to the Greek. The RSV, for instance, translates the 
Hebrew “[b]ut my servant Caleb, because he has a different spirit and has 
followed me fully, I will bring into the land...’, and n» nans mé ANT could 
as effectively be rendered in English as ‘a different spirit has been in him’, i.e. 
as demonstrated in the events immediately precipitating God”s threat to 
destroy the Israelites. So it is difficult for me to accept confusion as an 
explanation for the Numbers translators choices of &yevnen for mmn, 
emnkorovenoev for S7), and especially eiod&o for rman). In the preceding 
verses we have been told that none of those who have in the past seen the 
glorious works of God will be permitted in the future to see the promised 
land. Caleb will receive different treatment in the future because in the past 
(albeit the immediate past) he has behaved differently. I translate the Greek 
‘but my servant Caleb, because a different spirit has been in him and he has 
obeyed me (just now), I shall also bring into the land, into which he has 
(already) gone, and his descendants will inherit it’. 


Exod 3,17: koù sina dvaBifáco duds èx THs KaKdoEMs TOV AiyOTTLOV 
DMA CID DONS Tops NT 


Exod 4,22-23: où de épris tÔ Papa Tade Ayer kÚúpios YIdG 
TPOTÓTOKÓS uov Topanr: cina Sé 001 EEaTOOTELAOV TOV AQOV uov iva 
Lot Aatpevon 

TID D NN NO TON AR) ORT? 222 2 TT? SS 


Voitila’s rationalizing objection to the aorist eina for the consecutive 
imperfect N) in Exod 3,17 and 4,23 has obvious attraction. The present tense 
would be highly appropriate to both — very similar — contexts. We may also 
compare A&yeı, which belongs to a developing translational formula (°), for 
the perfect as in Exod 4,22. Past tense forms seem odd, arguably suggesting 
something mentioned earlier in the text(*'), and here again it is hard to doubt 
as a motivation the translator’s awareness of underlying consecutive 
imperfects. 

Given the unequivocal examples of mistaken verbal renderings in 
Numbers 9 and 10, it would not surprise to find additional instances. Perhaps 
these two Exodus examples are such. They are certainly difficult cases. But 
are the Greek translations nonsensical? Here too a different explanation seems 
possible. As in the case of Num 14,13 &kovoeta we should consider the 
issue of rhetorical style. Voitila has captured the crucial point in noting ‘God 
tells what he has just decided’ (*). God’s utterances in these Exodus examples 
represent his decisions for the future. Thus, ‘I have said’ in both cases 
approaches the meaning ‘I have decided’, indicating divine intention (*). I 
argue that we need to think in terms not of a previous utterance, but of a 
decision in the immediate past, which is itself focused on the future time- 
frame of the following direct speech. If this is correct, the Exod 3,17 instance 


(2) J.W. WEVERS, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (SCS 30; Atlanta, GA) 53. 
(1) Vora, “Translation of Tenses”, 191. 

(2) Ibid., 190. 

(2) Cf. WEVERS, Notes on Exodus, 36 (on the 3,17 instance). 
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may be translated: ‘...and my word is “I will bring you up out of the 
oppression of the Egyptians””. The Exod 4,22-23 instance may be translated: 


...and you will say to Pharaoh, ‘thus says the Lord, my first-born son 
is Israel, and my word to you is “send forth my people, that it might 
serve me”. 

I shall pass briefly over some instances of allegedly problematic future 
indicatives which are less persuasive than those of Num 9,18-23. Voitila 
identifies additional cases of futures rendering Hebrew imperfects against the 
sense of their contexts, namely Num 21,27 &poöcıv for max’, Deut 2,20 
Aoyıoanoeran for wp, Deut 2,11 Aoyioënoovroui for 2w, and Deut 3,13 
Aoyıoanoeton for sap”. None of them can in my opinion be proved. He states, 
for instance, that the ‘correct translation’ of 778" in Num 21,27 would have 
been the present indicative, as in Num 21,14 Aéyetou for vw (^). Yet the 
Greek translator’s choice of a future indicative can hardly be said to be 
nonsensical within its own context here or in the other examples. The future 
indicative has a jussive quality in such cases (?). 


Num 16,5: Kot ¿AdAnoev Tpdc Kópe Kal POG TÁCAV AdTOD nv 

OVVAYWYTV AEY@v "ETEOKENTOL kal EYVO ó BEdG TODS ÓVTOS AÙTOÙ KO 

TOVG Aylovg Kal TPOONYAYETO TPG EAVTOV, koi oùs EEEAEEATO EXLTH 

TPOONYAYETO TPOS EAVTOV 

TPM ATP ANT TON ON MIT DT API TaN? NID DD TONI pon 27 
pos DAP INT? ÓN TN TON 


Let us lastly consider Num 16,5, where the translation of tenses is 
complicated by the translator’s difficulties with the Hebrew text. The noun 
-p2 is understood as a verb in the perfect and is rendered by the Greek perfect 
enéoxentat. The jussive 27" is rendered by the aorist indicative &yvo. The 
following consecutive perfect pm and imperfects "2 and vP are 
rendered by the aorist indicatives npoonyayeto, ¿Esdégarto, and npoonyáyeto 
respectively. 

Voitila’s argument that this sequence demonstrates the translator 
understood the sentence as narrative and did not know the future referring 
context of the next verses is unacceptable. The Greek perfect indicative is a 
primary tense — in my opinion essentially a stative present (*) — so here 
eméoxentat means ‘observes’. The aorist €yv@ means ‘has perceived’, i.e. 
‘knows’ (7). In other words the time-frame is present. The following aorist 
indicatives are then chosen against the influence of the specific Hebrew 
verbal forms which they render and according to the translator’s interpretation 
of the context. The translator has taken God’s selection of particular 
individuals to be represented by Moses as a fait accompli. The ensuing 
punishment of Kore and his supporters merely demonstrates the truth of 
Moses’ statement in v. 5. A possible motivation for this interpretation may in 


(2*) VorriLA, “Translation of Tenses”, 192. 

@®) H.W. SMYTH, Greek Grammar. Revised by Gordon M. Messing (Cambridge, MA 
1956) §1917. 

(5) See Evans, Verbal Syntax, 26-32, 147-166. 

(7) Cf. LSJ, s.v. yıyvooko. 
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fact have been v. 28 èv toúto yvóoeoðe StL KUPLOG GnéoTELAEV ue for 
“ny mm pan nea. Thus, the difficulty of this passage appears to lie in the 
translator’s misinterpretation of 7p. as a verb. But it is precisely the context 
(including the following context), not specific Hebrew forms, which shapes 
the translation. The Greek version of v. 5 makes good sense in its own terms 
if we render ‘and he talked to Kore and to his whole group, saying “God 
observes and knows those who are his and who are holy, and he has drawn 
them to himself, and those whom he has chosen for himself he has drawn to 
himself”. 

The preceding treatment raises a variety of objections to Voitila’s various 
identifications of confused renderings. In a few cases our disagreements arise 
inevitably from conflicting ideas on the grammatical semantics of both the 
Greek and Hebrew verbal systems. Most often, however, the different 
interpretations revolve around evaluation of the Greek contexts. In my view 
Voitila’s response to the Greek version is too heavily dictated by the sense of 
the Hebrew original (*). My general argument is that the thirteen passages 
discussed cannot be proved to contain confusions in verbal renderings, since 
they are effectively integrated within their Greek contexts. Voitila has 
addressed the problem of proof in relation to possible confusion between 
present and future time-frames (*). It can be a difficulty of similar proportions 
for trying to identify muddles between past and future and also between 
present and past. 


HI. Causes of Confusion in Numbers 9 and 10 


We may now turn to the question of why the translator became confused 
in rendering the Num 9,16-23 and 10,11-25 passages, the oddities of which 
were introduced in $I above. For Voitila, as we have seen, these sequences are 
representative examples of a wdespread phenomenon among the Pentateuchal 
translators regarding verbal renderings. He applies the theory of short segment 
translation as developed by Soisalon-Soininen, according to which LXX 
translators worked on only short units of Hebrew text at a time, without 
reference to the surrounding context. Anacoluthic or quasi-anacoluthic 
phenomena of various sorts (such as apodotic Kat) have previously been cited 
as proof. They allegedly ‘show that the translators were seldom conscious of 
the following context, which had not yet been translated, and were better 
informed on the part of the text they had just translated” (°). Voitila, the first 
writer to seek evidence in the translation of tense forms, suggests the 
translators ‘were not always aware of the previous context either” (*'). Yet, 


€) This point introduces the fundamental question of the original purpose of the Greek 
Pentateuch. Was it intended primarily as a translation, i.e. as a separate entity in its own 
right (this is my view), or as an exegetical resource? For discussion see J.A.L. LEE, Review 
of J.W. WEVERS, Notes on the Greek Text of Deuteronomy, JSS 45 (2000) 178-179. 

(2) VorTILA, “Translation of Tenses”, 184. 

(©) Ibid., 186. 

C') Ibid. Voitila does not mean to imply that the translators lacked a reading 
knowledge of the Hebrew text, which seems inherently unlikely for the Torah, but that they 
did not have a “word for word” appreciation of the following context, and tended to forget 
what preceded (private communication). 
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whatever one’s general response to Soisalon-Soininen’s arguments (+), I hope 
to have shown already that the Numbers 9 and 10 passages are isolated 
instances of confusion in verbal renderings. They thus lend weaker support to 
the idea of segmentation. 

How, then, are these passages to be explained? Given that all the 
Pentateuchal translators usually chose effectively in rendering Hebrew verbal 
forms, I suggest that we are dealing with cases of temporary aberration. A 
possible cause for this lies in the broader context of the two passages. In both 
places we find repeated switches between narrative and direct speech. These 
may well have caused the confusions. 

Numbers 9 displays a past narrative framework within which are set 
God's commands to Moses in vv. 2-3.10-14, and the direct speech exchange 
between certain Israelites and Moses in vv. 7-8. It seems plausible that the 
translator has slipped in vv. 18-23 by mistaking the narrative there for further 
direct instruction, taking the lines to be spoken by God. The thread of the 
narrative is then recovered in v. 23, though perhaps more by accident than 
design, since the aorist épuAdéavrto translates a Hebrew perfect, as we saw in 
SI. 

The structure of Numbers 10 is roughly similar, with detailed instructions 
from God to Moses in vv. 2-10, followed by a narrative account of the 
departure from Sinai, which runs down to v. 28. The last eight verses of the 
chapter show interchange of narrative and direct speech. Once again, I 
suggest that the translator, lulled by the consecutive perfects in the Hebrew, 
has slipped back into the construction of divine instructions in vv. 17-25. In 
fact the confusion in this second passage is even worse than Voitila has 
indicated. In the midst of his sequence of futures there we find the aorist 
£éñpav translating the consecutive perfect von in v. 18, following ¿Eapodorv 
for won in v. 17 and preceding further instances of future indicative for the 
consecutive perfect of the same verb in vv. 21.22.25. 

So I agree with Voitila that in these two places the translator has lost 
awareness of the general context and has produced confused Greek 
renderings. The value of his contribution in identifying them needs to be 
stressed. It enables us to nuance the argument put earlier by Barr, sharpening 
our understanding of translators? practices regarding verbal forms in the 
LXX. On the basis of Voitila’s identifications it would not surprise to 
discover further instances of such confusion in the work of one or another of 
the Pentateuchal translators. 

On the other hand, it has been argued in the present study that none of 
Voitila’s other examples can be proved (his strongest case seems to me to 
relate to the Exod 3,17 and 4,23 instances). Though it is accepted here that 
they manifest influence on the translators from Hebrew text components — 
including specific Hebrew verbal forms — the resulting translations need not 


(?) For the work of Soisalon-Soininen and the Helsinki School on segmentation as a 
criterion of translation technique see the references collected ibid., 185, n. 6. In positing 
especially heavy dependence of the translators on Hebrew text components their approach 
has similarities with Pietersma’s new “interlinear” theory of LXX translation; cf. A. 
PIETERSMA, The Psalms (A New English Translation of the Septuagint and the Other Greek 
Translations Traditionally Included under That Title) (New York — Oxford 2000) ix-x. 
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be seen as “confused”. They provide sensible enough renderings when 
assessed on their own terms. The Num 9 and 10 cases thus emerge as isolated 
slips in the work of (presumably) an individual translator. I suggest that they 
manifest temporary confusion rather than the effects of a regular habit of 
segmentation in translating. Indeed, it seems to me that intrusive thoughts of 
the broader context are likely to have caused the confusion, rather than that 
the translator has “forgotten” that context. These passages are of course far 
from the only places where such switches between narrative and direct speech 
occur, but that should not weaken the case. We are simply observing at Num 
9,16-23 and 10,11-25 a particular translator losing the thread of the context 
for relatively brief spaces. What the phenomenon suggests is a lack of 
revision within the translation process, at least in these instances. After going 
astray, the translator has not corrected the mistakes, and they have remained 
to perplex us today. 

A point of broader significance is brought out by this study. Analysis of 
LXX language involves numerous delicate problems. Our responses to them 
will be dictated by the guiding assumptions with which we approach these 
enigmatic texts. In the matter of treating verbal renderings one’s particular 
approach to the volatile debate on both the Greek and Hebrew verbal systems 
allows considerable scope for divergent interpretations. The key difference, 
however, between Voitila’s response and my own to ‘confusions’ in 
translation of indicative tense-forms is our interpretation of Greek contexts. In 
judging probabilities Voitila places greater weight on the underlying Hebrew 
contexts, I rather less. This difference reflects contrasting concepts of the 
degree to which the Greek Pentateuch’s original function was dependent upon 
its Vorlage (cf. n. 28 above). How one views that function will establish 
which of our interpretations is most satisfying. 
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SUMMARY 


Two remarkable passages in the Greek translation of Numbers have recently been 
identified by Anssi Voitila. Both show a clear influence from Hebrew verbal 
forms on the translator’s choices of Greek verbal forms which overrides the 
semantic indicators of the broader context. Confused translations result. Are they 
isolated phenomena or representative of translators’ habits in general? Voitila 
argues for the latter interpretation. He seeks to demonstrate a number of additional 
instances in the Greek Pentateuch and sees here support for the theory of 
segmentation in translation technique, as developed by the Helsinki School. The 
present paper reassesses his examples and draws the opposite conclusion. 


Deuteronomium 1-4 als Sprechakt (*) 


Nach Überschrift und Redeeinleitung zitiert der Erzáhler des Buches 
Deuteronomium von 1,6 an eine Rede Moses. Sie endet erst in 4,40 und wird 
nur an wenigen Stellen durch Zwischenbemerkungen des Bucherzáhlers 
unterbrochen. Zunächst faBt Mose vor dem Volk die gemeinsam erlebte 
Geschichte vom Horeb bis zum Jordan zusammen. Es handelt sich um eine 
durchlaufende Erzáhlung, die syntaktisch aus einer nur wenig strukturierten 
Kette von Erzählsätzen besteht. In diesen historischen Rückblick sind 
allerdings zahlreiche, nun von Mose selbst zitierte Reden eingehángt (*). In 
4,1 markiert das Textdeiktikon 7n») “und nun” einen Wendepunkt. Dieser 
Neuansatz wird noch dadurch verstärkt, dass Mose jetzt das versammelte 
Israel auch ausdrücklich anredet und zum Hören aufruft: Is yaw Ose an 
“und nun, Israel, höre hin auf...”. Das fällt umso mehr auf, als die Rede in 1,6 
ohne Israelanrede und ohne Höraufruf begonnen hatte — anders auch, als 
spätere Reden oder Redeteile (vgl. 5,1; 6,4; 9,1; 20,3; 27,9). Mit 4,1 erreicht 
die erste Moserede also ihre eigentliche Aussage. Was die Erzählung in den 
ersten drei Kapiteln in Erinnerung gerufen hatte, war den Zuhörern Moses 
bereits weitgehend bekannt. Moses Geschichtsresümee sollte vor allem 
begründend und legitimierend das vorbereiten, was Mose im Anschluss daran 
sagen würde. Der Sprechakt der Gesamtrede wird deshalb von Kapitel 4, dem 
zweiten Redeteil, her bestimmt. Er umschließt die vorausgehenden Kapitel 
1-3 und konstituiert die Funktion der Eröffnungsrede, die Deuteronomium 
1-4 innerhalb des Ganzen der Mosereden des Deuteronomiums darstellt. Die 
folgenden Überlegungen, die alle die Endtextebene voraussetzen, beschäf- 
tigen sich daher vorwiegend mit dem Verbalgerüst von 4,1-40. 


1. Geschichte und Gesetzespromulgation 


Was in 4,1-40 geschieht, wird gewöhnlich als “Paränese” bezeichnet. 
Doch zeigt schon eine kurze formale Analyse der syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 
dass der Befund komplexer ist. Der Text spricht viel von Geschichte, von 
vergangener wie zukünftiger. Etwa die Hälfte seiner Verse berichtet in 
narrativen Hauptsätzen entweder von vergangenen Geschehnissen — 
beginnend mit den Ereignissen in Baal Pegor (VV. 3-4) zurück bis zur 
Horebtheophanie (VV. 10-14 und 36), dem Auszug aus Agypten (VV. 20-21 
und 37) und der Inbesitznahme des Ostjordanlandes (V. 38) —, zusammen- 
genommen 12 Verse, oder sie macht in Hauptsätzen Aussagen über die 


(*) Dieser Artikel bildet die leicht überarbeitete Fassung meines Vortrags, den ich am 
6. August 2001 auf dem XVII. Kongress der International Organization for the Study of the 
Old Testament in Basel gehalten habe. Er geht auf meine mit Norbert Lohfink gemeinsame 
Arbeit am Deuteronomium-Kommentar der Reihe “Hermeneia” zurück. 

() S. dazu die umfassende Untersuchung der “Darstellungskunst” der ersten drei 
Kapitel von N. LOHFINK, “Narrative Analyse von Dtn 1,6-3,29”, Mincha. Festgabe für Rolf 
Rendtorff zum 75. Geburtstag (Hrsg. E. BLUM) (Neukirchen — Vluyn 2000) 121-176. 
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Zukunft — von der Jordanüberquerung und Landnahme bis zum 
babylonischen Exil (VV. 22 und 25-31) und der Anerkennung der Weisheit 
Israels durch die Völker (V. 6) —, zusammengenommen 9 Verse. Dieses 
quantitative Ausmaß, nämlich 21 von insgesamt 40 Versen, ist beachtlich. 
Allerdings dienen alle diese Geschichtsaussagen in der textsyntaktischen 
Struktur der anderen Hälfte des Textbestandes. Sie ist auf die gegenwärtige 
Redesituation bezogen. Auf sie kommt es an. Aber sie lässt sich wiederum 
nicht leicht auf einen einzigen Nenner bringen. 

V. 1 setzt mit einem Imperativ ein. Seine Aufforderung ?s yaw “höre hin 
auf!” ergeht in die Redesituation hinein. Auch der letzte größere Abschnitt 
von 4,1-40 wird in V. 32 durch einen Imperativ eröffnet, der ins Jetzt hinein 
spricht: SNY “frag doch!”, fortgesetzt durch die beiden Injunktive von V. 39 
7227728 naum orm nyt “und erkenne heute und führ es ein in dein Herz!” Die 
Bindung dieser Aufforderungen an die Redesituation Moses ergibt sich klar 
aus dem Kontext: Jetzt (nn) soll Israel hören (V. 1), jetzt (0171) soll es fragen 
und erkennen (V. 39). Das zeigt auch die Zweckangabe für Israels Hören und 
für Moses Lehren in V. 1b: “damit ihr am Leben bleibt und das Land betreten 
und in Besitz nehmen könnt.” Demnach ist der erste Effekt des Hörens und 
Lernens, dass nicht auch Moses Zuhörer — wie die dem Baal von Pegor 
Nachfolgenden — wegsterben (VV. 3-4). Dieser Effekt soll schon vor der 
unmittelbar bevorstehenden Jordanüberschreitung eintreten. Das wird noch 
durch mehrfach verwendetes orn “heute” verstärkt, das in den VV. 4 und 8 
sogar pointiert in Schlusssätzen Abschnitte beschließt (vgl. auch V. 40). Den 
beiden Imperativen der VV. 1 und 32 kann also textlogisch nichts anderes 
vorgeordnet sein. 

Der gleiche Gegenwartsbezug findet sich auch in zwei indikativischen 
gatal-Aussagen mit Koinzidenzcharakter: in V. 5 2naum opm Dans nn TNT 
“Siehe, hiermit lehre ich euch Gesetze und Rechtsbestimmungen” (), und in 


() Die Zeitstufe von nn? ist seit langem diskutiert und hat zu teilweise weitreichenden 
literarhistorischen Folgerungen geführt. Die perfektische Wiedergabe der Form wird vor 
allem redaktionsgeschichtlich gedeutet. So erklärt z.B. schon A. DILLMANN, Die Bücher 
Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua (KEH; Leipzig 21886) 230 und 253 das Perfekt damit, 
dass 4,1-40 wahrscheinlich ursprünglich unter den Schlussreden des Buches gestanden sei, 
bei der Einarbeitung des Deuteronomiums in den Hexateuch aber als paränetischer 
Abschluss der angefangenen Moserede an seine gegenwärtige Stelle gerückt und in den 
vorliegenden Wortlaut gebracht worden sei. Andernfalls wären die “Satzungen und Rechte”, 
die Mose erst in Dtn 5-26 lehren wird, die gleichen, die er im Auftrag Gottes schon am 
Horeb gelehrt hatte (4,14). Auch für S.R. DRIVER, Deuteronomy (ICC; Edinburgh *1902) 64, 
ist 179° grammatikalisch undiskutiert als Perfekt aufzufassen. Es besagt: Mose begann seine 
Gesetzgebung nicht erst mit dem deuteronomischen Gesetzeskorpus, sondern verpflichtete 
das Volk schon zuvor auf die am Horeb erhaltenen “Satzungen und Rechte” (vgl. 4,14). Am 
stärksten dürfte C. STEUERNAGEL, Das Deuteronomium (HKAT 3/1; Göttingen ?1923) 65, 
die Deuteronomiumsforschung beeinflusst haben. Ein einfacher Hinweis auf ihn wird auch 
heute noch als ausreichende Begründung angesehen — s. zuletzt Th. KRÜGER, “Zur 
Interpretation der Sinai/Horeb-Theophanie in Dtn 4,10-14”, Schriftauslegung in der Schrift. 
Festschrift für Odil Hannes Steck zu seinem 65. Geburtstag (Hrsg. R.G. KRATZ — Th. 
KRÜGER — K. SCHMID) (BZAW 300; Berlin — New York 2000) 86, Anm. 6. Steuernagel 
argumentiert — wie bereits in C. STEUERNAGEL, Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums. 
Litterarcritische Untersuchung über seine Zusammensetzung und Entstehung (Halle 1894) 
35 — folgendermaßen: Nach der Ankündigung der Gesetze in 4,1 erwarte man, dass ihre 
Mitteilung unmittelbar darauf folge. Das Perfekt “ich habe euch gelehrt” (V. 5) und der 
Rückverweis auf die Gesetze in V. 8 zeigten, dass sie tatsächlich inzwischen geschehen sei. 
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V. 26 PISTONS DATOS DTA 022 77277 “Ich rufe hiermit heute den Himmel 
und die Erde gegen euch zu Zeugen auf”. Sie bilden die entscheidenden 
Sprechakte der Rede (°). Ich analysiere sie deshalb genauer. 

V. 5 ist nach dem ausgebauten Höraufruf (VV. 1-2) und einer 
eingeschobenen Rückblende auf die Ereignisse von Baal Pegor, die auf eine 


Ihr Wortlaut müsse früher zwischen den VV. 4 und 5 gestanden sein. Diese 
redaktionskritische Annahme zwingt Steuernagel freilich dazu, den in V. 8 an “dieses ganze 
Gesetz” anschließenden Relativsatz “das ich euch heute vorlege”, der die Gesetzesmitteilung 
als noch bevorstehend erscheinen lässt, als späteren Zusatz anzusehen. Bei der 
Einzelauslegung wehrt Steuernagel andere Interpretationen ab, ohne allerdings ihre Autoren 
zu nennen. So erkläre sich das Perfekt nn? nicht genügend “als Hinweis auf frühere 
Gesetzesmitteilungen” — wie das z.B. Dillmann oder Driver angenommen hatten; denn von 
einer Gesetzesmitteilung wisse die Umrahmung des Gesetzes in der Deutero- 
nomiumsausgabe D2a, zu der 4,5.6.8* gehören, nichts. Die Verbform ergebe sich “auch 
nicht aus lebhafter Vergegenwärtigung des erst in Aussicht Genommenen” — womit A. 
BERTHOLET, Deuteronomium (KHC V; Freiburg i. B. 1899) 14, zitiert und abgelehnt wird. 
Auch die von Bertholet angeführten Beispiele Gen 41,41 und Ez 4,15 mit der Wendung 
nm TND weist Steuernagel ausdrücklich zurück — das “futurische Perfekt” sei bei ihnen 
“anderer Art, sofern dort die Handlung eben durch das Aussprechen selbst perfekt wird, 
Gesenius-Kautsch $ 106i”. Gerade diese grammatikalische Lösung wird in der späteren 
Forschungsgeschichte aufgegriffen und für die Koinzidenz des Aussprechens eines Satzes 
mit der durch ihn ausgesprochenen Handlung herangezogen — so z.B. nach STEUERNAGEL, 
Rahmen, usw. durch J. HEMPEL, Die Schichten des Deuteronomiums. Ein Beitrag zur 
Israelitischen Literatur- und Rechtsgeschichte (Beiträge zur Kultur- und Universalgeschichte 
33; Leipzig 1914) 61, Anm. 4; ferner nach STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium (?1923), z.B. 
durch S. MITTMANN, Deuteronomium 1,1-6,3 literarkritisch und traditionsgeschichtlich 
untersucht (BZAW 139; Berlin - New York 1975) 117, Anm. 9. Sie kommt für Steuernagel 
wegen der vorausgesetzten Redaktionsgeschichte nicht in Frage: Das Perfekt erkläre sich 
“nur als Hinweis auf das soeben abgeschlossene Lehren”. Mit den zu 4,5 analogen Belegen 
der Wendung 787 + qatal in 1,8.21 und 2,31 setzt sich Steuernagel nicht auseinander, obwohl 
er 1,8 (nm 789); 2,24 (nm 187) und 2,31 im Präsens wiedergibt. D. KNAPP, Deuteronomium 
4. Literarische Analyse und theologische Interpretation (GTA 35; Göttingen 1987) 183, 
Anm. 351, bemerkt gegenüber Steuernagel u.a. methodisch zu Recht: “Bevor man die Verse 
[4,5-8] an einen vollkommen anderen Ort setzt, sollte man doch zuerst überlegen, ob sie sich 
nicht besser im Rahmen ihres jetzigen Kontextes verstehen lassen und ob von daher das 
sicherlich zuerst einmal auffallende Perfekt nicht auch anders als vergangenheitlich 
verstanden werden kann.” Knapp selbst begründet n° ausführlich als Koinzidenzfall, der 
im Deutschen präsentisch zu übersetzen ist (ibid., 63-64 und 182-183). 

(*) Eine ausgezeichnete Analyse der einzelnen alttestamentlichen Belegstellen 
performativer Verben in der 1. Person Afformativkonjugation und ihrer Funktion als 
performative Außerung hat A. WAGNER, Sprechakte und Sprechaktanalyse im Alten 
Testament. Untersuchungen im biblischen Hebräisch an der Nahtstelle zwischen 
Handlungsebene und Grammatik (BZAW 253; Berlin - New York 1997) vorgelegt. Er 
diskutiert 735 pi. “lehren” unter den “Problemfällen” performativer Verben. Die Aussage 
von Dtn 4,5 erscheint dabei insofern als problematisch, “als das eigentliche Lehren ja nicht 
dadurch Wirklichkeit wird, dass man sagt: Ich lehre euch hiermit die Gesetze.” (ibid., 126). 
Wagner lehnt allerdings eine Vergangenheitsbedeutung von nn» ab, weil vom Kontext 
her klar ist, dass die Gesetze noch nicht gelehrt sind, sondern erst ab Kapitel 5 folgen. Doch 
lässt er sowohl die Art der Illokution als auch die Klassifikation der Sprechhandlung offen: 
“Wird hier die Tätigkeit des Lehrens nur benannt? Oder QUALIFIZIERT diese Außerung das 
Folgende als Lehre? Letzteres legt sich nahe, wobei die Klassifikation dieser 
Sprechhandlung schwierig ist. Handelt es sich dabei um eine REPRÄSENTATIVE oder um eine 
DEKLARATIVE Handlung?” (ibid., 126). Diese Unsicherheit lässt sich kaum beheben, weil 
Wagner nur die Einzelstelle selbst analysiert, aber weder ihren größeren Kontext — in 
unserem Fall Dtn 4,1-40 bzw. überhaupt die erste Moserede — noch die Kleinform, zu der 
Dtn 4,5 gehört — das den VV. 5-8 zugrundeliegende Rechtsschema —, in seine 
Untersuchung einbezieht. 
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indirekte Definition der Zuhórerschaft hinausläuft (VV. 3-4), der erste 
textsyntaktische Neuansatz. Denn in V. 5 beginnt eine (meist) viergliedrige 
Kleinform (*). Sie besteht aus (I) einer Interjektion, die (ID) eine Feststellung 
einleitet, aus der sich (III) eine Aufforderung ergibt, die oft noch (IV) ein `>- 
Satz begriindet. Obligatorisch sind nur die beiden Elemente “Faktum” und 
“Appell”. Dieses Schema wird oft fiir rechtsrelevante Erklärungen benutzt. 
Es steht im Deuteronomium ohne und mit einer Interjektion. 


Elemente Dtn 4,5-8 
Interjektion Vv. 5* Tm 
I Faktum v.5 TOR MT CDS NO Daw Dpr DOMN nT 
TOW? may DNI DAR SUR PINT IPI yD mb 
HI Appell V. 6a0 omen DAAD 
IV Begründung V. 6aßy-8 … Day Py DONI OSMAN NIT 7D 


Im Deuteronomium wird dieses Schema siebenmal mit 187 eingeleitet (°). 
Nur diese besondere Form des ersten Gliedes markiert die Reihe als etwas 
spezifisch Deuteronomisches. In ihren Belegen geht es stets entweder um die 
Ubereignung des Landes durch Gott oder um die Vorlage des Gesetzes durch 
Mose. Dtn 1,8.21; 2,24.31, die das Schema mit 78% schon vor 4,5-8 
verwenden, gebrauchen die Interjektion wie 4,5 als Indikator für eine explizit 
performative Außerung (°). Sie wird im Deutschen am besten durch “hiermit” 
verdeutlicht. Unter Benutzung der Form “Faktum — Appell” enthält V. 5 also 
nach 787 kommunikationslogisch und juristisch die entscheidende Aussage 
von ganz 4,1-40: coms ‘nn? “hiermit lehre ich euch”. Moderner 
Sprechakttheorie zufolge geht es hier um einen performativen, näherhin einen 
deklarativen Sprechakt (’), das heißt, um eine Koinzidenz von Redeäußerung 
und Setzen einer Wirklichkeit im Sprechaktvollzug. Nochmals anders 
formuliert: Der Sprecher bekundet den Willen und die Überzeugung, dass der 
geäußerte Sachverhalt dadurch gültig gesetzt ist, dass er ihn als herbeigeführt 
erklärt. In V. 5 Konstituiert Mose damit die Versammlung der nach den 
Ereignissen von Baal Pegor übriggebliebenen und ihm jetzt lauschenden 
Israeliten als diejenige, welcher o’m2Vm wpn “Gesetze und Rechts- 
bestimmungen” jetzt “gelehrt” werden — natürlich durch ihn selbst. 7129 
kann nicht präterital aufgefasst werden, weil auch vom Kontext her deutlich 
ist, dass die deuteronomischen Gesetze in der Vergangenheit noch nicht 
gelehrt worden sind. Weil es sich um einen Rechtsakt handelt, rechtfertigt 
Mose sein eigenes Lehren erst an dieser Stelle als die Ausführung des 
Gottesbefehls, der nach V. 14 am Horeb an ihn ergangen war. Auf dieser 
Rechtsgrundlage wird das Lehren Moses — modernem Rechtsdenken nach 
formuliert — als Promulgation qualifiziert. Das beweist die anschließende 
Bemerkung über den Zeitpunkt des Inkrafttretens und den Gültigkeitsbereich 


(*) S. dazu G. BRAULIK, “Weisheit, Gottesnähe und Gesetz — Zum Kerygma von 
Deuteronomium 4,5-8”, DERS., Studien zur Theologie des Deuteronomiums (SBAB 2; 
Stuttgart 1988) 53-93. 

(*) Dtn 1,8.21; 2,24.31; 4,5-8; 11,26-32; 30,15-20. 

(°) WAGNER, Sprechakte, 182. 

(C) WAGNER, Sprechakte, 46-47. 
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der Gesetze im Verheißungsland. Die erste Moserede selbst ist allerdings, wie 
sich bei inhaltlicher Betrachtung zeigt, noch nicht die Kundgabe dieser 
“Gesetze und Rechtsbestimmungen” oder, wie V. 8 variierend sagt, von 
OT 0297 jn) ‘Dis WW ON mana “dieser Weisung, die ich euch heute 
vorlege”. Die erste Moserede ist für die große Versammlung des Buches 
Deuteronomium nur die Erôffnungsrede, in der die in V. 5 genannte 
Lehrsituation konstituiert wird. Den Text, den Mose “lehrt”, enthält erst die in 
Deuteronomium 5 beginnende zweite Moserede. Bei ihrer Einführung sagt 
4,44, sie enthalte am “die Weisung”, und parallel dazu 4,45, sie enthalte 
pagam mpr “die Gesetze und die Rechtsbestimmungen”. Der Koinzi- 
denzfall umgreift also die Einheit eines gewissen Zeitraums, in dem noch 
ganz Deuteronomium 5-28 unterkommen. Dennoch geht es um das Jetzt der 
mosaischen Redesituation. 

In V. 26 bildet der feierlich-rituelle Satz “Ich rufe hiermit heute den 
Himmel und die Erde gegen euch zu Zeugen auf” einen weiteren deklarativen 
Sprechakt(*). Er charakterisiert die im Kontext gemachte Zukunftsaussage — 
Israel werde, wenn es ein Gottesbildnis anfertige, unverzüglich aus seinem 
Land ausgetilgt — als Effekt einer jetzt geschehenden Fluchsetzung. Dadurch 
bekommt die Redesituation “Gesetzesbelehrung”, obwohl es sich im 
Zusammenhang von V. 26 nur um das Bilderverbot des Dekalogs handelt, 
andeutungsweise noch einen Zusatzaspekt: Gesetzespromulgation mit 
Absicherung durch Fluchsetzung für den Fall der Nichtbeobachtung. 

Die beiden Sprechakte in den VV.5 und 26 zusammengenommen besagen 
also: Mose konstituiert am Anfang der deuteronomischen Versammlung durch 
seine erste Rede die rechtliche Situation “Gesetzespromulgation”. Termino- 
logisch ist das Wort 727 pi. “lehren” in den Vordergrund gestellt, aber es kann 
wie selbstverständlich auch mit mx pi. “gebieten, auferlegen” wechseln 
(VV. 2.40). Diese “Gesetzespromulgation” hat aber nicht nur den Charakter 
der Vermittlung von Inhalten, sondern ist auch mit einer Fluchsetzung 
verbunden, die für den Fall der Nichtbeobachtung eine verdunkelte Zukunft 
erwarten lässt. 

Allerdings ist diese Konstituierung der deuteronomischen Redesituation 
durch eine eigene Rede noch mit anderem umfangen und ausgestattet. Und 
erst hier kommt das Phänomen “Paránese” zum Tragen. 


2. Die Paränese 


In der mit V. 5 beginnenden Form von “Faktum — Appell” folgt dem 
Feststellungssatz obligatorisch eine Aufforderung. Sie steht am Anfang von 
V. 6 und ist außerordentlich knapp: rm ons “ihr sollt achten und 
halten”. Es handelt sich um die Kernverben der deuteronomischen Paränese. 
Sie stehen als Wortpaar hier zum ersten Mal. Und nur hier im ganzen 
Deuteronomium fehlt das bei beiden Verben obligatorische Objekt. Dann 
folgt sofort mit `> die fakultative Weiterführung des Rechtsschemas durch 
eine Begründung. Das fehlende Objekt der Appellsätze, nämlich die von 
Mose zu lehrenden “Gesetze und Rechtsbestimmungen”, ist natürlich aus 


($) So auch WAGNER, Sprechakte, 112. 
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dem vorangehenden Text bekannt. Dort kam in den VV. 1, 2 und 5 jedes der 
beiden Verben einzeln mit ausgedriicktem Objektbezug schon vor. 

Der in V. 5 unmittelbar vorangehende Beleg von nu» lässt dabei eine 
Verschiebung des Zeitpunkts erkennen, den dann V. 6 ausdriicklich anzielt: 
Auszuführen (moy) — so sagt V. 5 — sind die “Gesetze und Rechts- 
bestimmungen” námlich nicht jetzt sofort, vom Augenblick der Promulgation 
an, sondern erst im Land, in das Israel ziehen wird. Die in V. 6 fiir das Deu- 
teronomium einmalig knapp angetippte Gesetzesparänese spricht also nicht, 
wie die Imperative in den VV. 1 und 32, in die jetzige Rede- und Hörsituation 
hinein, sondern in eine zwar nicht allzu ferne, aber doch noch ausstehende 
Zukunft. Es geht um Ermahnung für später, für das Leben im Land. Das gilt 
zweifellos auch für die “paränetische Formel” in V. 40, die den durch den 
Imperativ in V. 32 eingeleiteten Abschnitt abschließt (?). Ihre Segensinhalte 
zeigen es. Die beiden Paränesen der VV. 6 und 40 verlängern also ermahnend 
die eigentliche Aussage der Moserede, indem sie schon auf die Zeit Israels im 
Land vorausblicken. Sie bleiben daher den in die Situation hineinsprechenden 
Imperativen und der Promulgationsaussage von V. 5 (samt deren Ergänzung 
durch V. 26) durchaus nach- und untergeordnet. 

Das gilt wohl ebenso von dem umfangreichen Textblock der VV. 9-31. 
Seine drei Abschnitte werden in den VV. 9, 15 und 23 jeweils durch die 
paränetische Aufforderung “nimm dich” bzw. “nehmt euch in acht” 
eingeleitet (°). Der davon jeweils abhängende Text ist dadurch als ganzer 
Paränese. Die Aufforderungen beziehen sich allerdings nicht auf das ganze 
Gesetzeswerk, dessen Promulgationssituation Mose in der Rede durch V. 5 
konstituiert, sondern auf dessen Kern, das Hauptgebot des Dekalogs, hier 
konkret das Bilderverbot. Weil der Dekalog schon am Horeb verkündet 
worden war und es für ihn keinen erst später eintretenden Zeitpunkt des 
Inkrafttretens gibt, gilt das Hauptgebot an sich schon jetzt. Man könnte 
deshalb vermuten, hier handle es sich um generelle, zeitlich nicht gebundene 
Paränese. Doch selbst hier dürfte sich die Paränese auf die Existenz im Land 
konzentrieren. 

Denn es fällt durchaus ins Gewicht, dass sowohl V. 9 als auch V. 10 
jeweils am Ende die Weitergabe des Glaubenswissens an zukünftige 
Generationen betonen. Ebenso, dass die Zukunftsdarstellung der VV. 25-31 
die ganze Zeit Israels im Land umfasst und bis ins babylonische Exil 
hineinführt. Aber man kann noch formaler argumentieren. 

In V. 9 münden die zwei paränetischen Aufforderungen nach den beiden 
mit ¡9 negierten Finalsätzen abschließend in einem Injunktiv. Mit Ausnahme 
eines kurzen Relativsatzes, der auf die Augenzeugenschaft Israels 
zurückverweist, besteht die Paränese somit fast zur Gänze aus volitiven 
Verbformen. Sie formuliert damit einen in Kapitel 4 an Intensität 
unübertroffenen Appell, nicht 0°%277, das heißt, die selbst gesehenen 
“Ereignisse” und selbst gehörten “Worte”, zu vergessen und sie künftigen 
Generationen zu überliefern. Der konkrete geschichtliche Inhalt wird in den 
VV. 10-14 als der Tag der Horeboffenbarung beschrieben und ist syntaktisch 


(*) G. BRAULIK, Die Mittel deuteronomischer Rhetorik erhoben aus Deuteronomium 
4,1-40 (AnBib 68; Rom 1978) 63-67. 
(°°) S. dazu BRAULIK, Mittel deuteronomischer Rhetorik, 88-90. 
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in einen pointiert mit Dv als casus pendens eingeleiteten, mehrfach 
geschachtelten Objektsatz verpackt. Die Geschichtsriickblende wird also aus 
der Paränese des V. 9 herausentwickelt, steht ihr aber als aussagemäßig 
eigenstándiger Abschnitt gegeniiber. Er ist wesentlich breiter angelegt, bildet 
doch die Theophanie am Horeb durch die Erscheinungsweise Jahwes und 
seine “Bundes-” wie Gebotspromulgation die Kausalursache des 
Hauptgebotes und der mosaischen Gesetzesbelehrung. 

Der mit V. 15 einsetzende paränetische Abschnitt ist anders aufgebaut. 
Die paränetische Aufforderung wird zunächst mit einem '>-Satz begründet, 
der mit der eben beschriebenen Horebtheophanie argumentiert, ehe sie in den 
VV. 16-18 und 19 in zwei mit ¡2 negierten Finalsätzen weiterláuft, die sich in 
weiteren Sätzen entfalten. Sie verwehren einerseits die Anfertigung von 
Götterbildern in der Gestalt irdischer Geschöpfe, andererseits die göttliche 
Verehrung von Himmelskörpern. Sie hat Jahwe, wie V. 19 abschließend in 
einem Relativsatz feststellt, ja allen Völkern unter dem ganzen Himmel 
zugewiesen. Dieser Akt gehört noch zur Schöpfungstheologie, die im 
Hintergrund der VV. 16-19 steht, ermöglicht aber einen Überstieg zum 
Handeln Jahwes in der Geschichte Israels. Sie setzt mit V. 20 im Kontrast zur 
“Naturordnung” der Völker mit der Herausführung Israels aus Ägypten ein 
und läuft bis zur Inbesitznahme des prächtigen Erblandes in V. 22. Der 
paränetische Abschnitt der VV. 15-19 ist gegenüber dem Geschichtsabschnitt 
der VV. 20-22 ungleichmäßig gewichtiger ausgebaut, denn er thematisiert das 
Bilder- und Fremdgötterverbot. 

V. 23 setzt neuerlich mit einer paränetischen Aufforderung ein, gefolgt 
von einem ¡2-Satz, der wie zuvor schon V. 15 im Rahmen der Paränese auf 
die Horebtheophanie zurückblickt und vor der Anfertigung eines Gottesbildes 
warnt. Doch folgt außerdem — nochmals analog zu V. 15 — in V. 24 eine mit 
‘> eingeleitete Begründung. Davon deutlich abgegrenzt entwickeln die 
VV. 25-31 eine Zukunftsschau, die von der Zeit Israels im Land bis zu seiner 
Bekehrung wie Begnadigung in der Verbannung reicht. Jetzt dominiert 
wieder der geschichtliche gegenüber dem paränetischen Abschnitt: er blickt 
ja auf die Übertretung des Bilder- und Fremdgötterverbotes und ihre Folgen, 
aber auch die bleibende Umkehrmöglichkeit voraus. 

Die breite Darstellung der vergangenen und kommenden Geschichte in 
den VV. 9-31 konzentriert sich also im ersten Abschnitt (VV. 9-14) auf die 
Horebereignisse, während sie dann in den beiden anderen Abschnitten, den 
VV. 15-22 und 23-31, einen Überblick vom Exodus bis zum babylonischen 
Exil entfaltet. Bei diesem Durchgang durch die Geschichte fällt auf, dass 
innerhalb der Geschichtsevokation das Jetzt der Rede schon innerhalb des 
zweiten Abschnitts erreicht ist, nämlich zwischen V. 21 und V. 22. Denn 
V. 22 spricht bereits von der noch bevorstehenden Landnahme, also von 
Zukünftigem. Erst danach unterbricht Mose die Geschichtsdarstellung und 
beginnt in V. 23 mit erneuter Paränese den dritten Abschnitt. Wenn dann in 
V.25 die Zukunftsdarstellung wieder einsetzt, ist Israel schon im Land, und 
die Sündengeschichte im Land fängt an. Die Hauptgebotsparänese der VV. 9- 
31 bezieht somit ihre Mahnung ebenso wie die Gesetzesparänese von V. 6 
und V. 40 nicht auf das Israel, das jetzt vor Mose steht, sondern auf das 
zukünftige Israel im Land. 
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Diese Gleichrichtung von Hauptgebotsparänese und Gesetzesparänese 
wird sprachlich dadurch unterstrichen, dass die Nifal-Wendungen der 
Paräneseeröffnungen 77? vada in V. 9, oo nus coman in V. 15 und 059 awn 
in V. 23 jene Wurzel mu enthalten, die vorher auch die Gesetzesparänese 
prägte. V. 9 knüpft assoziativ an V. 6 an. Die Hauptgebotsparänese führt 
somit die Gesetzesparänese weiter und konzentriert sie auf den Kernpunkt. 
Sie bleibt wie diese dem Feststellungssatz von V. 5 textlogisch nach- und 
untergeordnet. 

Das paränetische Verbalgerüst von 4,1-40 ist also im Wesentlichen von 
den Verben "nv und 10» geprägt. Das soll die folgende Übersicht illustrieren. 


paw v.1 
ON N? V.2 VV. 1-8 
wan NY Promulgation der “Gesetze und 
ona) V.6 Rechtsnormen” 
ono) 


77 van V.9 
Ra WEI mn 
Town ja 
72290 me jp) 
o> nwa: NA Donna V.15 


pAnwh JE V.16 
255 omin VV. 9-31 
Tr» son JD) V.19 Paränese gegen den Bilderdienst — 
msn mit Geschichtsdeutung bis zum Exil 
nna 
27 DONNE 
2n7221 
02? aun V.23 
MDN JD 
255 omin 
NIONU V. 32 
(1279 AN ons) V.35 a VV. 32-40 
ane Rea V.39 Begründung des Gesetzesgehorsams 
{ass man in Horeb- und Exoduserfahrung — 
BN V. 40 mit Monotheismusverkündigung 


Die Paränese füllt also das Textzentrum von 4,1-40 breit aus. Der große 
Umfang spricht aber nicht gegen ihre logische Zuordnung zu der 
“Gesetzespromulgation” und Unterordnung unter sie. Allerdings schließt die 
formelle Einordnung der Paränese nicht aus, daß sie in Kapitel 4 noch andere 
Aussageabsichten verfolgt. Sie könnten in der Perspektive des Bucherzählers 
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oder sogar der des historischen Verfassers dieses Textes unter Umstánden 
wichtiger sein als das, was Mose sprachlich formell vornimmt (''). 


3. Die Funktion der ersten Moserede 


Dtn 4,1-40 ist also nicht als ganzes Paränese. Paränese ist darin nur ein 
untergeordnetes Element. Der Text als ganzer ist die hôchst feierlich 
entfaltete sprachliche Konstituierung einer Situation der Gesetzespromulga- 
tion. Er ist nichts ohne das, was folgt, und umschließt es schon anfangshaft. 
Letztlich gilt das nicht nur von 4,1-40, sondern vom Sprechakt der gesamten 
ersten Moserede in Deuteronomium 1-4. 
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SUMMARY 


In the end-text available to us, the book of Deuteronomy can, to a certain extent, 
be described as the documentation of a single large assembly of Israel on the eve 
of the death of Moses. Deuteronomy 1-4 would be its opening address. As is 
shown by the copula nn» in 4,1, the speech act of the entire first address of Moses 
is to be determined from 4, 1-40. Through imperative exhortations, and especially 
through the two indicative gatal-predications of v. 5 and v. 26, this text is made 
to refer to the present of the Mosaic speech situation. V. 5 constitutes the legal 
situation of a ‘promulgation of law’. For the case of its non-observance, v. 26 
safeguards this ‘legal instruction’ by the placing of a curse. This speech act 
ultimately determines the function of the first address of Moses as a whole within 
the total set of events being narratively designed in Deuteronomy. 


('') Hier könnten etwa neue theologische Akzentsetzungen ins Buch Deuteronomium 
eingebracht werden, Bezüge zu den vorangehenden und folgenden Büchern hergestellt 
werden. Aber das geschieht gewissermaßen nebenbei bei Gelegenheit des Hauptge- 
schehens, der Konstitution der Situation der Gesetzesbelehrung. 


Psalm 133: “Behold, how good and how pleasant” 


Psalm 133 has been the subject of a variety of interpretations. In this article, 
views concerning v. 2 will first be discussed, then views concerning vv. 1 and 
3. As the relationship between vv. 1b, 3a and 3b (') is the main problem of the 
text, a relevant proposal will be offered. In conclusion, a translation of the 
psalm will be given along with a final analysis of its content. 


I 


(1) In v. 2, ymma y is generally understood as ‘on the collar of his 
robes’ (cf. Exod 28,32; 39,23). O. Keel, interpreting 779 as ‘measure’ and 
y as a preposition (cf. e.g. Gen 43,7; Lev 27,8.18), understands the phrase 
as “according to its/his measures’ (cf. 779 in Num 13,32; Isa 45,14; Jer 22,14). 
In Keel’s opinion the text means that the beard flows down in its full length, 
or, flows down over Aaron's whole body; the pronominal suffix could refer 
to the beard or to Aaron himself. The purport of v. 2b would be to indicate 
special dignity (?). 

Keel’s interpretation, however interesting, meets with objections. The 
ambivalence regarding the pronominal suffix in vna is somewhat strange. 
The fact that in v. 2a and v. 3 7», preceded by 77 (“coming down’), means 
“on” strongly supports the view that in v. 2b, being preceded by the same verb, 
1t has the same meaning. Furthermore, it should be noticed that the Septuagint 
speaks of a ‘garment’ (ëvõvua), not of ‘measures’, and that two Qumran- 
versions have YAM). Keel rightly stresses that in Classical Hebrew mmn 
generally means ‘measure’, while the common word for ‘garment’ is *n. Yet 
it is dubious whether in practice these forms (both from 779) were strictly 
distinguished. While a text from Qumran has 77 as ‘garment’, and a Ugaritic 
text mdt as ‘clothes’ (*), the word *7 is used in Job 11,9 in the sense of 
“measure”. In our text Ymm may have been chosen on account of the rhythm 
of the verse (?). 

(2) Does the relative clause of v. 2b really relate to “the beard of 
Aaron’(°)? The assumption, implied in it, that ¡178 ¡pr is the opening of a line 


(') Parts of verses are indicated according to the massoretic division in BAS. 

C) O. KEEL, “Kultische Brüderlichkeit — Ps 133”, FZPhTh 23 (1976) 71-75. 

(*) See P.W. FLINT, The Dead Sea Psalms Scrolls and the Book of Psalms (StTDJ 17; 
Leiden 1997) 109. 

( See M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (New Haven 
1950-1951) 11/2, 1QS IV:8 (977 nam: ‘a garment of splendour’); M. DIETRICH — O. LORETZ 
— J. SANMARTIN, Die keilalphabetischen Texte aus Ugarit (AOAT 24/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1976) 4.182:55 (mdth). 

6) Cf. P. DHORME, Le livre de Job (Paris 71926) 145, suggesting that in Job 11,9 m 
(instead of mia) is used “par euphonie”. 

(*) Thus, it seems, the text could be understood very early. As KEEL, “Brüderlichkeit”, 
70, n. 7, points out, the spelling 77 of Qumran manuscript 11QP5* (as distinct from 777 in 
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1s attractive. In this reading, v. 2 has lines of 3+2 stresses as v. 3a, and 
anadiplosis as we find elsewhere in the ‘Songs of Ascents’ (Ps 120-134) 0). 
The case is different when more aspects of the text are considered. To begin 
with, it is a bit equivocal whether in Classical Hebrew it was possible to speak 
of a beard ‘coming down’ — without moving — on the collar of one’s robes. 
If it was (cf. e.g. Josh 15,10) ($), a beard “coming down’ was not ‘good’ and 
‘pleasant’ as the ‘good oil’ (°) or the ‘dew of Hermon’ would be. It was not, 
as they are, beneficial and refreshing (cf. below, IV), and so, logically, the 
text does not say that the ‘dwelling together’ is like (>) the beard. In fact, a 
statement on Aaron’s beard would have no function at all in the comparison 
of v. 2, even less so since a beard ‘coming down’ on the collar of one’s 
clothes was nothing special (°). The Septuagint and Jerome’s translation, both 
informative due to their linguistic form, link v. 2b with the ‘precious oil’; this 
reading appears to be the right one(''). The word jp being repeated in 
construct state with nomen rectum has an analogy in Ps 122,4 (°). 


I 


(1) Inv. 1, the words m 23 DS Naw are controversial. Traditionally, they 
are often understood as referring to a gathering (‘dwelling together’) of 
Israelites (cf. ms, ‘brother’, in e.g. Lev 19,17-18; Ps 122,8), especially the 


vv. 2a and 3) suggests that the last words of v. 2 refer to the beard. The massoretic tradition 
is ambivalent. In many manuscripts "rs has the main distinctive accent. There are also 
those, however, in which ¡p17 has the stronger ‘Olé wéyored. Many further details are found 
in J.P.M. VAN DER PLOEG, “Psalm cxxxiii and its Main Problems”, Loven en geloven. 
Festschrift N.H. Ridderbos (Amsterdam 1975) 191-193. 

C) See Ps 121,1-2.3-4; 122,2-3; 123,2-3; 124,4-5. 

(°) For more texts see TWAT III, 894, 898 (d). 

() As 207 in v. 2 seems to echo 2 in v. 1, the massoretic jaw> (not ya») probably 
reflects the author’s intention. Even if dw in 2 yaw originally meant ‘herbs’ (cf. Jer 6,20), 
in 210(7) jaw it must have been understood as ‘good’ at an early date (cf. 2 Kgs 20,13 and 
Isa 39,2). 

(°) Thus rightly VAN DER PLOEG, “Psalm cxxxiii”, 192-193; KEEL, “Brüderlichkeit”, 
73-74. 

(C) LXX: @¢ HÚpov... TO Kataßaivov EM TOYOVOA TOV TOYOVA TOV AAPwV TO 
katoBoivov... . Jerome: sicut unguentum..., quod descendit in barbam, barbam Aaron, 
quod descendit... . F. BAETHGEN, Die Psalmen. Übersetzt und erklärt (HK IV/2; Gottingen 
°1904) 396, objects that the oil would make the robes dirty. However, when the oil came 
down on the beard, there was a good chance that it would stain the clothes anyhow. 
Apparently this was not felt to be a problem. 

(?) F. DELITZSCH, Biblischer Commentar über die Psalmen (Leipzig +1883) 816, 
argues that in v. 2b the author wrote 77%, not 77 as before, because he wished the second 
‘coming down’ to be related to the beard. The remarkable thing, actually, is the form 77 in 
v. 2a (cf. v. 3a; Ps 129,6-7; Cant 4,2). It is not so likely, given the textual condition of the 
‘Songs of Ascents” generally, that the absence of ÿ is due to haplography (as has been 
suggested). In my view it has to do with the repetition of jp. When a participle is neither 
predicative nor marked by “Wy, Y or the article as being attributive, I think it can be virtually 
neutral and may be given different functions (predicative, attributive, temporal, causal: see 
e.g. Gen 3,5; Ps 104,2.4; Job 25,2; 37,5) or different temporal values. In our text 7 readily 
lends itself to being related, at the same time, to an extratemporal datum (‘oil... which is 
coming down on the beard’) and a datum of the past (Coil... which was coming down on... 
the beard of Aaron”). 
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gathering for one of the great festivals in Jerusalem (°). Some authors take 20° 
as ‘sitting’, suggesting that the text is about the ‘sitting together” of 
pilgrims (**), or about the communion at a sacrificial banquet (), or about the 
pleasures of a family meeting ('°). However, the particle n, ‘also’, points to a 
situation that suits brotherhood pre-eminently (”); for a situation like that, 
‘dwelling together’ qualifies better than a momentary ‘sitting together”. Some 
relate the ‘dwelling together” to Nehemiah’s efforts to repeople Jerusalem ('*). 
With this understanding, of course, the reason why the dwelling was “good” 
and ‘pleasant’ is that YHWH had sent his blessing to Zion (v. 3). It is hardly 
plausible, however, that the blessing would be restricted, or given by 
preference, to those Israelites living in Jerusalem. Accordingly, v. 1 does not 
speak of brothers ‘dwelling in Zion’, but of brothers ‘dwelling together’. Some 
assume that ‘brothers’ relates to Israel and Judah and that Psalm 133 is about 
their reunification or fraternization (*”). In itself, indeed, ‘brothers’ could be 
understood as indicating the two communities (cf. Num 20,14; 2 Sam 19,42); 
however, an explanation based on this understanding would need support from 
other elements in the text. It has been argued that ‘Hermon’ refers to the tribes 
of the north, ‘Zion’ to those of the south (v. 3a). As a reference to the northern 
tribes, however, ‘Hermon’ would be singular. Moreover, in the comparison in 
v. 2 references to Israel and Judah cannot be found. Should it be supposed that 
Aaron represents the south (°°), then it is hard to understand why the beard is 
first mentioned by itself (“... the beard, the beard of Aaron”). 

In 1907 a dissertation was published that turned out to be influential with 
regard to our subject. Sigismund Rauh, examining ancient Israelite family 
law, made a link between Ps 133,1 and the law on the levirate in 
Deuteronomy 25. According to that law, levirate is compulsory when 
“brothers dwell together (177 ons 12”), and one of them dies and has no son” 


(9) So e.g. DELITZSCH, Psalmen, 814, 815; BAETHGEN, Psalmen, 395; A. MAILLOT — A. 
LELIEVRE, Les Psaumes. Traduction nouvelle et commentaire (Paris 1961-1969) III, 193; 
A.A. ANDERSON, The Book of Psalms (NCeB; London 1972) 885; J.C. MCCANN, The Book 
of Psalms. Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections (The New Interpreter’s Bible IV; 
Nashville 1996) 1214-1215. 

(**) B.D. EERDMANS The Hebrew Book of Psalms (OTS 4; Leiden 1947) 567. 

(5) E.J. KISSANE, The Book of Psalms. Translated from a Critically Revised Hebrew 
Text, with a Commentary (Dublin 1953-1954) II, 274. 

(C$) B. DUMM, Die Psalmen. Erklärt (KHC 14; Tübingen *1922) 447-448. 

(7) I think n has its usual additive force here, which is not lost if the particle is 
rendered by “indeed”. Cf. BDB s.v., 4 (p. 169); T. MURAOKA, Emphatic Words and 
Structures in Biblical Hebrew (Jerusalem 1985) 143-146; C.H.J. VAN DER MERWE, The Old 
Hebrew Particle gam. A Syntactic-Semantic Description of gam in Gn-2Kg (ATSAT 34; 
St. Ottilien 1990) 198-199 (‘Concluding remarks’), 202-203 (examples). 

(°) So e.g. H. HERKENNE, Das Buch der Psalmen. Übersetzt und erklärt (HSAT 5.2; 
Bonn 1936) 420; A. COHEN, The Psalms. Hebrew Text & English Translation, with an 
Introduction and Commentary (SBBS; London 1950) 439. 

(°) So S. NORN, “Ps. 133. Zusammenhang und Datierung”, ASTI 11, Festschrift G. 
Gerleman (Hrsg. S. HIDAL) (Leiden 1978) 93; Adele BERLIN, “On the Interpretation of 
Psalm 133”, Directions in Biblical Hebrew Poetry (ed. E. R. FOLLIS) (JSOT.S 40; Sheffield 
1987) 141-147; L.D. Crow, The Songs of Ascents (Psalms 120-134). Their Place in 
Israelite History and Religion (SBL.DS 148; Atlanta, Georgia, 1996), 112, 116 (see also, 
however, 119-120). 

(2) NORD, “Ps. 133”, 93-94, however, refers the psalm to the time of Hezekiah, while 
linking the Aaronite priesthood with the North-Israelite cult (cf. Exod 32,4; 1 Kgs 12,28). 
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(v. 5). Here ‘dwelling together” is the situation of brothers who, after growing 
to manhood and being married, remain living on the undivided patrimonial 
land, possibly in the parental home. Patriarchal stories hint at this practice 
(Gen 13,6.8; 36,6-8), and Rauh thinks that in ancient times it was the general 
rule. After falling into abeyance, it is praised as a good old custom (“gute, 
alte Sitte”) in Psalm 133(*'). In 1920 Hermann Gunkel adopted Rauh’s 
interpretation, characterizing Psalm 133 as a saying of wisdom 
(“Weisheitsspruch”) (?); several exegetes have followed him (”). Obviously, 
this ‘secular’ interpretation of the psalm does justice to the words 
m Où ons nav. Yet it has considerable drawbacks: 

(a) In this interpretation the end of the psalm has little to do with the 
beginning. 

(b) The exuberant praise of the ‘dwelling together’ would seem 
somewhat odd — even if the ‘cultic’ elements (v. 2 from “the beard of 
Aaron”; Zion in v. 3) are assumed to be redactional or otherwise 
secondary (*). Of course, ‘dwelling together”, as mentioned in Deut 25,5, 
could be ‘good’ and ‘pleasant’. Yet it was aimed at something else, namely 
the maintenance of family property (°°). In fact, this form of dwelling must 
often have caused tensions. 

(c) By its specific subject Psalm 133 would be fairly exceptional among 
the ‘Songs of Ascents’. Generally, these texts deal with matters that concern, 
or might concern, any Israelite. 

In 1976 O. Keel strongly defended the traditional view, pointing out the 
cultic atmosphere in vv. 2-3 and calling to mind the religious note that often, 
since Deuteronomy, is struck by the word ‘brother’ (°%). Keel’s view is 
preferable to that of Rauh, as further considerations may confirm. 

(2) In v. 3, the first line is felt to be problematic. How can dew of 


C) S. Raua, Hebräisches Familienrecht in vorprophetischer Zeit (Berlin 1907), 33- 
37. Rauh argues that of old, paternal authority extended to married sons and their families 
as well as to the unmarried (cf. Gen 38,24); when a father died, his position was taken over 
by the eldest son (cf. Gen 49,8). In later times a married man was generally supposed to be 
emancipated from paternal authority (Gen 2,24; Deut 22,13-21). 

(7) H. GUNKEL, “Psalm 133”, Beiträge zur alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft. Festschrift 
K. Budde (Hrsg. K. MARTI) (BZAW 34; Giessen 1920) 69-74; Die Psalmen. Ubersetzt und 
erklárt (HK 11/2; Góttingen *1926) 570. 

(©) See e.g. E. KÖNIG, Die Psalmen. Eingeleitet, übersetzt und erklärt (Gütersloh 1927) 
283; H. SCHMIDT, Die Psalmen (HAT 1/15; Tübingen 1934) 236-237; W.O.E. OESTERLEY, 
The Psalms. Translated with Text-Critical and Exegetical Notes (London 1939) 534-535; 
H.J. Kraus, Psalmen (BK XV; Neukirchen-Vluyn °1989) 1068. Characterizing Ps 133 as 
a saying of wisdom (un) is quite usual now; see B. DOYLE, “Metaphora interrupta: Psalm 
133”, EThL 77 (2001) 5, n. 2. 

(2) Thus SCHMIDT, Psalmen, 236; O. LORETZ, “Die Ugaritistik in der 
Psalmeninterpretation. Zum Abschluss des Kommentars von M. Dahood”, UF 4 (1972), 
168-169; K. SEYBOLD, Die Wallfahrtspsalmen. Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte von 
Psalm 120-134 (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1978) 25-27, 94-95; D., “Die Redaktion der 
Wallfahrtspsalmen”, ZAW 91 (1979), p. 249-250; D., Die Psalmen (HAT 1/15; Tübingen 
1996) 500-501; KRAUS, Psalmen, 1067; E. ZENGER, “Vom Segen der Brüderlichkeit. 
Uberlegungen zum Verstándnis des 133. Psalms”, Der Weg zum Menschen. Zur 
philosophischen und theologischen Anthropologie. Festschrift A. Deissler (Hrsg. R. Mosis 
— L. RUPPERT) (Freiburg — Basel — Wien 1989) 179, 182. 

(2) Cf. R. DE VAUX, Les institutions de l’Ancien Testament (Paris ?1961-1967) I, 65. 

(°°) KEEL, “Brüderlichkeit”, 77-78. Cf. E. JENNI, THAT I, 102-103. 
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Hermon, a mountain far to the north, be said to come down on the mountains 
of Zion? The line has been explained as a case of “popular meteorology”: 
clouds originating from Hermon precipitate as dew on the mountains of 
Zion (”). However, no trace of this is found elsewhere in the Old Testament; 
there dew is simply a gift from heaven (*). ‘Dew of Hermon’ is sometimes 
said to be a designation of profuse dew; as a set phrase, however, it would be 
singular. Some think the problem can be solved by emendation. Instead of 
yrs, Gunkel reads 77» (‘Iyyon’), the name of a town not far from Hermon (°°); 
ms and js (both *dryness”) have also been proposed (”). In Gunke? s opinion, 
the adjunct ow (‘there’) in v. 3b relates to v. 1: where brothers dwell together, 
God commands the blessing (*'). In view of the distance between v. 3b and 
v. 1 and the absence of a designation of place in the latter verse, this solution 
1s not very plausible. 

J.P.M. van der Ploeg argues that v. 3a pictures an ideal situation. 
“Imagine the dew of this mountain (Hermon) precipitating on Sion! It does 
not happen, of course, but how good and pleasant would it be if it would 
occur!” (°). This view, I think, is correct, although incomplete as an 
explanation of v. 3a. 

(3) A third problem, closely linked with those mentioned, is the 
relationship between the last two lines. Obviously, since the notion ‘Zion’ 
(v. 3a) is reiterated by ‘there’ (DV, v. 3b), they are connected in a special way. 
The subject of the psalm, however, is a brotherly “dwelling together”. How is 
it to be explained that v. 3b, to justify (“For...”) what the psalm had to say so 
far (>), links up with a part of text serving as a comparison? In fact, this is the 
key problem of the text. 


M 


Summarizing: What, in v. 1, is meant by ‘brothers dwelling together’? 
What made the author say, in v. 3a, that dew of Hermon comes down on the 
mountains of Zion? Of what nature is the connection between v. 3a and v. 3b? 
I think the following considerations are in order. 

(1) Psalm 133 defines a situation first by the words “good” and “pleasant”, 
then by the use of similes (comparisons) (*), with ‘Zion’ in the second of 
them. This state of affairs requires closer examination. 


(7) L. KÖHLER, “Zur Weiterführung des alttestamentlichen Wörterbuches” ZAW 32 
(1912) 13-14: “Mir zeigte in März 1908 ein Bewohner Safeds, als wir auf dem Burgberg 
standen, den Weg, den das Hermongewölk über dem Jordantal südwärts zieht, um sich als 
Tau über Jerusalem zu legen.” 

(®) Gen 27,28; Deut 33,13.28, Zech 8,12; Prov 3,20. 

() Gunkel, Psalmen, 572. The same in OESTERLEY, Psalms, 536; SEYBOLD, 
Wallfahrtspsalmen, 27, 94. 

(©) Thus e.g. SCHMIDT, Psalmen, 236; F. NÓTSCHER, Das Buch der Psalmen (EB IV; 
Würzburg 1959) 286; Kraus, Psalmen, 1067. More suggestions are found in E. POWER, 
“Siion or Si’on in Psalm 1337”, Bib 3 (1922) 342-349; ZENGER, “Segen”, 178-179. 

(**) Psalmen, 571, 572. The same in OESTERLEY, Psalms, 536; KRAUS, Psalmen, 1069. 

(?) VAN DER PLOEG, “Psalm cxxxiii”, 199-200. 

(®) It is sometimes assumed that > is asseverative-emphatic here (‘yea’). However, the 
position held by the particle in Ps 133,3 is not one of those in which it clearly has or may 
have this function. See MURAOKA, Emphatic, 158-164. 

(*) A literal interpretation of the opening line may go together with an allegoric 
reading of the comparisons. GUNKEL, Psalmen, 571, reads vv. 2-3a to the effect that those 
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(a) A simile can be explicit or implicit: what it intends to indicate may be 
expressly mentioned as the point of comparison (“sharp as a two edged 
sword”, Prov 5,4), or may just be suggested (“I will make you like a warrior’s 
sword”, Zech 9,13). If the simile is implicit, it is related to the metaphor: 
statements such as “Your eyes are doves” (Cant 4,1) and “Your eyes are like 
doves” being clearly equivalent (**). If the simile is explicit, it is related to the 
metaphor in what goes beyond the stated point of comparison (*). “The man 
is as brave as a lion” can be worded: The man is brave; in his bravery, a lion. 
In Psalm 133, the similes of vv. 2 and 3a are related to the metaphor in that 
they specify the notions ‘good’ and ‘pleasant’ of v. 1 (*?). 

(b) In ancient Hebrew texts the affinity between simile and metaphor is 
particularly manifest when the two of them alternate in poetic parallelism. 
This is, for instance, the case in Isa 49,2 (**): 


He made my mouth like a sharp sword, 
in the shadow of his hand he hid me; 
he made me a polished arrow, 

in his quiver he hid me away. 


Together with the alternation of simile and metaphor, the text shows 
another interesting feature, to wit the entwining of figurative and direct (non- 
figurative) expression. Parts of text that from a formal point of view might be 
expected to be meant literally (viz. the statements on ‘hiding’ and ‘hiding 
away’) in fact belong to the imagery of simile and metaphor. This ‘inversion’, 
as a literary design, is not uncommon in Hebrew poetry (*’) and occurs in the 
opposite form as well. An interesting example is found in Prov 20,27 (*): 


The human spirit is a lamp of YHWH, 
searching all the innermost parts. 


The ‘innermost parts’ - lit. ‘rooms of the belly’- are the seat of emotions 
and aspirations (*'); the ‘spirit’ (or ‘breath’, maw), as a lamp, can be called a 
‘lamp of YHWH’ since it comes from YHWH himself (Gen 2,7; Job 33,4; 34,14). 
Searching, though it can be done with a lamp (Zeph 1,12), is a conscious 
action, carried out by the human spirit in this text. So a word (‘searching’) that 
formally belongs to the imagery of the metaphor(*), is in fact direct 


who are richer (‘the head’, “Hermon”) give from their plenty (‘oil’, ‘dew’) to those who are 
poorer (‘the beard’, ‘the mountains of Iyyon”). There is a similar interpretation in SCHMIDT, 
Psalmen, 236; KRAUS, Psalmen, 1069. Allegorizing seems an attempt to do justice to the 
exuberance of the text. 

(5) See also Ezek 22,25a and Zeph 3,3a. Cf. D.F. PAYNE, “A Perspective on the Use 
of Simile in the Old Testament’, Semitics 1 (1970) 112. 

€) Cf. L. ALONSO SCHOKEL, A Manual of Hebrew Poetics (Roma 1988) 107, on ‘the 
two elements under comparison’: “Certainly, the obvious point of comparison serves to 
bring the two elements together, but once they are together we cannot avoid keeping them 
together and discovering other similarities...”. 

(”) In v. 2 the relationship is restricted by the historical element. 

(*) See also e.g. Ps 36,7; 64,4; Cant 7,2-6. 

(®) See also e.g. Job 14,2; Prov 23,32. Cf. PAYNE, “Perspective”, 113-114. 

(®) See also Ezek 29,3. 

(“) See e.g. Jer 31,20; Ps 7,10; 39,4; Lam 2,11. 

(2) Obviously, ban (‘searching’) is related to 71 (‘lamp’), not to the feminine maw 
(‘spirit’). 
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expression. V. 3a of Psalm 133 is meaningful on the assumption that here the 
comparison, in its Way, is similar to the metaphor of Prov 20,27. 

In Prov 20,27 the verb is direct expression within the imagery; in Ps 
133,3 this applies to the adjunct, ‘on the mountains of Zion’. So, within the 
comparison of v. 3a, Zion belongs to the reality of which the text means to 
speak (*). On the mountains of Zion there is a thing comparable to the dew of 
Hermon; from v. 1b we know that it is the brotherly ‘dwelling together”. This 
‘dwelling’ is good and pleasant, it is even “like dew of Hermon which comes 
down on the mountains of Zion”. How can it be such a wonderful thing? The 
answer is in v. 3b: In Zion “YHwH has commanded the blessing, life for 
evermore”. Since in v. 3a the adjunct is at the end of the line, we can say that 
here the text moves from the level of comparison to that of reality. 

As far as the simile of v. 3a goes beyond the stated point of comparison 
(‘good’, ‘pleasant’; cf. below: IV), it is related to the metaphor. Yet, 
undeniably, the use of the simile is uncommon. What made the author prefer 
this form of expression? I think the answer is that in v. 3 a metaphor was 
hardly possible after the comparison of v. 2, while in v. 2 its use was not 
compatible with the mention of Aaron together with his beard and his robes. 

(2) In Psalm 133 only the statement of v. 3b is completely and undeniably 
direct expression; this statement, therefore, is basic for modern 
interpretation (“). In v. 1, ons, ‘brothers’, and 2, ‘dwelling’, could both be 
said to be used in an extended meaning; yet it is better to say that, appearing 
together, they allude to the practice mentioned in Deut 25,5. So, to a certain 
degree, even the opening line is figurative. Not mentioning Jerusalem, it even 
seems enigmatic. In neither of these points, however, is the text exceptional. 
The identity of the person addressed in Ps 20,2, or of the ‘beloved’ in Isa 5,1, 
has to be understood from what follows in the text; the beginning of a poetic 
passage or text may be figurative as well (see Ps 58,7; Isa 28,1). As to the 
‘enigmatic’ character of Ps 133,1b, it may be noticed that the effect of the 
wording in v. 3a, as marking an uncommon situation (“dew of Hermon... on 
the mountains of Zion”), depends on Zion not being mentioned in v. 1. 

To be more readily understood, vv. 1b.3a could be re-worded as follows: 
“Behold, how good and pleasant it is when those who are brothers are indeed 
brotherly together: dew of Hermon, as it were, coming down on the 
mountains of Zion.” 


IV 


' A Song of Ascents, of David. 
Behold, how good it is, and how pleasant, 
when brothers indeed dwell together: 
> like precious oil upon the head 
coming down on the beard, the beard of Aaron, 
coming down on the collar of his robes; 


(©) In view of Gen 19,14b, this understanding is not contrary to ancient Hebrew word 
order. 
(4) Cf. KEEL, “Briiderlichkeit”, 78, n. 41. 
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> like dew of Hermon coming down 
on the mountains of Zion! 
For there YHWH has commanded the blessing, 
life for evermore. 


Psalm 133 celebrates the gathering of those who worship their God in 
Zion. The qualification of this brotherly ‘dwelling together’ (Deut 25,5) (4) as 
good and pleasant, stressed by the exclamatory mm (‘how...!’), is explicated by 
the comparisons of vv. 2-3 (*°). While underlining, by the repeated 77 (“coming 
down’), the general idea of a good and pleasant experience (*), the comparisons 
also suggest more specific shades of meaning. ‘Good’, richly scented, fragrant 
oil (*), coming down from the head upon the beard (v. 2a), makes one think of 
something festive, joyful, raising the spirits (*). The specification that follows 
(“beard of Aaron...) locates this impression in the actual world of the text — 
which is a cultic world. The third stich (v. 2b) is essential too, calling up a 
fuller, impressive picture of Aaron as a high priest. Thus an image is created 
that breathes solemnity as well as pleasure (°°). The second comparison is not 
simply parallel to the first, but holds progression, taking the hearer from the 
past to the present and adding an important specification. Its contrasting 
formulation (“dew of Hermon... on the mountains of Zion”) has a touch of 
surprise (°'). Dew of Hermon, the snow-capped mountain (+), would be, on the 


(*) P.J. BOTHA, “Die konsep van eer as sleutel tot die interpretasie van Psalm 133”, 
Skrif en Kerk 19 (1998) 7, argues that v. 1b is about brothers in the literal, the national, and 
the religious sense. VAN DER PLOEG, “Psalm cxxxiii”, 195, referring to Sir 25,1 (among 
other texts), considers v. 1b a proverb which can be ‘actualized’ in different ways; similarly 
KEEL, “Brüderlichkeit”, 77. MCCANN, Psalms, 1214, assumes that the comparisons of vv. 
2-3 broaden the focus of v. 1. In fact, I think, v. 1b is about the brotherly gathering of 
Israelites. Cf. L.C. ALLEN, Psalms 101-150 (WBC 21; Waco, Texas, 1983) 212: “a secular 
expression relating to the family has been spiritualized here”. 

() P.-E. BEAUCAMP, Le Psautier (Paris 1976-1979) II, 239, referring to P. Jouon, 
Grammaire de l’ Hébreu Biblique (Rome 1923) $ 174i, takes vv. 2-3a as an independent 
statement: “Le psaume rapproche, alors, l’exceptionnelle qualité de l’huile, à celle de la 
rosée qui descend de Jérusalem, laquelle n’a rien à envier à la rosée de l’Hermon.” 
However, when in the texts mentioned in Joüon two different nouns or pronominal suffixes 
are preceded by the particle >, the things or persons designated are identical with regard to 
something clearly expressed or implied in the context. In Ps 133 this is not the case. 

(+) DOYLE, “Metaphora”, 5, 10, 18ff., assumes that the images of vv. 2-3a serve to 
express the mysterious reality of ‘harmonious living’. As explications of the notions ‘good’ 
and ‘pleasant’, however, they do not allow this interpretation; see 2 and ov) / 01 in Job 
36,11; Prov 24,25; see also e.g. Ps 85,13; 90,17. 

(+) Cf. 2 Kgs 20,13; Cant 1,3; 4,10; Qoh 7,1. No doubt the sacred anointing oil, too, 
was ‘good oil’ (Exod 30,23-25). 

(®) Isa 61,3; Ps 23,5; 45,8; 92,11; 141,5; Qoh 9,8. 

(°) ZENGER, “Segen”, 180-181, rightly stresses that v. 2 is about the precious, fragrant 
oil coming down from the head as a refreshment. The anointment itself as ‘consecrating’ 
Aaron (Lev 8,12) is not mentioned. 

(*') It has been assumed that Ys %57, like wap ^nn in Ps 87,1 (cf. Ps 48,2-3), is an 
allusion to the “holy mountain of the gods” (Ezek 28,14). However, it is hardly plausible 
that the dew of Hermon can be said to come down on this mythic “mount of assembly”, 
which reaches into heaven (Isa 14,13) in the cosmic north (cf. Job 26,7). Cf. B. ALFRINK, 
“Der Versammlungsberg im áussersten Norden”, Bib 14 (1933) 52-54. The name Zion, 
though recalling the temple, denotes Jerusalem here (the same in e.g. Ps 132; cf. Deut 12,5). 

(2) It is snow-capped at least for most of the year. Cf. VAN DER PLOEG, “Psalm cxxxiii”, 
199. 
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mountains of Zion, a pleasant refreshment (*); however, its ‘coming down” 
there is highly unlikely. Something else must be meant. This being the case, it 
1s important to see that dew may be an expression, even a symbol, of divine 
blessing (**). Could ‘dew’ refer to the notion of blessing here? V. 3b confirms 
that it does, as we read, “For there YHWH has commanded the blessing...” (°). 
The statement of the opening line can now be clarified. The brotherly ‘dwelling 
together’ is good and pleasant, even a blessing, like dew of Hermon. In its 
being like this dew, it is a divine gift, and this gift “comes down (°°) on the 
mountains of Zion”. So, obviously, the ‘dwelling’ is in Zion. 

On the mountains of Zion, the brotherly being together is joyful, 
refreshing, beneficial. It can be so since “there YHWH has commanded the 
blessing, life for evermore”. The place where Israel’s God is worshipped is a 
place of well-being, welfare, happiness to even the most distant generations (*?). 

In retrospect, a few concluding observations may be made. 

(1) The poem as a whole shows progression and development. Its first 
line suggests a situation that could be secular, its last line one that is clearly 
religious; the transition is in v. 2 mentioning Aaron. The first line speaks of 
something ‘good’ and ‘pleasant’, the last line is about a blessing; the 
transition is in v. 3a mentioning the ‘dew’, a symbol of blessing. The last line 
makes clear that v. 3a is more than just comparison; it thus explains the 
opening line. 

(2) The situation which the author had in mind can scarcely be other than 
the gathering of Israelites on the occasion of a religious festival in Jerusalem 
(Deut 16,11.14.16)(*). In view of the subtle structure and inner cohesion of 
the psalm, it is hard to believe that its present meaning is due to some form of 
adaptation. Those who first heard this Tw (‘song’, v. la) must have 
understood the author’s intention from the very beginning. They certainly did 
if they took part in the myn (‘ascents’, v. la), by which are meant, I think, 
processions to the temple (°). 
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(*) As an explication of the notions ‘good’ and ‘pleasant’ (v. 1), in parallelism with the 
‘precious oil upon the head’ (v. 2), the words ‘dew of Hermon’ apparently refer to a special 
quality rather than a large quantity. BOTHA, “Konsep”, 7, thinks that in v. 3 the dew is a 
blessing on agriculture, as such conferring national prestige on Israel. This interpretation is 
hardly compatible with the mountains of Zion being mentioned as the place where the dew 
comes down. 

(5) See Gen 27,25.28; Deut 33,13; also Hos 14,6; Mic 5,6. 

(*) The same notion in Ps 132,15ff.; cf. e.g. Isa 14,32; Hag 2,9. In the given context 
mx pi. is: command to be there; see Lev 25,21; Deut 28,8; Ps 42,9. nw, ‘there’, referring to 
the ‘mountains of Zion’, is the place where the blessing was commanded to be, not the 
place where the command was given. Cf. Deut 28,8: “YHwH will command the blessing (to 
be) with you in your barns, and in all that you undertake”. 

(*9 Cf. Deut 28,2; Isa 44,3; Ezek 34,26; Mal 3,10; Ps 84,7. 

(7) See resp. G. GERLEMAN, THAT I, 551, and E. JENNI, THAT IL 233. 

(5) See also Exod 23,17; 34,23. 

(®) Cf. nop in e.g. 2 Kgs 20,5.8; Ps 24,3. 717 (‘behold’) of v. 1b does not suggest the 
point of view of spectators, but calls attention to the statement that follows. See MURAOKA, 
Emphatic, 140. 
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SUMMARY 


The opening line of Psalm 133 is, literally, about a social practice; the 
comparisons following it suggest that in fact a gathering of YHWH’s worshippers 
1s meant. The latter is confirmed by the final line. V. 3a has a bridging function in 
that its last words (“on the mountains of Zion”), although belonging to the 
imagery of the comparison, are actually direct expression, relating to the 
statement of v. 1 (“inversion”). The situation hinted at can hardly be other than the 
gathering in Jerusalem on the occasion of a religious festival. In view of the subtle 
structure and inner cohesion of Psalm 133, it is scarcely plausible that its present 
meaning is due to some form of adaptation. 


RECENSIONES 


Vetus Testamentum 


Terje STORDALEN, Echoes of Eden. Genesis 2-3 and Symbolism of the 
Eden Garden in Biblical Hebrew Literature (Contributions to 
Biblical Exegesis and Theology 25). Leuven, Peeters, 2000. 582 p. 
15 x 23. BF 1800 - € 45,00 


Esta voluminosa obra, una versión ligeramente revisada de la tesis doctoral 
del autor, se compone de cinco partes, integradas por dieciséis capítulos, a los 
que se añaden una serie de apéndices (475-491), una extensa bibliografía 
(493-560) y tres índices (563-582): de citas, de autores y de temas. La primera 
parte (21-78), compuesta por tres capítulos, aborda una temática 
introductoria, donde son expuestos fundamentalmente los principios 
metodológicos. El primer capítulo está dedicado básicamente a la presencia 
del tema de Edén en la literatura del AT, y se critican las voces que lo 
califican de “marginal”. El capítulo segundo aborda consideraciones de tipo 
semántico: campo léxico y campo sintagmático. Siguiendo con la exposición 
metodológica, el capítulo tercero nos abre al simbolismo lingüfstico y al 
problema de la competencia comunicativa. 

En la segunda parte (81-183) se aborda el tema del significado simbólico 
de un jardín, que se desglosa en cuatro capítulos. El capítulo cuarto introduce 
propiamente en el estudio del tema: los jardines como símbolos. Siguiendo en 
esta línea, el capítulo quinto se adentra en la consideración de los jardines 
como lugares simbólicos: vida y muerte en los jardines, jardines dedicados al 
culto. La exposición avanza con el estudio del tema de los jardines en los 
relatos míticos (capítulo sexto) de Mesopotamia (sumerios y acádicos) y 
Siria-Palestina (ugaríticos). El capítulo séptimo clausura la segunda parte del 
libro con algunas consideraciones sobre árboles y jardines en la literatura 
bíblica no-mítica: relatos de árboles en el Líbano y otros relativos a la imagen 
de la viña, especialmente en Ezequiel y Salmo 80. 

Una vez aclarado en la segunda parte el alcance y el marco de la 
competencia lingüfstica, da inicio la tercera parte (187-301), donde, 
conectando con el subtítulo, se aborda el tema del jardín en Gn 2-3. El 
capítulo octavo (Puntos de partida) está dedicado a la integridad narrativa de 
Gn 23 y a su “contexto” (género literario, fecha y milieu teológico de 
composición). El capítulo noveno presenta un esbozo del relato de Edén, que 
incluye su carácter literario y un estudio de su anatomía narrativa. El capítulo 
décimo (último de la tercera parte) estudia la naturaleza del jardín del relato 
de Edén: valores simbólicos y mitológicos que lo sitúan fuera del alcance de 
la experiencia humana (Otherness). 

En la cuarta parte (305-454) el autor abandona el campo restringido de 
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Gn 2-3 para estudiar la presencia del simbolismo de Edén en la literatura 
bíblica hebrea. El capítulo undécimo, primero de esta parte, aborda cuestiones 
preliminares, especialmente la importancia del relato entre los antiguos 
intérpretes que lo leyeron en clave histórica (geográfica, cultual, política), 
soslayando o minusvalorando el valor de sus notas simbólicas. El capítulo 
duodécimo rastrea los símiles relativos a Edén en algunos textos del AT: Is 
51,3; Ez 36,35; Jl 2,3; Gn 13,10. El capítulo décimo tercero estudia las 
metáforas relativas a Edén, haciendo hincapié en Ez 28,11-19 y textos afines 
(Ez 47,1-12; Za 14,8-11; Jl 4,18). Termina el capítulo con unas 
consideraciones sobre la relación de sabiduría y Edén, en el ámbito de la 
metáfora, en Proverbios y Ben Sira. El capítulo décimo cuarto analiza las 
alegorías de Edén en textos como Ez 31; 28,11-19; Qo 2,1-11. En el capítulo 
décimo quinto, último de la cuarta parte, se va rastreando el tema de Edén en 
la literatura bíblica. Se estudian las alusiones a Sión como jardín o como Edén 
en diversos textos, fundamentalmente proféticos y sálmicos. También entran 
en la óptica del autor aquellos textos que contemplan a las personas como 
habitantes de Edén. El capítulo termina con algunos ecos intertextuales, 
relativos a la paz entre los animales, la salud y la larga vida. 

La quinta parte (457-471), integrada por un solo capítulo (décimo sexto), 
pretende ser recapituladora: significado e importancia del jardín de Edén en Gn 
2-3. Trata en parte de refutar la idea de la marginalidad de Gn 2-3 en la 
literatura bíblica hebrea, y representa, por tanto, el más alto nivel de interpre- 
tación pretendido en este estudio, según palabras del propio autor (cf. 456). 

Tres apéndices completan la exposición: (1) Análisis de la trama (plot) en 
Gn 2-3; (2) Ez 28,11-19 (TM críticamente corregido y su correspondiente 
traducción); (3) Reproducción de pinturas, grabados y relieves, relacionados 
con la temática del libro. 

Poco cabría decir de una obra tan bien concebida y ejecutada como ésta, 
por una parte, y con tan buenos resultados y tan completa, por otra. Sin 
embargo, para ayudar a orientarse al eventual lector/a por tan intrincadas y 
complejas páginas, no viene de más ofrecer algunas observaciones que 
afectan a la forma y al contenido. 

En el capítulo primero el autor expone el punto de partida de su trabajo: 
rechazar el punto de vista, manifestado por numerosos expertos (von Rad y 
Brueggemann, entre otros), de que Gn 2-3 representa un tema marginal en el 
AT. En realidad, según él, existen numerosas referencias, claras o implícitas, 
al jardin de YHWH y al árbol de la vida. Sitúa como predecesores a H. Gunkel 
(Genesis [HAT; Götingen *1910]), E. Haag (Der Mensch am Anfang [Trier 
1970]) y D. Neiman (“Eden, the Garden of God”, Acta Antiqua Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae 17 [1969] 109-124). 

En el capítulo segundo, iniciando una línea metodológica perfectamente 
correcta, el autor aborda algunas consideraciones de tipo semántico. 
Comenzando por el lexema gan (“jardín”), va construyendo su campo léxico 
(conjunto de sinónimos y antónimos ordenados paradigmáticamente) y su 
campo sintagmático (lexemas reunidos por convención sintagmática). El 
autor denomina al conjunto de ambos campos “campo semántico”. A pesar de 
elaborar una construcción metodológica seria, digna de ser imitada por otros 
estudiosos de la Biblia, Stordalen comete algunas imprecisiones terminoló- 
gicas, o al menos no aclara al eventual lector/a conocedor de la metodología 
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lingúística el alcance de la terminología utilizada. Para empezar, sorprende 
que en sus fuentes metodológica se limite prácticamente a la obra de Lyons, 
desconociendo o marginando las de E. Coseriu (especialmente “Lexikalische 
Solidaritáten”, Poetica 1/3 [1967] 293-303; “Les structures lexématiques”, 
Probleme der Semantik [ed. W.Th. Elwert], ZFSL NF 1 [1968] 3-16), H. 
Geckeler (Strukturelle Semantik und Wortfeldtheorie [München *1982]) y G. 
Wotjak (Untersuchungen zur Struktur der Bedeutung [Berlín 1971]), entre 
otros, así como los estudios de J.F.A. Sawyer (Semantics in Biblical Research 
[SBT 11/24; Londres 1972]) e I. Riesener (Der Stamm ‘bd im alten Testament. 
Eine Wortuntersuchung unter Berücksichtigung neuerer sprachwissenschaft- 
licher Methoden [Berlín 1979]). Por otra parte, el autor dedica no más de diez 
líneas a presentar su metodología lingüfstica. Verdad es que en una obra de 
tan amplio espectro como ésta la lingüfstica debe ocupar un lugar tangencial, 
pero a cualquier pretensión de novedad metodológica debe adjudicársele un 
espacio adecuado, de suerte que el lector pueda orientarse entre terminologías 
y definiciones. Una falta de precisión conduce, por ejemplo, a que el autor 
introduzca los lexemas asociados a gan (ganná, pardes, karmel, ya‘ar, kerem) 
en el apartado “Lexical Field” (36-38), cuando no se puede hablar de que 
compartan algún grado de sinonimia. Para ese grado de relación, los 
estudiosos de la semántica suelen hablar de “campo asociativo”. Otra muestra 
de la inconsecuencia de la aplicación del método se manifiesta en la ausencia 
del estudio de antónimos de gan (necesarios según el autor para la descripción 
de un campo léxico), como podrían ser midbar o S’mämä, entre otros 
términos. 

Parte el capítulo tercero de la idea de que un lexema referido a un objeto 
de particular importancia desemboca fácilmente en el ámbito del simbolismo 
lingüfstico y de la poesía. Desde esta perspectiva, Stordalen estudia el tipo de 
simbolismo lingüfstico usado en los pasajes alusivos a Edén (símbolo, 
metáfora/símil, alegoría, alusión e intertextualidad), así como el fenómeno 
que el simbolismo lingüfstico puede hacer desembocar en amplios campos 
figurativos (figurative field/Bildfeld), que no requieren el uso exclusivo de 
metáforas, y en la descripción de la competencia comunicativa a propósito de 
los jardines. Las continuas referencias a antiguos y modernos especialistas en 
la materia confieren un alto grado de seriedad y solidez a la exposición. La 
parte teórica es completada con estudios actuales concretos en el ámbito del 
AT y del NT: nombres como los de K. Nielsen (There is Hope for a Tree 
[Sheffield 1989]), M. Brettler (God is King. Understanding an Israelite 
Metaphor [Sheffield 19891), N. Stienstra (YHWH is the Husband of His People. 
Analysis of a Biblical Metaphor [Kampen 1993]), C.G. Müller (Gottes 
Pflanzung — Gottes Bau — Gottes Tempel [Frankfurt am Main 1995]), G. 
Eidevall (Grapes in the Desert. Metaphors, Models and Themes in Hosea 
4-14 [Estocolmo 1996]). De todos modos, desde el punto de vista de la 
precisión significativa de los modelos analíticos, se echan en falta los estudios 
de G. Borgonovo (La notte e il suo sole. Luce e tenebre nel libro di Giobbe 
[AnBib 135; Roma 1995]), B. Green (Like a Tree Planted. An Explanation of 
Psalms and Parables through Metaphor (Collegeville, MN 1997]), J.C.L. 
Gibson (Language and Imagery in the Old Testament [Londres 19981), B. 
Oestreich (Metaphors and Similes for Yahweh in Hosea 14:2-9 (1-8) 
[Frankfurt am Main 1998]), entre otros. 
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El capítulo cuarto, dedicado a los jardines como símbolos y a su probable 
valor intercultural a tal respecto, resulta farragoso en determinados 
momentos, p.e. cuando el autor dedica un apartado para hablar de los jardines 
reales de Mesopotamia y Siria-Canaán en su aspecto material (94-102). El 
lector/a acaba considerando irrelevante tal apartado en el conjunto del 
estudio. Al hablar del simbolismo del jardín en el lenguaje, Stordalen dedica 
un excursus a ciertas figuras del lenguaje en el AT, como cuando diferentes 
autores, tanto en narrativa como en poesía, aluden a las personas recurriendo 
a imágenes vegetales: hierba (abundantes citas de Salmos y Profetas) o 
árboles. Aunque un estudio de este tipo, dada su importancia, debería haber 
desbordado los límites de un excursus, es necesario valorar positivamente el 
interés manifestado por el autor en este campo de trabajo, que sólo en la 
última década ha empezado a atraer la atención de cada vez más numerosos 
estudiosos de la Biblia. Sin embargo, el lector/a atento/a desvela ciertas 
carencias, especialmente en el apartado “People-are-Trees”, donde se echa en 
falta un resumen del alcance imaginativo del cedro del Líbano. En este 
apartado, Stordalen presta atención casi exclusivamente a los valores del 
símil, es decir, a aquellos textos en los que el elemento imaginativo es 
introducido por algún elemento comparativo (como la conjunción k*), pero 
parece no interesarse por los valores metafóricos ocultos, deducibles 
contextual o intertextualmente. 

El estudio de los jardines como lugares adecuados para tres tipos de 
actividad (funeraria, sexual y cultual) constituye un resumen verdaderamente 
útil de algunas obras ya conocidas, relativas a dicho tipo de actividades en 
Egipto, Mesopotamia y Siria-Canaán. El único reproche que cabe hacerle al 
autor es la desproporción material entre la exposición dedicada a la muerte y 
el amor (105-111) y la dedicada al culto (111-136). 

El capítulo sexto (Jardines en los relatos míticos) se cierra con un resumen 
(160-161) en el que el autor avanza su opinión (confirmada, a su juicio, con su 
estudio del capítulo décimo tercero, especialmente 332-356) de que en el AT 
no existe el tema “Jardín de Dios”, ni siquiera en Ez 28,11-19. Sólo cabe decir 
al respecto, según él, que los jardines que aparecen en los relatos míticos 
presentan tres características: están más bien en relación con el ámbito 
humano; en dichos relatos las fuerzas demoníacas están asociadas a árboles 
(jardines); dichos jardines constituyen espacios fronterizos entre el mundo del 
hombre y el hábitat sobrenatural. Convendría, sin embargo, hacer una 
observación respecto de Ez 28,11-19. Es verdad que la expresión “Edén, jardín 
de Dios” (28,13) equivale a “monte santo de Dios” (es decir, Jerusalén, v. 14) 
y que la enumeración de piedras preciosas (v. 13) está más en consonancia con 
la descripción del sumo sacerdote del templo jerosolimitano (cf. Sir 50,5-11). 
Sin embargo, a pesar de su aplicación metafórica en dicha línea cultual, lo 
cierto es que el tema del “Jardín de Dios” existía en las tradiciones orientales. 
En efecto, en este texto de Ezequiel podríamos estar ante la descripción de la 
morada de los dioses (negada por el autor), si tenemos en cuenta que en la 
expresión ’bny *$ (“piedras de fuego”) nos encontramos probablemente ante 
un caso de álef prostético, y que en realidad se trata de bny ’ (“seres ígneos” 
[&s‘rapîm?], es decir, los dioses o semidioses habitantes de ese jardín). 

Respecto al capítulo séptimo, donde el autor estudia el alcance del tema 
del jardín en textos no míticos, especialmente de la mención del Líbano, 
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cabría hacer una pequeña pero importante observación. Stordalen es 
consciente de que gran parte de las veces en que se menciona el Líbano en el 
AT, sobre todo en textos poéticos, los autores no están pensando en la 
cordillera septentrional de Palestina, sino en el propio territorio judaíta. De tal 
modo que las menciones de talas en el “Líbano” no hacen referencia a los 
efectos devastadores en los bosques de las incursiones de los sucesivos 
imperios que asolaron el territorio y que necesitaron gran cantidad de madera, 
como algunos deducen de 2 Re 19,23. Nuestro autor, que percibe con lucidez 
el alcance metafórico de este último texto, no le extrae todo su potencial 
imaginativo (sobre todo a la expresión yrkty lbnwn, referida sin duda al 
Templo). Un estudio detenido de las imágenes vegetales en general, y del 
cedro del Líbano en particular, habría contribuido al enriquecimiento de la 
tesis del autor en este punto. Así lo han demostrado recientes estudios sobre 
el tema (p. e. V. Morla, “Las tradiciones del Líbano en el Antiguo 
Testamento”, EstBib 57 [1999] 411-440). 

Al comienzo de la tercera parte, puede sorprender al lector/a la 
separación que efectúa el autor entre el relato como narración (story 
narration) y el significado del relato (story significance), a pesar de su obvia 
relación. En efecto, dedica los capítulos octavo y noveno al estudio narrativo 
de Gn 2-3, y sólo a partir del capítulo dieciséis (parte quinta) toma en 
consideración el significado del relato. Esta separación, sin embargo, tiene su 
sentido. Es evidente, según el autor, que en cualquier tipo de lectura el 
significado de un relato depende de lo que se narra. Por otro lado, conseguir 
la necesaria “competencia cultural” por parte de un lector/a moderno/a para 
entender el relato de Edén exige contar con unas premisas necesarias, sólo 
alcanzables desde un estudio narrativo exhaustivo (cf. 186). 

Podemos dar por buena la precisión metodológica del párrafo anterior. 
Sin embargo, la exposición falla a nuestro juicio en plena parte tercera. ¿No 
supone el capítulo décimo, donde se “explican” algunas cosas al margen ya 
del estudio propiamente narrativo, parte del “significance” de Gn 2-3? Otro 
tanto cabría decir de toda la parte cuarta (capítulos 11-15), en la que se 
“explica” el simbolismo de Edén en la literatura hebrea bíblica (150 páginas). 
De acuerdo en que esto sirve para dotar de competencia cultural al eventual 
lector/a, ¿pero no forma parte, en realidad, de la exposición del contenido, de 
la importancia y significado del tema? 

Los capítulos octavo y noveno (sobre todo este último) constituyen el 
núcleo del estudio de Gn 2-3 como narración. El primero sobresale por la 
erudición (no innecesaria) de la que hace gala el autor: su conocimiento de la 
literatura sobre Gn 2-3 es casi exhaustiva, y su lectura crítica de dicha 
literatura, muy atinada. El noveno, en el que el estudio del plot se nos antoja 
demasiado breve, adolece de excesivas referencias al corpus mythologicum 
mesopotámico. 

En el capítulo décimo destacaríamos el magnífico estudio de Stordalen 
relativo a la expresión miggedem (2,8): ¿valor geográfico: “al oriente”, o 
temporal: “de antaño”? No se trata de una duda planteada en la actualidad, 
pues las primeras traducciones ya se hacen eco de la doble posibilidad de 
lectura. Así, LXX traduce espacialmente (kata &vatoAdc); en cambio, la 
Vulgata dice a principio. La lectura temporal aparece también en Ongelos, 
Pseudo Jonatán, Neofiti, Bereshit Rabbah, etc. En tal caso, parte de la 
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literatura religiosa primitiva concebiría un Edén mitológico, situado en los 
márgenes del tiempo. 

La parte cuarta constituye a nuestro juicio la aportación más sobresaliente 
de esta obra. El estudio que hace el autor del alcance simbólico de Edén en la 
literatura bíblica (valor de símil, de metáfora y de alegoría) supone la 
confirmación de un avance metodológico fructífero en los estudios bíblicos 
desde hace una década. La ecuación Edén — Sión/Judá, resaltada con fuerza 
por el autor, constituye una de las claves de bóveda del libro. Se advierte, sin 
embargo, la desproporción entre el capítulo dedicado al símil (10 páginas) y 
los dedicados a la metáfora (46 páginas) y a la alegoría (31 páginas). 

Nos encontramos ante una importante obra, digna de tener en cuenta 
especialmente desde los procedimientos metodológicos lingüfstico-literarios. 
A pesar de su voluminosidad, se lee con gusto y continuamente se agradece 
al autor su esfuerzo y competencia. Aparte de estos rasgos obvios, 
subrayaríamos la capacidad pedagógica y expositiva de Stordalen. En efecto, 
después de cada capítulo y de cada una de las cinco partes que integran la 
obra, ofrece al lector/a un útil resumen que sirve de guía por los a veces 
intrincados laberintos del libro. 


José Zorrilla, 23, 3° izq. Víctor MORLA 
E-48902 Barakaldo (Bizkaia) 


Joseph BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 1-39. A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary (AB 19). New York, Doubleday, 
2000. xix-524 p. 16 x 24. $50.00 — Can$ 75.00 


Prof. Blenkinsopp has embarked on an exegetical journey through the whole 
of the book of Isaiah. It will result in a commentary in three volumes, the 
other volumes seem to be well advanced. So we look forward to having at 
our disposal an Isaiah commentary by a single author. That will be a great 
advantage in a time when research into this prophetic book has entered a new 
paradigm, i.e. the acceptance of an all-embracing redactional process which 
has tuned the three main parts of the book and all their underlying smaller 
collections of oracles to each other. This first volume bears witness to the fact 
that the author committed himself to an intensive study of that process. 
Redactional links to other passages both within chs. 1-39 and chs. 40-66 are 
brought to the notice of the reader. Other general qualities of the commentary 
deserve special mention. The language is lucid and fluent, even where 
technical issues are at stake, and, even more noteworthy, it makes the 
translation valuable for all sorts of oral use. The ancient versions are taken 
into account and the main personalities of the history of interpretation are 
regularly quoted. A broad humanistic culture forms the background. 

An extensive introduction (40 pages) makes the reader familiar not only 
with the classical issues of canon, text, literary and structural characteristics, 
and the interpretation of Isaiah in Judaism and Early Christianity but also with 
such controversial issues as the formation of the book, the historical 
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context(s) and Isaiah's theology. Specific introductions to the four 
subdivisions of First Isaiah facilitate access to their distinct problems (chs. 
1-12, 13-27, 28-35, 36-39). A large bibliography (55 pages), graded 
according to standard works, special studies, and the main subdivisions of the 
book (chs. 1-12, 13-27, 28-35, 36-39), is elaborate enough to help both the 
qualified reader and the scholar. The instructive set-up of the commentary is 
made complete by three carefully-composed indices of subjects, biblical and 
other ancient references, and key Hebrew terms, useful tools for the reader 
which sadly enough have become quite rare in present-day studies. 

The purpose of a review is best served by a report on the scholarly 
viewpoints. Given the current debate on exegetical methods and also the 
author”s broad area of academic publications, it could be expected in advance 
that he would take up the gage of an approach that is both synchronic and 
diachronic. The question, however, is: does the commentary succeed in 
incorporating both methods into a single interpretative hermeneutical 
explanation so that they can reach their respective goals without infringing on 
each other’s obligations and rights? 

Blenkinsopp’s commentary harbours a basic concern of keeping the final 
form of the text in view. The historical perspective comes to the fore, not so 
much in reconstructing the successive stages of growth of a passage but rather 
in reading its tenor from the interest of Israel’s successive socio-historical 
periods: the monarchy, the exile and the reconstruction. At the same time, his 
approach forms a blend of hermeneutical strategy and orientation with a 
modern reader’s sense of logic. For example, it is noteworthy that he 
overcomes his own scruples with regard to rearranging MT in the case of the 
woes of 5,8-24 and 10,1-4 (211-212). As many before him have done, 
Blenkinsopp brings these together into one series, headed by the latter woe, 
and places them immediately after the vineyard song. This restructuring 
entails another one: 9,7-20(8-21) is inserted before 5,25 and combined with it 
into ‘the poem on the divine anger’ (with the refrain of ‘the outstretched 
hand’). With regard to a third series of texts, the so-called “Assyrian pericope’ 
(5,26-30 and 10,5-19 [or 34]), it is argued that this one, too, has been split up 
deliberately so as to provide a framework for chs. 6-8 (211) but these texts are 
explained in their present MT sequence: 5,26-30 before ch. 6 and 10,5-34 
after 8,23-9,6 (due to the fact that 9,7-10,4 have been removed and inserted 
before 5,25). 

Although strong arguments can be put forward in favour of this literary- 
critical operation, the rearrangement creates new problems on various levels. 

First, the immediate connection between smaller passages in this new 
overall set-up of chs. 1-12 has to be revised. A few examples. Do 10,1-4 link 
up with the vineyard song (5,1-7) in a more appropriate way than 5,8-10? Do 
the opening verses of ch. 7 not lose their informative character if 9,10 (within 
9,7-10,4) is removed to a place before ch. 7 and consequently contains the 
first mention of ‘Rezin’? In that case, the emendation of ‘Rezin’ in ‘his 
adversaries’ (sarav instead of saré résin; cf. the critical apparatus of BHS) is 
almost inevitable, albeit with little support from the versions (217). Is the 
reign of the Prince of Peace not better qualified if it results in God taking 
severe action against Ephraim / Samaria (9,7-20) as well as against Assyria 
(10,5-19)? The universality of the new Davidic reign, based on its historical 
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aspirations, comes better to the fore if it extends also over the secessionist 
northern state, i.e. in the MT arrangement of chs. 9-10. 

Secondly, contemporary research has laid bare a sophisticated web of 
semantic and thematic references, forwards and backwards, which holds 
together chs. 1-12, the first collection with a core of authentic Isaian oracles. 
Chs. 1-5, for example, lead up to the conclusion of full moral decay on all 
levels of Juda’s society. As a consequence, “the anger of YHWH is roused 
against his people” (5,25) and the verdict runs that ‘he will raise an ensign for 
a nation from afar”, 1.e. Assyria (5,26). Yet, the removal of 9,7-20(8-21) with 
their accusation of Ephraim / Samaria to a place before 5,25 makes the latter 
verse into a judgement of these peoples. In other words, the semantic isotope 
of ‘people’ is twisted by the restructuring which in turn affects the purport of 
the term in ch. 6. Does the command: ‘Go then to this people and say to them, 
“Keep on hearing without understanding...’ (6,7) affect Juda or all the tribes 
of Israel? The restructured sequence of the chapters preceding ch. 6 would 
suggest the latter conclusion whereas the whole of chs. 1-5 in the given MT 
sequence pleads for the former. 

I have discussed this question of the rearrangement of passages which 
surround the so-called Isaian Memoir at such great length, first because it is 
so essential for chs. 1-12 which form ‘the corner-stone” of the book of Isaiah 
but also because Prof. Blenkinsopp’s own competence in finding out inter- 
textual liaisons between passages, often quite remote from each other, has 
made me eager to know which liaisons he would indicate in the given MT 
plan of chs. 1-12. 

Let me now turn to some remarkable hermeneutical positions within the 
second collection of partly authentic Isaian oracles, i. e. chs. 28-35. 
Blenkinsopp’s treatment of this complex stands out for its restraint in 
connecting historical knowledge and literary observation. Needless to say, 
these chapters contain many allusions to the events of 705-701 B.C., the 
period of Juda’s disastrous rebellion against the Assyrian king Sennacherib. 
It is apparent that the author is well informed about the era of the divided 
monarchy and the parallel Assyrian history. Instead of trying to find out, 
however, the exact historical situation behind passages as their main 
explanatory frame, Blenkinsopp has the sense to insist that our knowledge of 
these times is fragmentary and, moreover, that the historical allusions have 
been ‘encoded’ so as to be able to refer to other periods of suppression, 
especially the Babylonian conquest and the exile. Therefore, the larger frame 
of interpretation is first of all literary. 

In this way, it is demonstrated that chs. 28-31, 32-33 and 34-35 
constitute separate literary complexes with different purposes (chs. 36-39 
form another story). In chs. 28-31 five woe-sayings about the impending 
disaster of 701 have been put together and elaborated, of course, with 
admonitory oracles and promises, stemming from later periods with other 
preoccupations, among which the ruin of Jerusalem in 586 and its future as 
YHWH’s dwelling place became a major concern. Next, it is most interesting 
to find that chs. 32-33, on the one hand, continue main themes of chs. 28-31, 
and, on the other hand, reflect chs. 9-11*. It is demonstrated that chs. 31-32 
and chs. 9-11 balance the ‘historical’ sections of chs. 6-8 and chs. 28-31 
about the godless and calamitous politics of the ruling classes with a 
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perspective on a future ideal ruler. For the third subdivision, chs. 34-35, too, 
the main hermeneutical background is supposed to be literary since it can only 
be explained as a bridge between the two chief parts of the prophetic book, the 
First and Second Isaiah. 

Reading chs. 28-35 under this exegetical guidance becomes a new 
experience since one is always confronted with the immediate context of the 
segment and the larger contexts of chs. 1-12 and, at times, of the whole book. 
The present reviewer readily agrees with Blenkinsopp’s subdued historical 
explanation although he would go a bit further in reconstructing the 7" 
century nucleus of chs. 28-32. In my view, the five woe-sayings of chs. 
28-31” together with the call to lament in 32,9-15* form the original literary 
complex, dating either from the reign of Hezekiah or that of Manasseh, while 
ch. 33 would be the first ‘summary’ of the two Isaian core collections which 
at the same time prepares for the second part of the book (cf. my Isaiah, Part 
II, vol. 2 [HCOT], Leuven 1999). 

This review would remain incomplete without some report on the 
commentary’s treatment of chs. 13-27, the less highlighted part of this 
prophetic book, and of chs. 36-39, the link between the two main parts of the 
book, so vehemently debated nowadays. With regard to the first unit, 
Blenkinsopp gives up the almost classical quest for a core of Isaianic 
prophecies wrapped in post-Isaianic massa’ot for a theory of serial editing. In 
his view, the formation of at least chs. 13-23 took place in close association 
with chs. 1-12. A series of oracles against Assyria and other hostile nations, 
basically stemming from the pre-exilic period, 14,24-19,15, pursued the 
theological perspective of chs. 1-12. Later on, the series became enclosed 
between the anti-Babylonian prophecies of chs. 13-14* and 21,1-10, with some 
additions. This new literary complex contains in itself a hermeneutical key: the 
rise of the Babylonian empire and its perplexing impact on Juda’s and 
Jerusalem’s existence is to be interpreted against the background of the events 
that brought Assyria and the other enemies to an end. At a later stage a structure 
of nine massa’ot was superimposed upon this complex: these headings were to 
profile those oracular pronouncements which still had a meaning for that time. 

In agreement with this, chs. 24-27 should not be interpreted as an 
“apocalytic” vision of Israel’s struggle with the world but as a continuation of 
the main theme of the preceding chapters in that the fate of Babylon and that 
of Jerusalem are confronted but in such a way that ‘the historical acts of 
judgment adumbrate a more universal and cosmic doom’ (346). It may be 
clear that this interpretation pays more respect to the internal unity of the First 
Isaiah. The verse-by-verse commentary consequently points to numerous 
analogies with chs. 1-12. The reader is left, however, with the old enigma 
why the answer to the Babylonian question should be given before chs. 
28-32. In other words, the connection between chs. 1-12 and chs. 28-32, so 
evident with regard to their historical subject matter, remains interrupted. 
Assyria has already been encoded in order to stand for Babylon before its 
second attack on Juda is reported. 

With regard to chs. 36-39, Blenkinsopp weighs various theories about 
the question whether these chapters have been adopted from 2 Kings 18-19 
or vice versa but comes to the conclusion that in this way, the problem is 
presented too simply. The redaction-historical problem cannot be separated 
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from the tradition-historical vantage point. ‘Chs. 36-39 form a structural 
counterpart and counterbalance to the similar type-scene recording of Isaiah”s 
intervention in international politics under Ahaz in chs. 7-8” (459). As a 
consequence, the author pleads for a prophetic legenda which has been 
incorporated both in 2 Kings and at the end of First Isaiah, with adaptions, of 
course, but also retaining some characteristics that differ from early 
collections of Isaiah”s oracular statements. This genre of legendary biography 
of prophets in interaction with kings is also preserved with regard to other 
prophets, e.g. Elijah and Elisha, and continued on into the work of the 
Chronicler. It goes without saying that this view on chs. 36-39 sheds new 
light on them because it allows for a more precise comparison with chs. 6-8. 
At the same time, they are thus seen as more tightly bound up with First Isaiah 
than as forming a link between the two parts of the book. 

This commentary brings many well-founded, new insights into Isaiah 
1-39 and therefore breathes new life into the study of this book. One can only 
wish the author good luck in preparing the next two volumes, for which his 
colleagues certainly have high hopes. 


Waversebaan 220 Willem A.M. BEUKEN 
B-3001 Leuven-Heverlee 


Ka Leung Wong, The Idea of Retribution in the Book of Ezekiel 
(Supplements to Vetus Testamentum 87). Leiden, Brill, 2001. xiv- 
308 p. 16 x 24. USA $95,00 - Dfl 176,30 - € 80,00. 


In einem einleitenden Kap. I (1-30) wird das Thema hineingestellt in die 
Diskussion um die “schicksalwirkende Tatspháre”, die von Fahlgren (erstmals 
1932) und vor allem von Koch (erstmals 1955) ausgelóst worden ist. Man wird 
informiert tiber die zahlreichen, meist ablehnenden oder doch korrigierenden 
Stellungnahmen. Der Verfasser selbst halt immanente Retribution nicht fiir 
nachweisbar. Es geht ihm jedoch in den folgenden Kapiteln, die sich auf das 
Ezechielbuch beschränken, nicht langer um direkte Auseinandersetzung mit 
der Theorie von der “schicksalwirkenden Tatsphäre”. Er gedenkt nicht einmal, 
wie der Titel des Werkes vermuten lassen kónnte, alle sonstigen Aspekte des 
Retributionsgedankens im Ezechielbuch zu erórtern (cf. 25-28). So geht er 
zum Beispiel bewusst nicht auf das Problem der kollektiven Retribution ein, 
und auf die schon immer festgestellte Widerspriichlichkeit der Vorstellungen 
des Ezechielbuches mit Bezug auf die Retribution weist er nur kurz hin. 
Zentrales Thema ist die seiner Meinung nach bisher nur wenig beachtete 
Frage, wodurch das strafende Eingreifen Jahwes als gerecht ausgewiesen ist. 
Das ist zunächst, wie Kritiker der “schicksalwirkenden Tatsphäre” schon 
immer angemerkt haben, durch eine rechtliche Grundlage (Vertrag, “Bund”) 
gewährleistet (Kap. H-II), ferner dadurch, dass Jahwe zu Recht moralische 
Unreinheit beseitigt (Kap. IV-V), und schließlich auf Grund der einleuch- 
tenden Entsprechung von Vergehen und Strafe (“poetic justice”) (Kap. VD. 
Methodisch bleibt die Untersuchung auf dem Boden rein synchroner 
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Auslegung (28-29), so dass nach den Entstehungsverhältnissen des 
Ezechielbuches nirgendwo gefragt wird. 

Nachdem in Kap. I (31-77) die Ehebund-Metapher von Ez 16 und der 
Vasallenvertrag des Zidkija von Ez 17,11-21 sowie — ungeachtet der 
Unsicherheit der Stelle (cf. 71, n. 241 und 242) — ein fiir die Heilszeit 
vorgesehener Bund in Ez 20,27 fiir die Zielsetzung des Werkes ausgewertet 
worden sind, behandelt Kap. III (78-119) in extenso Ez 4-6; 14,12-23; 34,23- 
31 und 37,24-28. Diese Textstücke sind ausgewählt worden, weil sich in 
ihnen die Anlehnungen an die Fluchandrohungen in Lev 26 haufen. Was sich 
äußerlich wie eine Abhandlung über die besagten Anlehnungen ausnimmt 
(dazu 80-86 wertvolle Tabellen), verfolgt im Rahmen des Werkes das Ziel, 
den Sinai-Bund als Prinzip gerechter Retribution herauszustellen. 

In Kap. IV (120-156) und Kap. V (157-195) wird die Retribution in einen 
Zusammenhang mit Heiligkeit und Reinheit gebracht. Kap. IV beleuchtet in 
einem auch in sich beachtenswerten Beitrag die Vorstellungen von Heiligkeit 
und Reinheit im Alten Testament und speziell im Ezechielbuch, worauf dann 
Kap. V darzutun versucht, dass die Tötungsaktion in Ez 9 und die Zerstörung 
Jerusalems durch Ausstreuen feuriger Kohlen in Ez 10,1-7 sowie die 
Entvölkerung des Landes während der Exilszeit nicht nur Strafe auf Grund 
der Bundessatzung sind, sondern zugleich Beseitigung von Unreinheit. Die 
Retribution ist dadurch auf neue Art als gerecht ausgewiesen. 

Der Titel “Poetic Justice” für Kap. VI (196-245) ist eine Reverenz 
gegenüber einem von Thomas Rymer 1678 geprägten Ausdruck, der in der 
englischen Literatur Tradition hat. Gemeint ist, dass Vergehen und Strafe 
einander oft entsprechen, vor allem in literarischer Darstellung, eben 
“poetisch”. Diese Entsprechung sagt natürlich etwas zum Thema Gerechtigkeit 
der Retribution. Der Verfasser bespricht wieder zahlreiche Textstücke des 
Ezechielbuches und ergreift die Gelegenheit, auf die Lex talionis und auf eine 
Reihe typischer Wendungen einzugehen. Kap. VII (246-254) ist eine 
Zusammenfassung der gesamten Arbeit. Es folgen noch eine sehr reichhaltige 
Bibliographie (255-282) sowie ein Autoren- und Stellenverzeichnis. 

Unabhängig von der thematischen Zielsetzung des Werkes nötigt die 
kenntnisreiche und eindringende Behandlung beträchtlicher Teile des 
Ezechielbuches Respekt ab. Kein Kommentar dürfte so umfassend die 
Literatur heranziehen. Auch mit Bezug auf die Zielsetzung wird man trefflich 
informiert und auf mancherlei Problemfeldern zum Denken angeregt, wobei 
sich freilich auch Bedenken einstellen können. 

Ist die Themenstellung für das Ezechielbuch eigentlich besonders 
“fragwürdig”? Jede Zeile des Buches ist geschrieben mit dem Blick auf das 
neue Heil. Also nicht: “The justice of Yahweh is the message of Ezekiel” 
(252). Die Heilsverkündigung kann sich das Buch, in Spannung zu seiner 
Makrostruktur, sogar in Ez 1-24 nicht ganz versagen (cf. 6,8-10; 11,14-21; 
16,53-62; 17,22-24; 20,32-44). Das Heil setzt zwar Umkehr voraus, ist aber 
wesentlich Gnade und spottet insofern des Retributionsgedankens. Wenn 
106-117 Stellen wie 34,23-31 und 37,24-28 herangezogen werden, dienen sie 
zwar dem Nachweis, dass Abhängigkeit von Lev 26 besteht, haben aber als 
Heilstexte keinen Bezug zur gerechten Retribution. Heilsverkündigung darf 
bei Schuldzuweisung und Strafandrohung maßlos und ungerecht sein, weil 
sie ja das neue Heil in petto hat. Gewiss spricht hier nicht ein historischer 
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Ezechiel (mit ihm nahestehenden Ergánzern). Die Frage nach den 
Entstehungsverhältnissen (Echtheit, Chronologie), die der Verfasser 
herausgehalten hat, ist daher unerlässlich. 

Man sollte meinen, dass es nirgendwo so ausdrücklich um gerechte 
Retribution geht wie in Ez 18 (und 33,12-20). Diese “Abhandlung” zum 
Thema — in Wirklichkeit ein Aufruf zur Umkehr — spielt in der 
vorliegenden Arbeit keine Rolle. Sie wäre auch recht störend gewesen. In Ez 
18 wird námlich gelehrt, dass Vergehen der Vergangenheit nicht angerechnet 
werden, wenn der Schuldige sich bekehrt, und dass man keinen Vorteil von 
früherer Gerechtigkeit hat, wenn man sein rechtschaffenes Leben aufgibt 
(18,22.27-28 bzw. 18,24.26). Ein solcher “Weg des Herrn” schien dem Haus 
Israel verstándlicherweise “nicht recht” zu sein (18,25.29; cf. 33,17). 

Gegen die Präsenz des Bundesgedankens im Ezechielbuch (Kap. II-IID) ist 
grundsätzlich nichts einzuwenden, da sich das Buch nicht nur, wie in Kap. III 
eindrucksvoll aufgezeigt wird, an Lev 26 inspiriert, sondern wohl sogar den 
gesamten Pentateuch voraussetzt. Dass Sprache und Motive von Lev 26 
abhängig sind, würde übrigens, für sich allein genommen, die Präsenz des 
Bundesgedankens nicht garantieren. In Ez 16 und 17,11-21 ist die Präsenz 
durch die Ehebund-Metapher bzw. durch den Vasallenvertrag des Zidkija 
bedingt. (Was 17,11-21 betrifft, ware vielleicht deutlicher darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass Zidkija eigentlich nicht auf der Grundlage von Abmachungen des 
Vasallenvertrages bestraft wird, sondern weil er durch Eidbruch den Bund mit 
Jahwe gebrochen hat.) Der Verfasser macht selbst darauf aufmerksam (31), 
dass die Präsenz des Bundesgedankens in der Ezechielforschung 
unterschiedlich beurteilt wird, und niemand weiß besser als er, dass Heiligkeit, 
Reinheit, Kult (cf. 120) und nicht zuletzt das Heiligtum (cf. Ez 8-11; 40-48, 
aber auch 5,11; 7,22; 20,40-41; 37,26-28) beherrschend sind. Die stattlichen 
achtzehn Vorkommen des Terminus n°72 (cf. 31) halten nicht, was sie 
versprechen. Es entfallen ihrer sechs auf die Ehebund-Metapher von Ez 16 und 
weitere sechs auf 17,11-21. Dabei ist noch zu beachten, dass in 17,11-21 an 
fünf Stellen der Vasallenvertrag bezeichnet wird und nur an einer Stelle (17,19) 
der Bund mit Jahwe. Die Stelle 20,37 ist äußerst umstritten (cf. 71-72, n. 241 
und 242), und die Stellen 34,25 und 37,26 (bis) beziehen sich auf einen 
Friedensbund in der Heilszeit. Es verbleiben noch 30,5 und 44,7. 

Ernsten Bedenken unterliegt der in Kap. V unternommene Versuch, die 
Beseitigung moralischer Unreinheit (des Heiligtums, des Landes, des Volkes) 
als Prinzip gerechter Retribution aufzuzeigen. Die Tötungsaktion von Ez 9 und 
das Ausstreuen glühender Kohle in 10,1-7 sowie die Entvölkerung des Landes 
durch Exilierung sind eben doch nicht als Beseitigung der Quelle von 
Verunreinigung gedacht, sondern einfach als Strafe, wie der common sense der 
Ausleger mit Bezug auf Ez 9 und 10,1-7 richtig gesehen hat (cf. 160-161 und 
175). Dazu passt, dass Jahwe in der vermeintlichen Reinigungsaktion von Ez 9 
selbst den Befehl gibt, den Tempel mit Erschlagenen zu verunreinigen (9,7; cf. 
24,21). Der Verfasser gibt dafür 169-170 eine sehr gewundene Erklärung. 

Bei der in Kap. V behandelten Frage sind drei Gesichtspunkte kritisch zu 
betrachten. Da ist zunächst der Versuch, die Tötungsaktion von Ez 9 im Lichte 
der n2-Strafe als Reinigungsvorgang erscheinen zu lassen (cf. 164-170). Es 
ist zwar zutreffend, dass die n2-Strafe zur Reinigung eines im übrigen 
gesunden Volksganzen beiträgt; sie bewirkt jedoch nicht die Reinigung der 
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Bestraften selbst. In Ez 9 handelt es sich aber um ein allgemeines Strafgericht 
über das Volk. Die mit dem Tau Gezeichneten (9,4.6) werden nicht gereinigt 
sondern verschont. Zurückzuweisen ist ein Vergleich mit der Beseitigung der 
völlig anders zu wertenden rituellen Unreinheit. Des weiteren ist kritisch zu 
betrachten, dass der Verfasser mit Bezug auf Ez 10,1-7 die reinigende Wirkung 
des Feuers ins Spiel bringt (171-174), wobei sich aus dem Ezechielbuch die 
Stellen 22,17-22 und 24,3-14 anbieten. An anderen Stellen hat das Feuer 
jedoch rein strafende Wirkung (cf. 170-171); ihnen ist Ez 10,1-7 zuzuordnen 
(cf. 28,18). Schließlich stiftet noch Verwirrung, dass das Ezechielbuch in der 
Tat mehrmals eine Reinigung vorsieht (cf. 14,11; 36,25.29.33; 37,23), wobei 
das Volk auch selbst zur Reinigung beiträgt (cf. 11,18). Aber hier handelt es 
sich um eine Reinigung in der Zeit des neuen Heils, die den Vollzug der Strafe 
voraussetzt. Das Proton Pseudos der Argumentation des Verfassers in Kap. V 
dürfte sein, dass die Beseitigung der Quellen von moralischer Unreinheit als 
eine Art Verpflichtung Jahwes hingestellt wird (“impurity demands/requires 
resolution”), nach Art moderner Strafverfolgung, die auf Resozialisierung 
bedacht ist. In Wirklichkeit erfordert die moralische Verunreinigung 
keineswegs, dass sie von Jahwe beseitigt wird, es sei denn auf Grund 
unverdienter späterer Begnadigung des Gottesvolkes. Auch das Exil ist an sich 
reine Strafe und erst im Licht des unverdienten Heilswillens im nachhinein de 
facto eine Reinigung. Man wird also die Beseitigung moralischer Unreinheit 
nicht als Prinzip der gerechten Retribution anerkennen können. Alle Vergehen, 
auch jene, bei denen moralische Verunreinigung zur Sprache gebracht wird, 
werden auf Grund der Bundessatzung bestraft, in der gelegentlich vor der 
verunreinigenden Wirkung der Vergehen gewarnt wird. 

Ist die Theorie von der “schicksalwirkenden Tatsphäre” (auch “Tun- 
Ergehen-Zusammenhang”, “immanente Nemesis” o. ä.), die in Kap. I und 
besonders noch in Kap. VI (u. a. 228-232) abgelehnt wird, wirklich erledigt? 
Der Forschungsüberblick in Kap. I enthält genügend Anregungen, wie man 
die Theorie recht verstehen kann. Der Verfasser scheint sie in allzu scharfen 
Konturen zu zeichnen und dadurch angreifbar zu machen. Dem Rezensenten 
hat sich beim Durcharbeiten der Kap. IV und V der Gedanke aufgedrängt, 
dass die moralische Verunreinigung Vergehen und Strafe zugleich ist, nicht 
ohne in der Bundessatzung vorgesehen zu sein. Ist damit nicht eine Form von 
“Tun-Ergehen-Zusammenhang” gegeben? Man darf noch weiter fragen: Ist 
nicht jede Übertretung der Bundessatzung, die ja Weltordnung Gottes sein 
will, eine “Verunreinigung”, auch wenn dieser Begriff nicht vorkommt? 
Freilich darf man dann über die Bundessatzung nicht positivistisch denken. 
Der Verfasser kennzeichnet sie zu Unrecht gern als “juridical” und spricht 
von einem “forensic flavour” (195.250), um sie dadurch als Prinzip der 
Retribution in den gewünschten Gegensatz zur Retribution auf Grund von 
Beseitigung moralischer Unreinheit zu bringen. 

Das Werk bleibt trotz der geäußerten Kritik eine Fundgrube für jeden, 
der sich mit dem Ezechielbuch befasst wie überhaupt mit allen in dem Werk 
erörterten Fragen. — Lies Schwienhorst (75, n. 253); Dohmen statt Dohman 
(97, n. 95; 260; 284); Dahmen statt Dahman (237, n. 158). 


Eberburgweg 4 Joachim BECKER 
D-52076 Aachen 
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Novum Testamentum 


Jesper M. SVARTVIK, Mark and Mission: Mk 7:1-23 in its Narrative 
and Historical Contexts (ConBNT 32), Stockholm, Almqvist & 
Wiksell International, 2000. vii-459 p. 15,5 x 22. SEK 342,40 


Jesper M. Svartvik’s Mark and Mission challenges the traditional 
interpretation of Jesus’ saying, ‘There is nothing outside of a person that by 
going in can defile; but the things that come out are what defile a person” 
(Mark 7,15). His first chapter, ‘An Analysis of the Complex of Problems in 
Mk 7:1-23” (1-11), explains the traditional anti-nomistic understanding of the 
verse. Traditionally, scholars have considered the saying an authentic saying 
of Jesus in which he abrogates Jewish dietary laws. This mainstream 
interpretation leans heavily on Mark’s comment that Jesus was ‘cleansing all 
foods” (Mark 7,19b). Svartvik wants to pry the original saying (v. 15) from its 
Markan interpretation (v. 19b) and understand it not as an abrogation of food 
laws but as an ethical statement against evil speech. 

Throughout the book Svartvik attempts to set the verse in its narrative 
and historical contexts as the sub-title indicates, and he opens up a wide- 
ranging discussion of exegetical method as he argues for his thesis. 
Methodological concerns surface immediately in Chapter 2 which surveys 
Markan scholarship. After a brief sketch of early Markan scholarship (13-25) 
Svartvik concentrates on current literary approaches to Mark as a writer of 
narrative (25-61) and Mark as a writer of history (61-106). In his survey 
Svartvik sets certain emphases that he will pursue throughout the book. For 
example, he warns against the intentional fallacy, the uncritical transfer of 
elements from the narrative world to the real world (60). He further cautions 
against the quest for a unique Jesus based on the criterion of dissimilarity 
which he considers invalid (105). 

After his survey of Markan scholarship Svartvik tries to set the verse in a 
wide interpretative (Chapter 3), narrative (Chapter 4), and historical (Chapter 
5) context. In Chapter 3 he explores the Wirkungsgeschichte of Mark 7,15 by 
showing how the saying was received and interpreted in the New Testament, 
the Gospel of Thomas, the Apostolic Fathers, and the early church fathers 
down to Chrysostom. Especially in the church fathers Svartvik found two 
main interpretative lines. In polemical contexts the saying received an anti- 
nomistic interpretation along the lines of Mark 7,19b, but in intra-Christian 
discourse the fathers used the text as a warning against evil speech (202). The 
emphasis Svartvik gives to Wirkungsgeschichte raises some important 
methodological questions. Without doubt Wirkungsgeschichte deserves more 
prominence in New Testament studies, and in some areas it remains 
indispensable. For example, no contemporary treatment of the polemical 
passages in the New Testament that attack the opponents of Jesus and 
Christianity can ignore Wirkungsgeschichte. Scholars must acknowledge how 
these passages have fueled a virulent anti-Semitism that has consumed so 
many lives. The role of Wirkungsgeschichte in exegesis, though, remains 
more difficult to assess. A later interpretation may disclose a valid insight into 
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the text, but it may also simply reflect later ideas and concerns that the 
interpreter should not import into the text. 

In his narrative analysis of Mark (Chapter 4) Svartvik treats extensively 
the setting, the characters, and the plot of Mark. In discussing the setting the 
author downplays the North-South axis of Galilee and Jerusalem and 
emphasizes the West-East axis centering around the Sea of Galilee which 
contrasts the Western Jewish side of the sea with the Eastern gentile side. Like 
many interpreters he divides the two feeding miracles between the Jews and 
the gentiles. Although this approach to the two feeding miracles surfaces 
often in the exegetical literature, it fails to account for Mark’ s text, for it relies 
too heavily on a symbolic interpretation of the numbers in the text, especially 
the numbers twelve and seven. Nowhere else in Mark do we find symbolism 
attached to the number ‘seven’. The number ‘seven’ just seems to function as 
a biblical round number (compare Mark 12,18-27), not as a symbol of the 
gentiles. In the one place where Mark discusses the two feeding miracles, the 
text centers on the lack of understanding of the disciples, not the Jews and the 
gentiles (Mark 8,14-21). The two miracles emphasize how the disciples 
continually fail to understand Jesus. Not even two stupendous miracles can 
break through their lack of understanding. Mark’s Jesus drives home the point 
with his final question, “Do you not yet understand?” (Mark 8,21). 

In discussing the characters in Mark Svartvik concentrates on the 
interplay between the characters, and he includes a stimulating treatment of 
the minor characters like the friendly scribe (Mark 12,28-34), the crowd, and 
the poor widow (Mark 12,41-44). He concludes that Mark portrays the minor 
characters in a positive light as examples of strong faith (283). Since the 
minor characters invariably respond positively to the protagonist, Jesus, they 
contrast with the antagonists, the religious leaders, who respond with 
hostility. The disciples, on the other hand, begin as insiders but end as 
outsiders (282-283). The treatment of the characters influences Svartvik’s 
discussion of Mark’s plot. The plot unfolds as a conspiracy according to 
Svartvik, moving relentlessly from the initial controversies (Mark 2,1-3,6) to 
the trial and death of Jesus, but curiously for Svartvik issues of the 
controversy in Mark 7,1-23 do not surface in Jesus” trial, even though the 
passage contains the most anti-nomistic saying in the New Testament (Mark 
7,19b). Instead, Svartvik separates Mark 7,1-23 from the other controversies 
and finds the context of the passage in the Jewish-gentile orientation of Mark 
6-8. The controversy in Mark 7,1-23 serves to justify the gentile mission, not 
as part of the plot against Jesus. It must remain questionable whether Mark 7 
should be separated from the other controversies as Svartvik suggests. 
Although Marks trial scene does not refer directly to the controversy in Mark 
7, the temple saying (Mark 14,58) shows that in Mark’s mind Jesus” 
relationship with Judaism was an issue at the trial. 

Svartvik’s Chapter 5, “In Search of Historical Contexts’ (307-404), 
explores several issues. First, the author returns to his discussion of 
referentiality and raises the question how we can bridge the gap between story 
and history. He takes for granted that both narrative approaches and historical 
approaches to Mark are legitimate, and he asks how we can relate them. His 
answer lies in finding not the ipsissima verba Jesu but the ipsissima structura 
which he defines as a credible historical and theological milieu in which the 
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historical Jesus may have operated. Svartvik then explores whether first- 
century Judaism was a missionary religion. He finds credible evidence for the 
existence of God-fearers in the first century, non-Jews who were supportive 
of the Jewish community without becoming Jews (325-333). He also finds 
some evidence for modest Jewish missionary activity (340-341). Svartvik 
then tries to move the interpretation of the saying away from the food laws to 
the moral realm by several explorations of Jewish texts. He first distinguishes 
between moral purity, ritual purity, and the food laws, and he maintains that 
only rarely would things entering a person render the person impure in Jewish 
thinking (375). To find a plausible moral interpretation for the saying in Mark 
7,15 Svartvik explores the teaching on evil speech from the Hebrew Bible 
through the Tannaitic literature and the post-Tannaitic literature. He 
concludes that the use of the evil tongue or the evil speech as a technical term 
in the Tannaitic literature points to a plausible ipsissima structura for Jesus’ 
saying in Mark 7,15. 

Ultimately, though, Svartvik’s analysis of Mark 7,15 suffers from two 
fatal flaws. Despite his elaborate efforts to situate the verse in its narrative 
context, nowhere does Svartvik give a detailed exegesis of the verse the book 
centers on. Despite his equally elaborate efforts to find a plausible historical 
context for the verse, nowhere does he raise the question whether Mark might 
have created the saying. When we examine the saying in detail, the Markan 
features jump out. The two contrasting verbs that dominate the saying ‘to go 
in’ (eisropedonan) and ‘to go out” (Eknopevouar) have been recognized as 
characteristically Markan for a hundred years (J.C. Hawkins, Horae 
Synopticae: Contributions to the Study of the Synoptic Problem [Oxford 
21909] 12). Furthermore, the verse serves as a textbook example of Markan 
duality with several duality features: (1) the combination of a compound verb 
with its preposition; (2) the multiplication of cognate verbs; (3) the repetition 
of the antecedent; (4) the use of oúx... AA“ and related expressions; (5) the 
use of parallelism; and (6) the combination of a parable and its interpretation 
(F. Neirynck, Duality in Mark: Contributions to the Study of the Markan 
Redaction [BETL 31; Leuven *1988] 75, 78, 86, 91, 134, 135). Even a 
seemingly insignificant feature like the use of the neuter plural “the things” 
(TA) proves on close examination to be Markan (compare Mark 2,2; 8,33; 
12,17). The extraordinarily dense Markan features point to Mark as the one 
who formulated the saying. If Mark formulated the saying, then we cannot pry 
the saying away from the Markan comment, ‘cleansing all foods” (Mark 
7,19b). In other words, the saying does intend to abrogate all Jewish dietary 
laws. Of course, this analysis does not allow us to trace the saying back to the 
historical Jesus and claim that Jesus abrogated the food laws. Instead, the 
saying reflects the attempt of late first-century gentile Christians, long 
separated from Judaism, to base their non-Jewish practice on the teaching of 
the one they worshipped—Jesus. 

Svartvik’s book constantly challenges the reader to reflect on methodo- 
logy in gospel studies. No one should doubt that narrative approaches to the 
gospels can deliver new insights. They have already won a place in the sun, 
and they will continue to open up new insights in the future. Narrative 
approaches cannot, though, replace traditional detailed exegesis with its 
painstaking sifting of the linguistic evidence. By neglecting this indispensable 
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exegetical task, Svartvik misses key data necessary for resolving the 
questions he pursues. The bridge between story and history also remains a 
problem. Svartvik seeks to solve the problem with his concept of ipsissima 
structura, but with this concept Svartvik can only show that a saying was 
possible in a first-century Palestinian setting. Just because Jesus could have 
said something does not prove that he did say it. The quest for the historical 
Jesus may ultimately prove to be an impossible task. The sources we have are 
late first-century documents reflecting the concerns of the developing 
Christian communities, and no criteria we presently have can adequately 
distinguish between authentic and inauthentic sayings. 


Alverno College Harry T. FLEDDERMANN 
3400 South 43rd Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53234-3922 (USA) 


Dean Philip BECHARD, Paul Outside the Walls. A Study of Luke’s 
Socio-Geographical Universalism in Acts 14,8-20 (AnBib 143). 
Roma, Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2000. 451 p. 16,5 x 24. 
Lit. 70.000 — $40.00 - € 36,15. 


This outstanding book, a revised version of the authors 1997 Yale 
dissertation directed by W.A. Meeks, examines the form and function of the 
Lystran episode (Acts 14,8-20) within the literary context of the “first 
missionary journey” (Acts 13-14). The book consists of six chapters, two 
appendices (A: “Maps of Ancient Asia Minor and Modern Turkey”; B: 
“Ancient Coins from Southern Asia Minor”), a bibliography, and four indices 
(Ancient Literary Sources, Ancient Non-Literary Sources, Modern Authors, 
and Selected Topics). 

Chapter 1 (“Modern Critical Interpretation of the “First Missionary 
Journey”” [15-85]) reviews previous attempts to clarify Luke’s obscure 
delineation of the journey’s itinerary and clears the way for a new approach 
that explores the exegetical significance of the travel notices by situating the 
journey within Luke’s implied imago mundi or conception of the inhabited 
world. 

Chapter 2 (“The ‘First Missionary Journey’ within Luke’s Literary 
Composition” [87-140]) outlines the architectonic design of Luke’s narrative 
description of the ‘first missionary journey’. Bechard challenges the 
assumption that Acts 13-14 is composed merely of a series of independent 
events and episodes, loosely arranged within a narrative setting to form an 
unstructured chronicle. To the contrary, the author characterizes Acts 13-14 
as a tightly organized literary composition, in which the highly stylized 
episode in and around Lystra (Acts 14,8-20) forms an expansion within the 
third moment of a four-part sequence ([A] synagogue preaching, [B] 
contrasting responses of belief and contravention, [C] divine vindication, and 
[D] dénouement) consisting of three cycles (i.e., events on the island of 
Cyprus [13,4-13], in Pisidian Antioch [13,14-51], and in Iconium and the 
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neighboring district of Lycaonia [14,1-21a]) — the third such expansion in 
these two chapters (along with the divine judgment against Elymas [13,10- 
11a] and Paul's synagogue sermon [13,15-41]). Furthermore, Bechard argues 
that the Lystran episode (14,8-20) forms the climax of Paul’s first missionary 
journey, whose activity in three mission fields not only completes the divinely 
appointed ‘work’ of the first journey (cf. 13,2. 41; 14,26) but also fulfills the 
terms of Paul’s commission as the apostle ‘to the nations’ (9,15; 13,47). Thus, 
Luke ascribes to the first missionary journey the significance of a 
programmatic summary of Paul’s crucial role in the unfolding history of 
Christian evangelism. 

Chapter 3 (“The ‘First Missionary Journey’ within Luke’s Social 
Geography” [141-69]) confirms the exegetical significance of the carefully 
constructed itinerary in Acts 13-14 by showing how the travel notices there 
conform to Luke’s wider interest in world geography and ethnography within 
the context of his understanding of the scope and character of the apostolic 
mission ‘to the nations’. Basing his study at this point on the recent work of 
the present reviewer, Bechard proposes to investigate the Jewish and Greco- 
Roman geographic traditions which presumably inform Luke’s own imago 
mundi as a clue to understanding how Luke integrates particularly the land 
and people of Lycaonia (Acts 14,6-7) within this geographical horizon. 

Thus, Chapter 4 (“Jewish Sources for Luke’s Imago Mundi” [171-231]) 
seeks to identify how and to what extend Luke’s cognitive map of the world 
was shaped by distinctively Jewish traditions of geography and ethnography. 
Bechard argues that the formative tradition of the Table of Nations in Genesis 
10 (cf. 1 Chr 1,1-2,2; Ezek 38-39; Isa 66,18-20; Dan 11; Jubilees 8-9; 
Josephus, Ant. 120-147) fundamentally informed Luke’s imago mundi (cf. 
esp. Acts 2,1-13; 1,8//Lk 24,44-49). Seen in this light, the beginning of the 
Spirit-impelled mission to ‘all nations of the world’ may be divided, in 
accordance with Jewish tradition, into three groups: the Shemites, represented 
by the ‘nation of the Samaritans’ (Acts 8,4-25); the Hamites, symbolized by 
the Ethiopian eunuch (8,26-39); and the Japhethites, exemplified by the 
Antiochene Greeks (11,19-21). These paradigmatic encounters set the stage 
for the second half of the Acts narrative, in which Luke allows Paul to emerge 
as the specially chosen emissary through whose itinerant ministry the already 
initiated ministry to the far-flung descendants of Japheth is effectively 
widened to include the various peoples of Asia Minor, Macedonia and 
Greece, and finally Rome itself. Bechard goes on to suggest that the Table of 
Nations tradition also has significance for our understanding of the itinerary 
of the first missionary journey recounted in Acts 13-14. By situating the 
itinerary of this journey, especially the land of Lycaonia, within Luke’s now 
partially illuminated geographical horizon, we are better equipped to 
recognize the narrative clues by which Luke guides the reader to share his 
understanding of the Lystran episode and its importance in Paul’s career. 

Chapter 5 (“Graeco-Roman Sources of Luke’s Imago Mundi” [233-353]) 
presents Greco-Roman geographic and ethnographic traditions as a clue to 
understanding how Luke integrates the land and people of Lycaonia within 
his own mental map of the world. The chapter sketches the history of ancient 
Lycaonia from Xenophon (430-354 BCE) to Antoninus Pius (138-61 CE) and 
evaluates how Greco-Roman authors developed a stereotype of the 
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Lycaonians as an essentially uncivilized ethnic group, whose remote location 
in the inhospitable foothills north of the Taurus mountain range long allowed 
them to resist the encroachments of foreign conquerors. Bechard surveys 
mythographic and ethnographic traditions, in order to identify where on 
various alternative ‘maps’ of the inhabited world Greco-Roman authors 
located the land and people of Lycaonia. A fascinating aspect of this research 
is the observation that throughout the Greco-Roman period the local 
inhabitants of southern Asia Minor, including Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, 
sustained an active interest in indigenous flood legends, which were overlaid 
with the biblical flood tradition under the influence of Jewish immigrants to 
the region. Thus, for instance, by the end of the second century CE the Noah 
legend was portrayed prominently on the official coinage of Apameia Kibotos 
(where the latter term refers to the ‘ark’ in which Noah and his family escaped 
the flood). In order to account for the mythological origins of the Lycaonians, 
who were widely considered an infamous band of uncivilized mountain 
people dwelling north of the Taurus range, Bechard argues that Greco-Roman 
mythographers not only posited a genealogical link between the Anatolian 
Lycaonians and King Lycaon of Arcadia, but also adduced mythographic 
portrayals of Lycaon as the prototypical villain, whose preternatural cruelty 
and consummate impiety precipitated the great flood in the time of Deucalion. 
Bechard then provides evidence that Luke knew of these Greco-Roman 
traditions about the land and people of Lycaonia. 

Finally, Chapter 6 (“Paul Among the Rustics of Lycaonia” [355-431]) 
concludes the study with an exegesis of the Lystran episode (Acts 14,8-20) in 
comparison with the intentionally complementary episode of Paul's 
encounter with the philosophers in Athens (Acts 17,16-34). Within Luke”s 
tradition-bound imago mundi, the Lystran episode provides a fitting 
counterpart to the Athenian encounter. For by juxtaposing the rural primitives 
of Lystra in the highlands and the urban sophisticates of Athens on the coast, 
whose respective traditional reputations placed them on the opposite ends of 
the geo-cultural horizon, Luke underscores the socio-geographical 
universalism of the Christian mission. Bechard argues that just as Luke 
employs familiar motifs to portray Paul in Athens as a competent philosopher 
capable of besting his educated rivals, so in the Lystran episode Luke 
appropriates a different set of motifs and casts Paul in the role of the genuine, 
self-disclosing sage in order to demonstrate how Paul deliberately avoided 
any manipulation of the uncritical piety of country folk. 

Bechard’s book joins a spate of recent studies which helpfully explore 
the Book of Acts from the perspective of historical geography (i.e., the 
scientific identification of the actual sites of ancient cities and landmarks and 
the reconstruction of historical boundaries that divided political regions and 
districts) and/or ancient geographical conceptions. Besides the studies cited 
by Bechard himself, we may mention, e.g., C. Breytenbach, Paulus und 
Barnabas in der Provinz Galatien. Studien zu Apostelgeschichte 13f.; 16,6; 
18,23 und den Adressaten des Galaterbriefes (AGJU 38; Leiden 1996); M. 
Hengel, “Iovéaia in der geographischen Liste Apg 2,9-11 und Syrien als 
“Grossjudáa””, RHPR 80 (2000) 51-68; idem and A.M. Schwemer, Paul 
Between Damascus and Antioch (London 1997) 171-177 et passim; and J.M. 
Scott, Geography in Judaism and Early Christianity (SNTSMS 113; 
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Cambridge 2001). It is unfortunate that Bechard, who approvingly cites 
Breytenbach’s 1993 NTS article on Acts 14,11-17 (51, 79-81, 414, n. 136), 
was unable to take account of Breytenbach’s 1996 book, which includes both 
historical and literary treatments of the Acts 14,8-18 and thus overlaps with 
Bechard”s study to a significant degree and complements it in several 
respects. 

These geographical studies, including Bechard’s, are putting our study of 
the Book of Acts on a firmer historical foundation. In the not too distant past, 
NT scholars had often neglected investigating historical geography, let alone 
ancient geographical conceptions. In his own day, W. Ramsay (A Historical 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians [London ?1900] 316) 
decried “the general lack of interest taken by scholars in mere geographical 
matters — which are commonly regarded as beneath the dignity of true 
scholarship...”. Likewise, as P.S. Alexander (“Review of A. Desremaux and 
F. Schmidt, Moïse Géographe: Recherches sur les représentations juives et 
chrétiennes de l’espace”, JJS 41 (1990) 120-121 [121]) has more recently 
observed, ‘it has long been understood that our images of the world can be 
extraordinarily revealing about our mentality, yet this insight has taken some 
time to make any real impact on the study of the ancient world. Ancient 
historians have been quite happy to investigate man’s relationship to time 
(e.g. though a study of his concept of history), but reluctant to investigate his 
orientation towards and organisation of space, as revealed, for example, in his 
ideas about the geographical world”. Fortunately, a new era in geographical 
research on Acts appears to be dawning. 

Bechard’s study provides us with one of the most compelling examples 
of this recent trend in geographical research on Acts. It is curious, then, to 
notice that the map of Roman Asia Minor supplied in Appendix A (433), 
reproduced from ANRW 11.7.2 (1980) 600, reflects the modern predilection of 
portraying the orientation, outline, and scale of the world in terms of our own 
present-day conventions (compare the very similar-looking map of Modern 
Turkey [434]). This observation may seem like a trivial matter, but it aptly 
illustrates an assumption in much research on the New Testament. Most 
attempts to write the history of early Christianity use the benefit of modern 
hindsight and global perspective to trace the larger patterns and 
developments. They describe the developments, as it were, from the ‘outside’. 
The danger of such an approach is that it reads back later perspectives into the 
earlier material, and thereby fails to respect the inevitably more limited 
horizons of the ancient writers themselves. As C. Goudineau has recently 
commented in CAH (Vol. X: The Augustan Empire, 43 B.C.-A.D. 69 
[Cambridge *1996] 464-502 [465-467]) with respect to Roman Gaul, ‘... it is 
impossible to understand texts or decisions, such as those that created the 
administrative structure or the road system, if we continue to base our 
analyses on present-day cartography. It is important to remember that as late 
as Pliny [d. 79 CE], and perhaps as late as Ptolemy [fl. 146-70 cE], 
geographical knowledge remained extremely approximate’ (several revealing 
examples from Strabo’s Geography are cited). Hence, in order to be 
consistent with his own important argument, Bechard should not have used a 
modern-looking map to illustrate his study on ancient geographical 
conceptions in Acts (although admittedly the map is meant merely as a 
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helpful, ready reference [cf. 17, n. 3]). Instead, we would have preferred to 
find a cartographic reconstruction of Luke’s implied imago mundi, however 
difficult and tentative such a reconstruction might prove to be. 

At the same time, Bechard”s social-geographical approach provides a 
needed corrective to social histories of early Christianity, such as those of 
W.A. Meeks, A. Malherbe, and D. Smith, which have tended not to engage 
the sources of Judaism, and especially the Aramaic and Hebrew sources, with 
the same vigor that has been applied to Hellenistic materials. As a result, the 
social history of early Christianity has been primarily Hellenistic in 
orientation. Bechard has shown how illuminating it can be to consider both 
Greco-Roman and Jewish sources in a discussion of ancient geographical 
conceptions. This book is highly recommended, and its method deserves to be 
emulated in further studies on Acts. 


7600 Glover Road James M. SCOTT 
Langley, B.C. V2Y 1Y1 (Canada) 


Anthony C. THISELTON, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. A 
Commentary on the Greek Text (The New International Greek 
Testament Commentary). Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, U.K., 
William Eerdmans Publishing Company -— Carlisle, The 
Paternoster Press, 2000. xxxiii-1446 p. 15,5 x 24,5. $75,00 


Um es kurz und biindig gleich am Anfang zu resiimieren: Der Kommentar 
von A.C. Thiselton ist eine ganz hervorragende Leistung, die kaum 
ihresgleichen findet. Ich habe selten einen Kommentar gelesen, der mich so 
bereichert hat, von der Textkritik bis hin zu hermeneutisch-praktischen 
Überlegungen. Der Verfasser diskutiert auf nicht weniger als 
eineinhalbtausend Seiten fast alle strittigen Probleme des 1Kor, und zwar 
durchgängig auf dem neuesten Stand der Forschung. 

Es beginnt mit Einleitung, Vorwort, Abkürzungsverzeichnis und 
allgemeiner Bibliographie (i-xxxiii) und endet mit ausführlichen Sach-, 
Autoren- und Stellenregistern (1355-1446). Vor der Kommentierung steht 
eine informative, die archäologischen, inschriftlichen und literarischen 
Belege auswertende Skizze des antiken Korinth: Geschichte, strategische, 
kommerzielle Bedeutung, sozioökonomische Struktur, römische Verwaltung, 
Kultur u.a. Daran schließen sich Abschnitte über die Anfänge der christlichen 
Gemeinde, die Veranlassung des Briefes und seine verteidigte Integrität 
(weder Teilungshypothesen noch Interpolationen finden Zustimmung). Diese 
ersten 50 Seiten sind das Beste, was man in dieser Materialfülle und Dichte 
in einem Kommentar finden kann. Dabei werden auch soziologische 
Kategorien in breiter und förderlicher Weise einbezogen, vor allem die 
Statusfrage (12-17, 23-29) und die shame-and-honor-culture (8-15), die auch 
bei der Einzelexegese immer wieder begegnen. Die Gemeinde sei wie ihre 
Umgebung von Statusinkonsistenz geprägt, wobei eine gewisse 
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Mittelstellung zwischen den bekannten Positionen (nur wenige Prominente 
vs. Hervorhebung der upper class) eingenommen wird. Eine religiôse und 
theologische Ortsbestimmung der Korinther erscheint dagegen erst im Laufe 
der Kommentierung. Dabei tauchen immer wieder Stichworte auf wie 
“overrealized eschatology” (358 u.ö.), “premature triumphalism” (434 u.ö.), 
“self-styled theologians” (621), “triumphalist, manipulative, quasi-gnostic, 
individualist knowledge” (626), “theology of presumption or overconfidence” 
(744), “unrealism of “enthusiasm”” (748), “quasignostic ‘pneumatics’” (778; 
ahnlich 1038), “a triumphalist overrealized eschatology without a theologia 
crucis” (1029 u.6.). Als korinthische Zitate gelten 6,12=10,23; 7,1; 8,1.4, aber 
wahrscheinlich auch 2,15; 6,13; 8,6.8; 11,2 (271-272). 

Die einzelnen Textabschnitte sind mit jeweils unterschiedlicher 
Akzentuierung folgendermaßen gegliedert: Auf die Übersetzung folgen 
Analysen von Kontext, Frontstellung, Rhetorik, Argumentationsgang u.ä., 
dann Literaturangaben, Einzelexegese und bei einigen Briefteilen 
wirkungsgeschichtliche Referate unterschiedlichen Umfangs. Zu den 
einzelnen Texten und ihrer detaillierten Exegese können hier nur einige 
methodische und sachliche Schwerpunkte genannt werden. Der Vf. vermag 
das große Spektrum der Methoden, die gegenwärtig diskutiert werden, in seine 
Auslegung zu integrieren, ohne dabei die theologische Durchdringung zu 
vernachlässigen, d.h. soziologische, psychologische u.ä. Erklärungen werden 
mit Recht nicht als Alternative zur theologischen Deutung verstanden. 

Zunächst zu den Übersetzungen, denen eine besondere Aufmerksamkeit 
geschenkt wird. Sie basieren auf semantischen Analysen, die mit sensiblem 
Sprachgefühl durchgeführt werden und jeweils die Vielzahl der Bedeutungs- 
möglichkeiten in den verschiedenen Kontexten gegenüber einer “supposed 
fixity” mit allen Unter- und Nebentönen sehr genau abwägen. Oft wird dabei 
auf “code switching” verwiesen (vgl. das Register s.v.). Vor allem die 
verschiedenen Übersetzungen der Kommentare und englischen Bibeln 
werden regelmäßig zum Vergleich herangezogen. Für jemanden, der nicht 
alle Konnotationen englischer Wörter nachempfinden kann, sind die 
diskutierten Vorschläge in ihren Nuancierungen nicht immer 
nachzuvollziehen, doch sind die dabei angestellten hermeneutischen 
Reflexionen nicht nur für englischsprachige Leser von großem Wert (vgl. z.B. 
242 zu npo@pıcev oder die bei jedem Vorkommen von aöeAdot geschehende 
Prüfung, ob inklusiver Sprachgebrauch vorliegt). Bei aller mit Recht 
abgelehnten lexikographischen Isolation scheint mir freilich der Vf. nicht 
immer der Gefahr entgangen zu sein, den Kontext für alle möglichen 
Beziehungen, ja eine ganze Bedeutungsfülle in Anspruch zu nehmen, die 
m.E. nur schwer zu belegen ist (z.B. zu 15,42-43). Oft werden Briefstellen mit 
anderen verbunden, wo das kaum naheliegt. Darf man z.B. in 14, ávaxpivetoa 
interpretieren als “stands under” the verdict of the cross” (1128) und im 
Aöyog von 15,3 den Aöyog tod otavpod impliziert finden (1189)? Gewiß 
sollte man hier nicht falsche Alternativen Konstruieren, aber doch auch nicht 
eine zu starke Kohärenz der Argumentation und Theologie des Apostels 
voraussetzen. Die jeweiligen Akzente werden m.E. eingeebnet, wenn z.B. 
1227-1228 die Adam-Christus-Typologie von Röm 5,12-21 auch die Exegese 
von 1Kor 15 bestimmt und die dort gar nicht erwähnte Sünde thematisiert 
wird. 
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Auch die Rhetorik, die mit Recht nicht als Alternative zur 
Epistolographie angesehen wird, findet gebührende Beachtung. Auch wenn 
mit Litfin u.a. daran festgehalten wird, daß “proclamation and argument” die 
“primary modes of discourse” bilden, wird die Bedeutung rhetorischer 
Analysen nicht unterschätzt (149 u.6.) und zumal das genus deliberativum 
strukturell in Anschlag gebracht. In Kap. 16 z.B. werden epistolographische 
und rhetorische Gesichtspunkte miteinander verbunden. 

Ein Charakteristikum dieses Kommentars sind weiter zahlreiche 
ausgedehnte Exkurse mit forschungsgeschichtlichen Schwerpunkten, die z.T. 
weit tiber den Brief und das Corpus Paulinum hinausgreifen. Die Theologie 
des Briefes wird auch sonst in keiner Weise tiefgreifend von der etwa des 
R6m abgesetzt (vgl. 193.457.594), ja der Vf. steht tiberhaupt der heute 
beliebten Entwicklungsthese kritisch gegenüber, etwa bei der Rechtfertigung 
und Eschatologie (vgl. besonders zur letzteren 1293-1295). Auch Parallelen 
zu Jesus werden benannt (184-185). Bei der Darstellung abweichender 
Positionen verfahrt der Vf. ausgesprochen fair und nennt nicht nur Namen, 
sondern zitiert ausführlich. Einige Male vermißt man am Schluß eine eigene 
Stellungnahme, etwa beim Referat über die Petrusgruppe, wo nur 
Spekulationen zurückgewiesen werden, die sich nicht auf “hard evidence” 
stützen (129). Überhaupt hält den Vf. seine große Sorgfalt und Sensibilität 
öfter vor eindeutigen Entscheidungen und fixen Resultaten zurück. So kann 
es nach der Darstellung von 5 Interpretationen von èv ti codia tod Geo in 
1,21 etwa heißen, daß alle 5 Aspekte eine Rolle spielen (167-169). Zu to un 
ÚTEp à yéypartar in 4,6 werden 7 Möglichkeiten diskutiert und dann eine 
Kombination (Bezug auf die bisherigen Zitate, das gesamte AT und als 
Maxime) bevorzugt (352-356). Bei einzelnen Exkursen wie dem zur 
Totentaufe (1242-1249) kann man sich fragen, ob die Ausführlichkeit 
tatsächlich nötig ist. An wichtigen Exkursen seien hervorgehoben: dpxovtec 
(233-239), Lasterkataloge (440-447), Sklaverei (562-565), ovvetdnots (640- 
644), Apostel (669-673), Glossolalie (970-988), bei der Prophetie sogar zwei 
(956-965, 1087-1094). 

Bei der Einzelauslegung fällt bei bestimmten Stellen eine äußerst diffizile 
philologische Akribie auf. Anderswo dominiert eine starke Rückbindung an 
den gesamten Brief, doch würde man sich nur an einzelnen Stellen eine 
stärker textbezogene Detailliertheit wünschen (so wird etwa die von Murphy- 
O’Connor vertretene Beziehung von èv tÔ Övonarı auf Katepyaodpevov in 
5,3-4 nicht diskutiert, und èv œiviyuart in 13,12 bleibt fast unerklärt). 
Andererseits ist eine gewisse Redundanz zu beobachten, d.h. der Vf. begnügt 
sich bei späteren Abschnitten nicht einfach mit Querverweisen auf frühere 
Seiten, sondern wiederholt noch einmal die sachlichen Hauptargumente. 

Sachlich taucht als Leitmotiv immer wieder die theologia crucis und das 
ex 6e00 auf, auch der Kontrast Luthers zwischen der theologia crucis und der 
theologia gloriae, nicht nur in 1,18-25 (vgl. auch 1,26-31; 2,1-5; 12,12-30), 
sondern z.B. auch als Begründung für “an ‘apostolic’ or Christlike, cruciform 
mode of ministry” (1098) u.ä. Das Kreuz gilt als Fundament, Kriterium und 
Wendepunkt, das die Maßstäbe dieser Welt umkehrt (172 u.ö.). In Kap. 2 
polemisiert Paulus nach dem Vf. gegen sophistische Rhetorik und versucht 
eine Neudefinition von cogía. 3,5-17 betone spezielle Rollen in Kooperation 
und Solidaritát, nicht einzelne Personen. Kap. 5-6 versteht der Vf. im 
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Unterschied zur “Situationsethik” in 7,1-11,1 als “clear-cut moral” (381), in 
der bestimmte moralische Prinzipien unter und über situativen Variablen 
stehen (vgl. auch 537). Kap. 5 wird dabei von der üblichen Deutung einer 
geradezu magischen Wirkung von Fluch und Segen mit Hinweis auf die 
illokutionäre Sprache und dabei vorausgesetzte institutionelle Regelung 
abgerückt: Paulus ziele auf die Gewinnung der Gemeinde und des Sünders 
(378). Zu 6,1-11 wird darauf aufmerksam gemacht, daß lokale Zivilgerichte 
viel Raum für ein soziales Netzwerk von Beziehungen und Patronage ließen, 
wodurch Leute von niedrigem Status im Nachteil waren (419-420, 437-438). 
6,12-23 erörtert vor allem cóua und dyopaterv. Zu Kap. 7 wird die 
paulinische Flexibilität und pragmatische Reflexion, die pastorale Sorge und 
die Orientierung am Guten und Nützlichen herausgestellt, womit Paulus auf 
die verschiedenen Fälle, Gruppen und Begabungen eingehe. Neben der 
eschatologischen Motivation wird auch ein Bezug auf die Hungersnot des 
Jahres 51 als Begründung für die Sicht des Paulus in Rechnung gestellt (492- 
493). 7,17-24 ist ein typisches Beispiel für die dialektische und aller 
Simplifizierung abholde Sicht des Vf.s (einerseits: es ändert nichts bis auf die 
innere Freiheit, andererseits: es ändert sich alles, auch die äußeren 
Umstände), der selbst gegenüber der korinthischen Suche nach höherem 
Status für den transformierenden Ruf in concreto plädiert (551). Die 
Auslegung von 8,1-11,1 beleuchtet die sozialen, sozioökonomischen, 
kulturellen und religiösen Hintergründe der korinthischen Einstellung zum 
eld@AdOvtOV und kontrastiert die individuelle yv@otc der Starken mit der die 
Schwachen berücksichtigenden Liebe. Kap. 9 gilt als exemplum, nicht nur im 
Sinn der Rhetorik, sondern einer paradigmatischen Kreuzförmigkeit des 
apostolischen Lebensstils, konkret: im Verzicht auf “Rechte” und Patronage. 
Die rüncı von 10,1-13 gelten als “formative models” (731), wobei in Vv. 7- 
10 emOvuia Oberbegriff sei. 10,14-22 dringe auf die Exklusivität der 
koıvovio, wobei die “vertikale” gegenüber der “horizontalen” Dimension im 
Vordergrund stehe (761-763), und 10,23-11,1 bündele mit V. 23 in einem 
“general axiom’ or aphorism” (782) und wende das auf die Situation der 
Adressaten an: Freiheit, doch Bundestreue und Rücksicht auf die Mitchristen 
(786.791). In 11,2-16 geht es nach dem Vf. um den sozio-symbolischen 
Ausdruck der Geschlechterdifferenz, wobei Paulus neben dem shame-honor- 
Argument Selbstkontrolle und Gegenseitigkeit der Geschlechter betone. Das 
Herrenmahl wird im Kontext und Horizont des Passamahls interpretiert. 
12,1-14,40 wird in enger Verbindung zum Vorhergehenden gesehen, doch 
gehe es nun um einen “superior status” bei den Geistesgaben, die eine bessere 
Gelegenheit zur Statusverbesserung bieten, aber auch desaströsere Folgen 
haben sollen (900). Entsprechend soll es 12,4-11 primär um die Einheit und 
nicht Vielfalt der Geistesgaben gehen (928). Kap. 13 zählt als Kriterium, 
wobei fast jedes Wort mit Blick auf Korinth gewählt worden sein soll (1029). 
Kap. 14 sei mit seiner Einschärfung von Oikodome und Kommunikation 
integral mit Kap. 13 verbunden, und 14,26-40 reflektiere mit seinem Interesse 
an “differentiation and ordering” 12,4-11 (1074). Bei Kap. 15 schließt sich 
der Vf. Barth an: Der nervus rerum sei in V. 34 zu finden (1256 u.ö.); auch die 
Differenz der Leiber im 2. Teil von Kap. 15 verweise auf die unbegrenzte 
Wirkungsmacht Gottes. Zu Kap. 16 bleibt der Vf. skeptisch gegenüber einem 
“eucharistischen Sitz im Leben” (1345-1347). 
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Es versteht sich von selbst, daf man an manchen Stellen anderer 
Meinung sein kann, etwa bei der Interpretation von tà téàn TÓV aiwvov in 
10,11 (743-744) oder trotz des Exkurses (736-760) beim “Kelch des Segens”, 
ebenso beim “Brotbrechen” und beim Verstándnis des Herrenmahls im 
Kontext des Passamahles, bei der Interpretation von 15,50 im Anschluf an 
Jeremias u.ä. Daß die Lasterkataloge in Kap. 5 nicht “usuell” verstanden, 
sondern auf die spezifisch korinthische Situation bezogen werden (411-414), 
ist kaum bei allen Beispielen überzeugend, auch wenn traditions- und 
formgeschichtliche sowie terminologische Beziehungen allein als 
unzureichend und die paulinische Begründung und den Kontext negierend 
qualifiziert werden müssen (442); Entsprechendes gilt für Kap. 13, wo der 
Vf. bei der subtilen Diskussion der einzelnen Lexeme oft mehr weiß, als wir 
nach meinem Urteil wissen können. Sachlich problematisch finde ich z.B. 
auch, daß die Prophetie in eine enge Nähe zur pastoralen Predigt gerückt und 
der Ordnungsgedanke so stark gewichtet wird, auch wenn dieser gegenüber 
einer Überbetonung der Spontaneität einerseits und der Autoritätssicherung 
andererseits im Sinne der Sorge interpretiert wird, Raum für andere und für 
Kommunikation zu schaffen (1075-1076). Damit zusammen hängt, daß 
wieder für die Authentizität von 14,33b bzw. 14,34-35 plädiert wird. 

Die wirkungsgeschichtlichen Abschnitte sollen die Kontinuität und 
Diskontinuität der Interpretation vorführen, die das Verständnis der folgenden 
Generationen beeinflußt haben. Sie bleiben wie alle Versuche dieser Art 
naturgemäß selektiv. Meist beschränken sie sich wie in Kap. 15 auf die Alte 
Kirche (die altkirchlichen Autoren werden oft schon in der Exegese 
berücksichtigt); daneben spielen auch die mittelalterlichen Theologen und vor 
allem Luther und Calvin eine Rolle, aber auch neuere Systematiker. Bei 
wichtigen Texten wie etwa dem des Herrenmahls fehlen sie aber auch ganz. 

Es erscheint unbillig, angesichts der Fülle der verarbeiteten Literatur 
noch auf Lücken zu verweisen, die trotz angestrengter Suche immer bleiben, 
zumal auch angesichts der prekären Finanzlage vieler Bibliotheken. Einem 
deutschsprachigen Leser, der zunächst die ausgedehnte Berücksichtigung 
nicht englischsprachiger Literatur erstaunlich findet, wird hier und da die eine 
oder andere bedeutende Studie einfallen, die hätte eingearbeitet werden 
sollen. Im ganzen aber ist die Fülle der einbezogenen Literatur nur zu 
bewundern. 

Der Kommentar weist leider eine vermutlich auf die Sehbehinderung des 
Vf. zurückzuführende beträchtliche Zahl von Versehen auf, vor allem bei der 
Akzentuierung der griechischen Worte, aber auch in der Verwechslung 
einzelner griechischer und hebräischer Buchstaben. Deren Korrektur versteht 
sich glücklicherweise meist von selbst. Hier seien nur einige sinnentstellende 
genannt: 101 Z. 14: or statt as; 412 Z. 10 v.u.: üpno&; 446 Z. 5: Anm und 
entsprechend táraph; 649 Z. 10 v.u.: 71 und entsprechend negeph; 693 Z. 10 
v.u. Lesart A: kaıvooeı; 958 Z. 18: m und 17 und entsprechend ras und rasin; 
1249 Z. 2 v.u.: kivdvvevo. 

Solche /apsus können die Qualität dieses ausgezeichneten, gelehrten und 
innovativen Kommentars aber in keiner Weise mindern. 


Messbeuel 8 Wolfgang SCHRAGE 
D-53604 Bad Honnef 
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Markus BARTH — Helmut BLANKE, The Letter to Philemon. À New 
Translation with Notes and Commentary (The Eerdmans Critical 
Commentary). Grand Rapids, Michigan — Cambridge, UK. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000. xviii-561 p. 
16,5 x 24. $40.00 


A five-hundred word commentary on Philemon will of necessity be either 
extraordinarily loquacious, or it will examine every angle with great diligence 
and cast a wide net of relevant background information. Happily, this one is 
of the latter variety, though not without a great deal of speculation. In some 
cases, so many different possibilities are given for a particular point of 
interpretation that it is difficult to know the authors’ real opinions. Philemon 
is always a fascinating field for social and psychological speculation, and this 
study is no exception. 

Marcus Barth, the original author, died in 1994, and Helmut Blanke 
completed the commentary. The first fifty-two pages are devoted to a general 
introduction to slavery (sometimes indiscriminately mixing earlier Greek 
with later Roman information), with acknowledged contributions by several 
assistants. The commentary opens with the statement that Philemon ‘deals 
with one of the most serious and scandalous forms of human existence: the 
life of a slave.... at stake is the issue of liberation from oppression and 
exploitation of human beings’ (1). This viewpoint is deftly integrated into the 
classic historical-critical commentary throughout the volume. 

The next section reviews Old Testament and Jewish regulations about 
slavery and develops the position that the Exodus event and the significance 
of Sabbath are the theological foundations for a theology of liberation with 
regard to slavery; manumission is a gift from God to be gradually extended to 
all. The argument is put forth that, while slavery certainly existed in Israel, the 
whole theological tradition of Israel was against it. Nevertheless, there were 
special privileges for Jewish slaves, e.g., manumission during the sabbatical 
year, that it is not at all clear were extended to Gentile slaves of Jews (nor is 
it certain that this kind of law was regularly observed). 

The following section deals with ‘literary, biographical, and contextual 
issues’ (103) . Here we are made aware of the early acceptance of the letter as 
scriptural, and the remarkable stability of the text, which contains no large 
textual problems. This little letter contains many familial terms and the 
densest concentration of legal and commercial vocabulary in the Pauline 
letters. Is the letter intended to be a private communication or a public 
document? Both: the primary message is for Philemon, but the members of 
the church are to be apprised of the situation and included in the admonition. 
The letter became canonical because there are wider principles involved than 
simply how Philemon deals with his slave. 

The authors suggest that one of Paul’s methods here is the use of humor, 
in contrast to ‘the doctrinal style of Romans’, the ‘irony and sarcasm’ of 
Galatians, and the ‘apologetic, wailing, and aggressive passages’ of 2 
Corinthians (118). The predicament in which Paul puts Philemon is meant to 
elicit a chuckle — as I find it often does from students — even from Philemon 
himself. Commentators in recent years have steered away from Rome as site 
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of writing, toward Caesarea or an imprisonment in Ephesus, but the authors, 
after considering these options, prefer Rome in the years 61-63, with the 
addition of a cautious affirmation of Pauline authorship of Colossians as 
complementary to the context of this letter. The commentary takes the 
traditional view that Onesimus is a runaway slave. Here and throughout the 
commentary, the positions of John Knox and their more recent revival by 
Sarah Winter (“Paul's Letter to Philemon”, NTS 33 [1987] 1-15) are roundly 
rejected, among them that the intended recipient of the letter is Archippus, 
that Paul’s request is that Onesimus be transferred to Paul's service, and that 
this letter is the letter to Laodicea” mentioned in Col 4,16. Peter Lampe”s 
suggestion, based on a legal text, that Onesimus is not a runaway at all but 
goes to Paul to intercede for him with Philemon (“Keine ‘Sklavenflucht’ des 
Onesimus”, ZNW 76 [1985] 135-137) is given short shrift. On the other hand, 
Scott Bartchy’s Mallon Chresai: First-Century Slavery and the Interpretation 
of 1 Cor 7:21 (SBLDS11; Missoula, MT 1973), is hailed as a great 
breakthrough. Bartchy’s argument, in part, is that slaves had no choice about 
whether they would be manumitted or not, and that Paul concludes that there 
is no advantage one way or the other. The distinctive position of Allen 
Callahan (“Paul's Epistle to Philemon: An Alternative Argumentum”, HTR 
86 [1995] 357-376), that Onesimus is not a slave at all but Philemon’s blood 
brother whom Philemon has been treating like a slave (v. 16) is not even 
acknowledged and perhaps was not known to the authors. 

There is much speculation about things not mentioned in the text, e.g., 
Onesimus’ misery in his flight before reaching Paul, and his disintegrating 
relationship with Philemon. A section on comparison with the Haustafeln of 
Colossians and Ephesians yields the conclusion that the christological 
dimension of the ethics of these two letters shows them to be authentically 
Pauline. Philemon is no less Christ-centered, it is argued: the personal love of 
Paul, who is Christ-centered (by reference to others of his letters) 
demonstrates this. Here the argument gets tenuous. The inherent 
contradictions between Gal 3,28 and parallels, and the Haustafeln mean that 
Paul changed his mind, which makes it all the more relevant today! 

Four possible interpretations of Paul’s intent in the letter are suggested: 
first, that Onesimus remain a slave within a new relationship to Philemon; 
second, that Paul expects a formal manumission (not emancipation, which in 
the Roman world referred to the release of a son from the father’s control; the 
two terms are often confused throughout the book); third, that informal 
manumission is envisioned; fourth, that Onesimus is to be sent to work in 
Paul’s service. This fourth option is combinable with any of the others. 
Ultimately, the authors opt, reluctantly, for the first alternative. A long section 
on Paul and the social order is a helpful survey of scholarship on this issue 
(200-214). 

One gets the definite sense that they would have preferred another. 
Apologetically, they see Paul as attempting to reform slavery without 
abolishing it. Paul does not expect Philemon to manumit Onesimus, ‘yet has 
in mind a most honorable position of the slave in his master’s family and 
home... (that) can also motivate the servant to be a faithful and even 
enthusiastic cooperator’ (420). 

A number of assumptions that run throughout the book are questionable, 
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and this is one of them. The authors seem to think that, in view of a 
contemporary readership, they must apologize for Paul's shortsightedness if 
indeed he did not set about the abolition of slavery. He might have known 
that it would have been impossible to achieve this goal from his social 
position. However, Christians within their own family contexts could have 
freed their slaves and lived without the use of slavery, yet there is ample 
evidence from the first generation and for centuries to follow that they did 
not do so. The authors seem not to want to entertain the possibility that the 
abolition of slavery never occurred to Paul, which I think likely, but that 
rather, like Epictetus and others in his world, Paul considered social status 
irrelevant to salvation and not to be tampered with except as allowed by law. 
Like most commentators on Paul, the authors are caught between ancient and 
modern mores, with an abhorrence of slavery and the inability to imagine 
Paul thinking any differently. 

A second questionable assumption is that biblical laws about slavery 
were not only in practice in first-century diaspora Judaism, but that Paul 
would have had them in mind and, moreover, expected them to be applied in 
Gentile church contexts. There are frequent allusions to the slave laws of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy, and Paul supposedly extends them to Gentile 
churches as ‘a humane element of Israel’s slave legislation’ (401). Thus, for 
example, when Paul says in Phim 15 that after a brief parting, Philemon may 
have Onesimus back forever, he is referring to the ritual ear-piercing by 
which a Jewish slave could choose to remain in the house as a slave (Exod 
21,5-6; Deut 15,16-17), though here without the bloody rituals of ear piercing 
and circumcision. Philemon is also thought to be a proselyte, with no 
foundation in the text (311). 

There are a few other statements not supported by what we know of the 
social context. One is that at the time of Paul, the majority of church members 
were slaves, even vernae or house born slaves (8, 26). I know of no such 
evidence. Again, slaves did not shed their slave name at manumission (11), 
but took a form of their previous owner’s name alongside their slave name. 
The question is raised, if Philemon, Archippus, and Apphia are members of 
the same household, perhaps even husband, wife, and son, why Onesimus 
was not baptized earlier (256). This is supposed evidence that the three 
addressees are not members of one household. But it is nothing of the sort: 
there is ample evidence in early Christian households, stretching at least into 
the third century (see even 1 Tim 6,2), of pagan slaves in Christian 
households and vice versa, and the slave’s own decision whether and when to 
be baptized. 

Another supposed proof of the non-consanguinity of the three addressees 
of the letter is that the church is in a singular name («ad otróv Gov EkkAeoia, 
v. 2), and it is thus a man who is asked to prepare the guest room for Paul (v. 
22), a slight to the lady of the house if there is one (256). But this shows 
ignorance of a slave society in which all such requests would be directed to 
the paterfamilias. 

In both the commentary and the introductory sections, full attention is 
given to the history of scholarship on the letter and on other questions, 
beginning from at least the sixteenth century, including occasional quaint 
distinctions between Protestant and Roman Catholic exegetes. Attempts are 
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made to include information about women where possible. Apphia, for 
instance, is said to have made as great a contribution to the house church as 
Philemon. Yet occasional androcentric statements appear, such as “...all 
slaves in Jewish possession had to be circumcised” (60). 

Small objections aside, the book is a major contribution to studies on 
Philemon that will take its place among the most significant efforts to 
understand this small puzzle from the life of a house church somewhere in 
Asia Minor in the first century. 


Catholic Theological Union Carolyn OSIEK 
Chicago, Illinois 60615 (USA) 
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Bernard GROSSFELD, Targum Neofiti 1. An Exegetical Commentary to 
Genesis Including Full Rabbinic Parallels. New York, Sepher- 
Hermon Press, Inc., 2000. xxxvi-506 p. 22 x 28,5. $65.00 


Lo que hoy presenta Bernard Grossfeld (B.G.) es una versión revisada y 
ampliada de su tesis doctoral “A Commentary on the Text of a New 
Palestinian Targum (Codex Neofiti 1) on Gen. LXXV”, que fue defendida en 
la Johns Hopkins University, Department of Near Eastern Studies, en el año 
1968, bajo la dirección del Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt. El último retoque de este 
trabajo fue realizado en 1978, y por muy complejas situaciones B.G. ha 
firmado su prefacio en octubre del año 1999, y de la editorial ha salido en el 
año 2000. 

B.G., en su tesis doctoral, escribió un comentario al texto de los 25 
primeros caps. de Gn del Códice Neofiti (N). Su intento fue relacionar el N 
con los textos rabínicos que databan de la época farisaica hasta el período de 
la conclusión del Talmud babilónico, presentando un análisis del carácter del 
N y su relación con las otras versiones arameas del Pentateuco. Detectó las 
características de traducción del TargPal como está representado en N, 
también incluye las características estilísticas y léxicas, así como las lecturas 
variantes más significativas o divergentes. 

En la introducción estudia la datación del N (xxiii), los paralelos 
rabínicos (xxv), compara N con las fuentes rabínicas (xxviii), investiga la 
relación de N con Flavio Josefo (xxix), recompone la historia de la liturgia 
judía apoyándose en el TargPal (xxx), describe las características del N como 
Tg (xxxii), particulariza las desviaciones de N con relación al Texto Hebreo 
(TH) (xxxiii), y por fin, compara N con las antiguas versiones bíblicas (xxxv): 
Peshitta, Septuaginta (LXX), Pentateuco hebreo samaritano, Vulgata (Vg), 
Targum Samaritano, Targum Ongelos (TO), otros Targumim palestinos 
(TargPal). Seguidamente transcribe el texto arameo completo del N a Gn 
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(1-46), al que acompaña un pequeño aparato crítico (47), y luego viene el 
grueso de la obra que es el comentario al N (53-316). En un largo apéndice 
(317-448) ofrece la traducción inglesa de todos los textos hebreos que se 
citaron en su lengua a lo largo del comentario, y que suele tomar de las 
traducciones acreditadas en inglés; sigue la bibliografía general (449), y 
concluyen unos amplios índices (460-504). 

Un punto importante es el análisis de las desviaciones del N respecto al 
TM, que son de tres clases: (1) expansiones sintácticas (añadiduras o 
inserciones) que se verifican en 22 procedimientos: paralelos rabínicos; 
antropomorfismos; expresiones idiomáticas; metáforas; preguntas retóricas; 
exclamaciones; eufemismos; integración de lecturas variantes; identificación 
de nombres propios; Vorlage hebrea diferente del TM; necesidad de llenar un 
vacío sintáctico en el TH cuando allí faltan el objeto o el predicado; evitar las 
expresiones hebreas difíciles; clarificación de la sintaxis o lexicografía hebrea 
problemáticas; sintaxis aramea; acomodación a una línea poética; énfasis; 
enriquecimiento de la narración; evitar los malentendidos; analogía con otros 
pasajes del AT; adopción de expresiones hebreas o arameas ya tipificadas; 
desplazamiento de una frase desde otro versículo; marco general de 
referencia; (2) traducciones interpretativas que se evidencian en 14 modos de 
expresarse mediante: influencia rabínica; antropomorfismos; expresiones 
idiomáticas; metáforas; preguntas retóricas; eufemismos; identificación de 
topónimos; gentilicios; palabras extranjeras; diferente Vorlage hebrea del 
TM; traducciones teológicas; analogía con otro pasaje del AT; cuando el TH 
es general, obscuro, abstracto, ambiguo, vago, difícil, el arameo busca 
términos más precisos, técnicos, explicativos, concretos, puntuales, 
descriptivos, claros; (3) paráfrasis que se expresan en 14 formas: influencia 
rabínica; antropormorfismos; idiomatismos; metáforas; preguntas retóricas; 
eufemismos; identificación de topónimos; aliteraciones. 

Del núcleo principal del comentario señala un total de 1079 notas, 
excluyendo 251 notas que solamente son referencias cruzadas, cuando el N se 
desvía del TM en Gn, 304 de ellas son exclusivas de N. Ese total representa 
el 26% de los casos en que N manifiesta una actitud hacia el TM que difiere 
no solamente del TO oficial, sino también de las otras recensiones que se 
conocen del TargPal (PsJon, TgFragm, fragmentos del Cairo). Esto se verifica 
cuando la versión es una traducción, paráfrasis, o expansión sintáctica del TH. 
N tiene 92 paralelos con la Peshitta, pero en 60 casos N va contra la Peshitta. 
En 2 ocasiones N es idéntica a la LXX, pero en otras 12 ocasiones las lecturas 
de LXX y N están apoyadas por alguna de las versiones. En 2 casos N y el 
Texto Hebreo samaritano tiene idénticas lecturas, mientras que en otras 10 
ocasiones que son idénticas tales versiones, tienen alguna otra versión que les 
apoya. Hay un solo caso en que Vg y N son iguales, mientras que en otros 9 
paralelos Vg-N están apoyados por otras versiones. N y el TgSam son iguales 
en un caso, y en otros 3 TgSam y N encuentran apoyo en otras versiones. N y 
TO tienen 26 casos en Gn (el 2.4%) que son iguales, pero diferentes del TH. 
Con los que más coincidencias tiene N es con los representantes del TargPal 
(PsJon, Tg Geniza, TgFragm, citas del Aruk, comentaristas medievales 
judíos). 

El trabajo de B.G. fue realizado en contacto con A. Díez Macho (ADM), 
que había descubierto el N en 1949, y dado a conocer en 1956. ADM publicó 
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su edición crítica (5 vols., 1968-1978), y fue precisamente ADM quien envió 
a B.G. en 1967 una copia dactilografiada del N (Neofiti 1) a Gn. Lawrence H. 
Schiffman había preparado una edición crítica del texto de N a Gn, 
transcribiendo el texto de un microfilm del códice vaticano, con un aparato 
crítico correspondiente (“complete text edited by Lawrence H. Schiffman”). 
De hecho, transcribe enteramente el texto del N (3-46) y acepta las 
correcciones de ADM y las de Lawrence H. Schiffman (47-52). El texto del 
N se publica sin traducción. 

El contacto entre ADM y B.G. se constata en la edición crítica del Neofiti 
1; allí B.G. es citado a partir del t. II. Particularmente ADM cita a B.G. en el 
t. III, pp. 26*-33*: “Datación de Neofiti 1: los materiales de Neofiti 1, 
Génesis 1-25, pertenecen a la literatura rabínica primitiva. Procedimientos 
targúmicos de Neofiti 1”: aquí ADM da cuenta precisamente de la tesis 
doctoral de B.G. presentada en 1968 en la Johns Hopkins, de la que dice: 
“tesis voluminosa (445 páginas) cuyas conclusiones vamos a extractar con 
permiso del autor que vivamente agradecemos”. Las conclusiones que ADM 
asume son: la mayor parte del material haggádico de Neofiti 1 se encuentra en 
la literatura rabínica primitiva, a saber, en la literatura tannaítica (50 a.C.-200 
d.C.); materiales tardíos de época de los Amoraim y Geonim (s. M-XI d.C.) 
son muy pocos; con el que más paralelos tiene es con el Bereshit Rabbah (s. 
IV-V d.C.), donde N y Bereshit Rabbah derivan de una tradición anterior 
prevalente en Palestina en los primeros siglos del cristianismo. Las relaciones 
entre Neofiti y Josefo, apoyándose en la tesis de S. Rappaport de que Flavio 
Josefo se inspiró posiblemente en algún Targum arameo, tanto B.G. como 
ADM piensan que en ocho pasajes N traduce de modo diferente a los otros 
Midrashim, y va con Flavio Josefo; las coincidencias pudieran ser casuales, 
pero puede ser que Josefo dependa de un TargPal o que N y Flavio Josefo 
dependan de tradiciones anteriores. Respecto a la datación del TargPal B.G. 
asegura que la mayor parte de los investigadores están de acuerdo en que 
habría que asignar al TargPal una datación muy temprana, aunque haya 
adiciones posteriores y correcciones recensionales. Como B.G. hizo 
comparaciones de N con TO, Peshitta, Pseudo-Jonatán, etc. limitado a los 25 
primeros caps. de N, ADM animaba a B.G. a que ampliase el estudio a todo 
el N: “para que estas coincidencias o divergencias signifiquen algo definitivo 
la investigación tiene que ser ampliada a todo N” (ADM, Neofiti, t. III, 28*). 
Pero para ADM lo más importante de la tesis de B.G. era haber demostrado 
la estrecha vinculación de Bereshit Rabbah con N. Y en esto ambos 
coincidían con Ch. Albeck, quien en su introducción a la edición del Bereshit 
Rabbah de Theodor, afirmaba que una fuente importante de dicho Midrás 
eran los Targumim. ADM vuelve a citar a B.G. en el t. IV particularmente en 
las págs. 11*-14* (sobre la Bibliografía Targúmica publicada por B.G.). 

B.G. sigue la opinión de G. Vermés y P.E. Kahle: el texto del N tiene en 
el ámbito de los estudios judíos una similar importancia a lo que supuso el 
descubrimiento de Qumran o de la Geniza de El Cairo (XXII). El N es un Tg 
palestino (“Targum Erez Yisrael”, Rav Hai Gaón) o el Tg del pueblo de la 
Ciudad Santa (Menahem ben Salomón, Midrash Sekhel Tob, s. XID. El N 
difiere de los otros Targumim palestinos en la ortografía, en la gramática y en 
la paráfrasis; está dotado además de variantes marginales (VM), interlineales 
(VD. 
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Un tema de capital importancia es la datación del Tg: ADM (1959) 
databa la composición del TargPal en su recensión del N en els. I ó s. II d.C., 
basado en el conjunto en una tradición textual precristiana. Los cuatro 
argumentos que proponía ADM se basaban en elementos que se encuentran 
en N: (a) material antihalákico (datados por Albright en el s. II d.C.); (b) 
topónimos históricos y geográficos muy primitivos; (c) paralelos con el NT; 
(d) términos griegos y latinos. Esta lista fue posteriormente ampliada por R. 
Le Déaut, Introduction à la littérature targumique (Roma 1966) 148-181: (1) 
los escritos del judaísmo helenístico, (2) los apócrifos, (3) el Liber 
Antiquitatum Biblicarum del Pseudo-Filón, (4) las obras de Flavio Josefo, (5) 
las glosas del texto bíblico y las versiones bíblicas, (6) el Documento de 
Damasco y los escritos del desierto de Judá, (7) los escritos del NT, (8) la 
literatura cristiana antigua, (9) la liturgia judía, (10) los monumentos 
figurados. Quien adujo todavía otros principios empleados por ADM: (1) 
pasajes que contienen una halaká anterior a la de la Mishnah, (2) estudio de 
la Vorlage del TP, (3) estudio de la “teología” del texto en relación con la 
evolución y el desarrollo de la teología judía, (4) comparación con las 
fórmulas y las doctrinas teológicas del NT, (5) examen de los nombres 
propios (geográficos e históricos). Lo que le importa a B.G. es la datación 
antigua que establecieron para los materiales del TP, en su recensión del N, 
investigadores como ADM (N es del s. I-II d.C.), M. McNamara (la mayor 
parte de los materiales de N son de la época del NT o incluso muchos de ellos 
anteriores a la era cristiana). Especialmente subraya la opinión de M. Kasher 
quien data los tres Targumim (TO, PsJon, N) en una época muy antigua. 
Habrían tenido su origen en la época de Esdras, y los Tannaim y Amoraim 
habrían utilizado estos tres Targumim en su textos rabínicos del Talmud y del 
Midrash, tanto en su parte halákica como en la haggádica; esto lo probó M. 
Kasher, en su Torah Shelemah, vol. 24: Aramaic Versions of the Bible: A 
Comprehensive Study of Onkelos, Jonathan, Jerusalem Targums and the Full 
Jerusalem Targum of the Vatican Manuscript Neofiti I (Jerusalem 1974). En 
la introducción de su monografía targúmica llega a afirmar que los tres 
Targumim fueron compuestos en el mismo período, pero en diferentes 
lugares: el TO [de Esdras] en Babilonia, el Pseudo-Jonatán en Jerusalén y en 
Judea, y el N en Galilea y Tiberíades; para M. Kasher el Targum fue 
compuesto por Esdras y los Hombres de la Gran Asamblea. 

B.G. trató de reconstruir hipotéticamente la historia del Tg en la liturgia 
sinagogal judía: el Tg sería una versión muy adherida al TH en un principio, 
con la añadidura de una elaboración esencial e interpretación; poco a poco 
aumentaron los elementos midrásicos, incluso interpretaciones contrarias a 
las del rabinismo oficial; los rabinos cada vez controlaban más la sinagoga, e 
imponían cautelas a los Meturgemanim como la de R. Yehuda ben Ilay: “el 
que traduce un versículo (bíblico) de modo literal es un falsificador; el que 
añade algo a él, es un blasfemo” (TB Qiddushin 49a; Tosef.Meg. IV:41). El 
PsJon por tener demasiados materiales y contener no menos de 12 pasajes 
antihalákicos, no fue escogido para texto targúmico sinagogal, especialmente 
después de la codificación de la Misná, y del control ejercido por los rabinos 
en la sinagoga; pero N, que aportaba muchos menos pasajes contra la halaká, 
fue aceptado, despojándole de la mayor parte del material discutible, 
quedando el resto para el servicio sinagogal hasta los siglos IX 6 X. Un signo 
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del carácter oficial de N sería la exaltación frecuente de los patriarcas y del 
pueblo de Israel (Gn 12,5; 25,23; 27,35; 34,13; 39,11), exaltación que 
carecería de razón en una versión para uso exclusivamente privado. Y el uso 
litúrgico en el que estuvo empleado el N se deduce de las fórmulas litúrgicas 
que se emplean: “¡Oh mi pueblo, hijos de Israel!”, “¡pueblo mío, casa de 
Israel!” 

Pequeños errores de imprenta se hubieran podido evitar, especialmente 
en la bibliografía general se notan incorrecciones en las citas en lenguas 
ajenas al inglés: Rabinicum-Rabbinicum, palestinischen-Palástinischen, 
Kanaanische-Kanaanáische, datacion-datación, Espiritu-Espíritu, ion-in, 
dela-de la, al-del, an-en, Soluiciones-Soluciones, Geographié-Géographie 
(todos estos términos en la bibliografía). En XXIII, n. 3 hay un nombre 
errante: “E. Martínez Borobio”. Se ve que el sistema de impresión carecía de 
acentos y otros signos diacríticos por eso vemos escrituras raras: Bru<ll-Briill, 
Di/ez Macho-Díez Macho [otras veces: Diéz], Di/ez Merino-Díez Merino, Le 
De/aut-Le Déaut, Marti/nez-Martínez, Ro<llig-Róllig, Scha<fer-Schäfer 
(504-505). 

Este amplio volumen (506 págs.) de gran formato incluye todo lo que 
presentó en la tesis doctoral (504 págs.); de hecho en la tesis doctoral comentó 
hasta Gn 25 (hoy termina ese comentario en pág. 190) y ahora completa los 
50 caps. de Gn. Un problema importante es que la publicación se hace en el 
año 2000, cuando el trabajo de revisión de la tesis doctoral (1968) fue en 
1978, e.d. que han transcurrido 22 años desde su revisión a su publicación, y 
eso puede afectar no solamente a la bibliografía empleada, sino también a los 
contenidos. Evidentemente que uno de los principales problemas que se 
debaten al tratar del Tg, y especialmente del TargPal es la datación: B.G. se 
reafirma en lo que dijo en su tesis doctoral, y en lo que han afirmado un buen 
número de investigadores que él cita con frecuencia (P. Kahle, M. Kasher, 
ADM, M. McNamara, R. Le Déaut), quienes, como B.G., se han fijado 
especialmente en las tradiciones transmitidas y en el contenido, en las 
narraciones haggádicas y en las prescripciones halákicas. Todos los 
argumentos que se aducen son de orden histórico-narrativo, que convencen a 
los que ya están persuadidos de la validez de tal argumentación y a los 
historiadores del pensamiento judío. 

Hemos hecho hincapié en la evolución histórica de la edición de la obra 
que recensionamos: se defiende la tesis doctoral en 1968, se amplía y 
recompone en 1978, y se edita finalmente en el año 2000. Antes 
insinuábamos el impacto que ese hecho puede tener para la bibliografía. Sin 
embargo, lo más significativo es que en 1985 se tuvo un coloquio especial 
sobre los estudios targúmicos en el IX Congreso Internacional de los Estudios 
Judíos, publicado en Jerusalén en 1988; allí intervinieron M.H. Goshen- 
Gottstein, A. Tal y Y. Maori que defendían una fecha tardía para los 
Targumim, al menos como hoy se tienen en la tradición rabínica, y estos 
autores, especialmente A. Tal, se apoyaban en razones estrictamente 
filológicas y de tipo lingüfstico. Este argumento está totalmente ausente en la 
valoración de B.G., sin embargo para los que defienden la datación tardía es 
definitivo. Ahora bien, si B.G. publica en el año 2000 su trabajo, hubiéramos 
esperado su reacción ante tal corriente. Posteriormente M. Sokoloff, A 
Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period (Ramat- 
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Gan 1990), colocaba al Neofiti en fecha tardía. En efecto, este autor entiende 
por arameo judío palestino el dialecto arameo hablado y escrito por los judíos, 
especialmente en Palestina durante el período bizantino (s. III d.C — conquista 
árabe), y durante algún tiempo después, correspondiendo a los períodos de 
los Amoraim y Geonim. También incluye el arameo cristiano-palestino y el 
arameo samaritano, así como las formas de la rama occidental del arameo 
medio que ha sobrevivido hasta hoy en el dialecto de Ma‘lula en Siria. Pues 
bien, entre los Targumim del período bizantino cuenta el Targum de Neofiti 
1. De todo esto no habla B.G., ni tampoco en su bibliografía aparece ninguno 
de esos nombres (A. Tal, M. Goshen-Gottstein, Y. Maori, M. Sokoloff) que 
defienden una época tardía para el Neofiti 1. Estamos, pues, ante un dilema 
que a la altura del año 2000 tendría que haberse, si no resuelto, al menos 
aludido. Hoy contamos con dos corrientes en los estudios targúmicos: unos 
mantienen que el Neofiti, por su contenido, es muy antiguo, incluso 
precristiano; otros, que por motivos filológicos y lingüfsticos, es de época 
bizantina. B.G. se reafirma en su posición antigua, y a su manera, prueba 
fehacientemente que el N es muy antiguo. 
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